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iTA w REPORT is at present printed and circulated 
for the purpose merely of procuring further infor^ 
mation, respecting the state and husbandry of thu 
district y and of enabling every one interested in the 
ii}elfare of this country to examine it fully ^ and coti' 
tribute his mite to its ijnprovement. 

The Society do not deem themselves pledged to any 
opinion giveii by the Auihor of this Survey ; and they 
desire J that nothing contained in it be considered as 
their sentiments ; they have only published ity as the 
Report of the gentleman j whose name is affixed, and 
they publish it for the comments and observations of^ 
all persons, which they entreat to be given freely, and 
without reserve* 

It is therefore requ£sted, that the observations on 
reading this work may be returned to the Dublin 
Society, as soon as may be convenient, and which will 
Tfteet with the fullest attention in a future edition. 



PREFACE. 



HAD I not considj^red myself bqvmd tq 
fulfil my promise to the Dublin Society, this 
Survey of the County of Clare woijld never 
have been published; that ungracious, illiberal 
silence, with regard both to the hundreds of 
letters I wrote, and to the reiterated verbal 
applications I made, (and which to the disr 
grace of Ireland is complained of in almost 
every Survey, that has j^ccn published,) would 
otherwise have urged me, at an early period^ 
to decline all further progress. Some, to whom 
I applied, (whose rank in life should have 
placed them above such gross ignorance,) asked 
me what a Survey was, what was it about, 
Scc'^and some very wittily wished to know, 
was it to take an account of all the pigs in 
A ^ Ennis 
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H Ennis or Killaloe, or the number of turf-kishcs 
in the streets of Ennis, with a multitude of 
other remarks equally sagacious and liberal. 
With the most sanguine hopes of success I 
wrote and applied to many of the clergy, who 
from their local knowledge, liberal education, 
habit of .putting their thoughts on paper, and 
great leisure, were, I fondly imagined, perfectly 
competent to give mc the fullest information. 
The only written answers I received are .de- 
tailed in the work j I need not disgust jhc 
reader with a repetition. Had I the good 
fortune to have found the majority of the 
dergy a^ liberal as the Rev. Mr. Grahanj, 
curate of Kilrush, the Survey would make 
a very different appearance, and would be 
more free from those errors, which must, 
I deplore, be found in the work. Were I 
possessed of that useful confidence of the son 

. of a celebrated agricultural author, who was 
in this county from England a few years since, 
I might possibly have gleaned more infprma- 
tion ; but, as I found at an early period, that 
his queries were usually ridiculed, and his man- 
ner of stopping ^ person, whilst at dinner, until 

he 
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he took his notes, not at all relished, and 
that a preconcerted plan had been laid 1>y 
sonie genikmen to humbug him, it became 
ii^^sary ^ to use some caution in taking 
Botesy indeed ^n agricnkural subjects very 
few notes would su^oc, for they occu- 
pied the least of the conversation after dinner, 
and any questions to that effect were either 
evaded, or received so coolly that I generally 
desisted. 

To simplify the business as much as pos- 
sible, the queries are divided into fifty-two parts, 
and in such plain language, that the most ig- 
norant farmer in the county could comprehend 
them. I was weak enough to imagine that^ 
whep I produced my commission from the Dublin 
Society, I would have been favoured with half 
an hour^s conversation, whilst I took notes of 
tlieir answers, but this I found very few in- 
clined to do. To many eminent graziers I 
appBed for information on the interesting subject 
of cattle, but I soon discovered I was nbt to 
eifpect much but praises of their own breed, 
accocBpadied l^ith illiberal remarks (which they 
thought very witty) on the Farming Society of 

Ireland. 
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Ireland. They seemed to be totally ignorant 
of the distinctions between the different breeds 
of animals ; no vdiscrimination, no knowledge of 
the value of green food, &c. &c. in short they 
could listen to nothing, or talk of nothing 
but their own breed (certainly a very good 
one) ; size, size, size, was every thing, and an 
cncreasc of that seemed to be the only desi- 
deratum. I am perfectly convinced, that, if a 
pair of long horns could be placed on the big 
hea4 of a thick-limbed Holderness bull, he would 
be preferred to the Marquis of Sligo's Brown 
Jack. 

To the few following gentlemen, who inte- 
rested themselves, I feel every grateful sentiment; 
Sir Edward 0*Bricn, Boyle Vandeleur, Esq. 
Bindon Blood, Esq. Robert Crowe, Esq. of 
Nutfield, (not Mr. Crowe, agent to the Marquis 
of Thomond and the Earl of Egremont) Francis 
Owen, Esq. and Mr. Kenny of Newmarket. 
Mr. Crowe and Mr. Owen were so kind as 
to give me in writing much valuable infor- 
mation, and" my readers have cause to join me 
in the regret, which I feel^ that I had not the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Crowe sooner. Se- 

veral 
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veral pther gentlemen I teazed into something 
like information, but as a horse-laugh fre- 
qucntly accompanied it, I considered it apo- 
cryphal. At a very early period Mr, Molony 
of Kiltannon, who formerly had undertaken the 
survey, promised to give me copious written 
answers to my queries, but after various pro- 
mises I found it was vox et praeierea nihil. 
Such of the Roman Catholic clergy, as I ap* 
plied to, I found even anxious to procure me 
every information, and I feel a singolar gra- 
tification in acknowledging the urbanity, with 
which the Rev. Mr. Barret, titular Dean of 
Killaloe, conveyed much valuable information. 

I have also great pleasure in stating the 
extreme readiness I found in the farmers and 
lower classes of society to give me in detail 
many things their landlords seemed to be to- 
tally ignorant of. I regret to have to remark, 
that with a few exceptions the gentlemen of 
this county, in common with too many of those 
of some other counties, neither know, nor seem 
to care much, how their cottier tenants live, 
so as they come to work, when they arc 
wanted ; the occupation of their other hours is 

never 
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never inquired after j I found the men of this 
cl2\^s infinitely more inteUigent than those in 
a higher sphere. 

' On perusing the suggestions for enquiry, 
published by the Dublin Society for the di- 
rection of those J who may undertake the Sur- 
veys of Ireland, it will be easily perceived, what 
a complicated and arduous task they have 
committed into their hands, and what an active 
co-operation of the inhabitants of the counties 
is necessary to enable them to convey such 
information, as will enable the Dublin Society 
to, draw up a general statistical report of Ire* 
land. One would scarccfy think it possible, yet 
so it is, that any person could be weak enough to 
imagine, that mere curiosity could prompt a 
Society, that have for upwards of sixty years 
devoted their attention so very happily to the 
advancement of agriculture and other useful 
sciences, to institute this inquiry. When we 
advert to the many branches of science, that 
arc embraced, including mineralogy, botany, 
political economy, that most difficult one agri- 
cuhure, a knowledge of cattle, &c. &c. so far 
from expecting any thing like perfection, we 

should 



^ould'&e surprized', if cvciy Report was riot 
Hiucli fifiriHcr removed frdna ft' than tKey arc,' 
.^especially when it is known, that iq' aTmos^ 
^very Survey, that has been pubfished, coiii'' 
plaints are made of wirhholding information,' 
and of that inost unpardonable, ungentleniantik^ 
insult of neglecting to acknowledge fcttci^ ; ^no 
rank in life warrants this meanness. Eved ia 
the lasst Survey, that has beea published, thai' 
• jof the county of ^ildare, though writlen by a 
gentleirian, possessing froni his high respecta^ 
bility of character and fortime, as well as from* 
his being treasurer of the county, and a con* 
stant resident, every influepcc, that should en- 
title him to attention to his letters, yrt what* 
are his wofds in the preface ? ** He had hua- 
** dreds of letters printed andorculated, stating" 
*** the desires pf the Society, ?ind requesting' 
^^ communications on the $ubje$:ts committed to 
•^ him ; he has not to acknowledge^ the smallest' 
" information*' After this I can scarcely have^ 
a right to coraglain of the gross neglect^ 
with which, niy applications have been treated;' 
I trust and hope I shall not have the same 
complaint to make of the gentlemen of the 

B county 
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county of Galway, amongst whom I expect » 
cpn^inuance of that politeness and inteliigence^ 
Vbicb I have formerly experienced j I have no 
fc»rs OQ this head Arom the inhabitants of that 
county. 

Many may deem some of my strictures too 
fpyerc, especially those on road-jobbings and 
Qn tithes and the clergy. The enormity of 
the first is so great, that I would, ill dcs^vc 
the confidence the Dublin Society have ho- 
noured me with, if I declined the task, apd I 
l^opc it wjll be believed, when I profess it ha$ 
b?cn to fpc ^ most disagreeable one. If I 
have stated atiy thing erroneous on the other 
sjibjects, it must be imputed to that ignorance, 
in which the silence of the clergy has left 
t^t. From those few worthy and tr^ly reve- 
rftid clergyipcn of this county, whose ^ood 
opinion is worth obtaining, I have no fears 
fpr any thing I hav^ written, and the anger 
of thosd, who could be influenced by the yctp 
of a layman, and who preach that christian 
charity, which they do not practise, I heartily 
despise.. I never can be brought to think (as 
too mjiny of ihem seem to dp) that a mono- 
tonous, 



tODOUs, cold-hearted sermon once a tireek is tht 
only duty they havi to perform, or that it will 
ever make a protestant divine beloved or res- 
pected. I trust those, to whom I am known; 
will exonerate me from tbat infiddity, which 
has been generally imputed to those^ who have 
dared to meddle with the clergy, however pro«> 
hxkt. I hope it will be allowed, that a fir A 
belief in the glorious truths of the gospel is 
not incompatible with a detestation of x&t 
vices of some of its professors* 

It has been urged by more than one, that 
1 have not made personal applications. It un- 
fortunately often happened, that at a time I 
could have waited on many gentletnen they 
were far firomhome. Sometimes I havebeeh 
informed, that they ' had a house-full of com. 
pany, and in a* county possessing only three or 
four tolerable inns, and in remote situations 
not any, visits without a previous intimation 
were very hazardous. From some of these 
very complainants I Received no -answer to my 
letters to say, when they would be at home f 
in fact from what I have experienced I can 
B 2 consider 



, jAflaoqgtf fngny R^^rj I id^uJc a^ pfiffftpal^j^pr 

^^ nat^r^ of ny purfv^ (I w^ ioU?i^if(^ 

iSWj Jw» ail/ «k;»w4:p^ ?f^ rj^w^iuing :?^9ip9 
Mm^ »B# ft yw^ ;«tar^, ffrj^s :|iowpb I, and .;bf 
ttcup .pdiitdy; «?p|¥r4 r^nt^ JW^'foad^ ^>9x, mi 

Quid, where I ^^jj^; 4;^ ji^jsff^i^, la ^list^^rjj;^ 

1><W filacci Ifet tlic patii^lity^^gfj t|uv>.pjjp^^ 
pi'jcfor& p|ircnpf*?d; t^icip ^o dp,; if^trre I Xf^^ 
scribe tbe wry fpW pJ^J^^tCs, *b?,t ye,^c»ljy I>rj^^.f 
I ^{lopld throw £0 m^nf in^> the. i^fick gfo^ud, 
i^^t I tfiwgljt it prudcw t^ ^ silent^ Jhp 
rich^ .^f thp GQ^oty certainly Jt^vc n9t J^jpep 
byi^^ed m th^ praamcot c^ improvero^ut of 
deipe^Q^; piope has Ipisen 4oQe in tjic eppntjr 
of Galvt^^y la ^ fcars tb,a& }ierc ;^r-h^If a 

ccutury. 
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century. A beg leave to advise geotlemeo, before 
th^jr begin to in\prove, tp procure the very 
tasteful superinteAdaope of Mr. Roact^ and not 
jjureue their own whipas, which they digpify with 
the ^ame of taste* ^ 

.p^ the fistful subjects of y-ri^tion and 
draining I was obliged to be CQpcise ; thcSr im- 
portance in jtjiis copivy, where ihey are scarcely 
known, is very greaj indeed^ they wctuld, if con* 
dyctpd with judgipent ^nd spirit^ <;hatige the 
features of those dreary absentee tracts, that 
opcupy ^o Wge a pot^jion of the county, to 
smiliqg harvests, ^nd verdant fields. 

.Next to the iny>rovement of the soil the 
nuno^ production^ claim the giarked attention 
pf ibe prpprietojrs J , those of the first neceswty 
have been discovered m great abundance, such 
as coal, iron, lead, roapgan<ese, limestone, &c. 
bpt the jpony attempts, that have been for- 
i^erly (nade by sinking a few feet, will never 
bring to light those treasure^, th^t. a bountiful 
providence has placed W the sea-shore; they 
IDUst be confkied to scientific hands, that will not 
be paralised by URsteadtne^ 9- parsimony in the 
CDng)loycn 

The 
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The necessary limits to a work of t&iV jtisi'* 
turc prevented mc from saying foorc on tHc 
subject of planting; had I indulged my wishes 
on this favourite and (in thJs county) neglected 
topic, a volume much larger than the whole 
Survey would not contain my ideas, especially 
when I reflected on its great importance to a 
county so completely denuded as Clare. 

It must be evidetit to the most superficial 
observer, that matiy other subjects^ particularly 
those of green crops, ploughing, liming, im- 
provement of waste lands, &c. &c. in all which 
this county is miserably deficient, could not 
consistently with propriety 1)c more enlarged; 
for^ notwithstanding what has been already 
written by, English agriculturists, the subject 
is by no means exhausted. 

A gentleman of this county formerly ob- 
jected to my appointment to make the Survey, 
and called me the Arthur Young of. Ireland* 
I feel myself so infinitely removed from any 
pretensions to the celebrity of that great and 
useful agriculturist, that, had it been intended 
as a compliment, I should have considered it 
too gross for acceptance; but, as it' was in- 
tended 
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tended 2$ a reproach, I feel proud in b^og 
jjoioed with one, who has so abljr detailed the 
abuses of middlemen, and their oppression of ^ 
the lower classes of society; on these topics! 
claim kindred with Mr. Young, to whom I owe 
much for making roe think on many points 
in ^ricqlture, that would otherwise have cs* 
<aped my attention, and, as Mr» KirwaQ says^ 
^^ tp whosp labours the world is more indebted 
ipT the diSusion of agricultural knowledge than 
tp any writer, who has yet appeared/* 

Jt is ej|:trjaordjpary, how liylc interest the gen* 
t^emjcn gf |hb county, and indeed of evdy 
other in Irclan,d, t^k; in apy publication in- 
tended to pj'pmotp thp improyement of their 
country. I do Qot t|^ink there are three bouses 
in the county, that have ^ny of tl^ Statis- 
tical Reports^ one ^ould in^agipe, that even 
c^ariosity to see, w^^at w^s dpipg an othtr 
coumies, would prompt theip to pbfaip thpm ; 
indeed, except Taplin's Farriery, Gl^sse^s Cook* 
cry, and Maw's Calendar, I scarcely ever saw 
a book but in the houses of the few, who 
have seen the wc^rld; the generality are as igno- 
rant of the practices Df the next county as they 

\ are 
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aat* of ttejsc df Russia/ With tfctf gl-^test dlM- 
ciilty* the iutkoy of a: Sutvejr wilh sell pcrhapsr 
f*o 6r tiircehmdtcd eopie^, ti^hilst suc^h ephc- 
ihdfaJ prodGCtioti^ aij Cotchccutchoo, the Metro- 
polfe, &c. shall ruil through •several thousand 
copies^ an4 scvcrar editions; so much more 
p*6fifabfd is if for afi aiithof tcJ atiausc (Jian 
ittstriicf. A dancing ifiastei* of eminence Wilf 
fctcivt three* of four guineks per day, payed 
^ilh" pleastire; whilst* ati itnprbveif df land sharf 
with a gfudge^ Be paid half- a- guinea, I Ivas 
adVi^d to try the puUe of the coudt/ by 
recei^ng'sUb^criptidds'in' Enni?j the esfperiffieUf 
was tried oil' a fair day, when' all the itieu 6t 
any property were asseitltiledi add thbiigh a 
gentletliari universally known arid respected was 
so Icind a^ to niiake personal ajiplications, and' 
the subsefiption book remained open for up- 
wards oV three nionths, twenty'-eight' persons!' 
subscribed their names, aud sixteen paid their 
• subscriptions.' 
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<!HAPTER.L 



Sect. 1. Situation and Ej;tent. 



This county ws^ AwaeBtly called Thpjnond or /^ '" *V^ . 
.^iiakiinum, tb*t js North Mwister. In t^beye^ri : ^ O^ i 
m1M5 it Wik3 jn»de a co«iHy, and .added to Con-^ C^ fV- 
maugbt, .hut iras . i;^i)rQd to M^nsiter in the yftar *\^^ ' V "^ ' 
1602. It was also called O'Brien's cov^ptry, frq^i *' *' * ' ' 
the numbers and influence of that family, which 
still continue, Sir Edwai:d O'Brien being one of 
the representatives in parliament. At Ennis the 
;Mu|i$ter circuit GOinm^npes. This county is ,al- , 
/most diiBidated, for the jriver Slmnnpn bounds . it on 
ihfi^eaatand soujth,abe Aitlantic op^n on the west, 

B stretching 
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stretching from Cape Lean or Loop-head to Black* 
bead, and on the north by the bay of Gal way ; 
it extends about 33 miles from N. to S. and about 
52 from E. to W. 



Sect. 2. Divisions. 

This county contains about 476200 acres, or 
744 square miles, of which 220144 acres are deemed 
profitable and pay cess. Since the period when 
the Down survey was taken, much land, that was 
then deemed unprofitable, and consequently not 
chargeable with a.ny cess, has been since reclaimed^ 
and still pays none, by which means many farmers 
pay more than their proportion^ 

The baronies are Tullagh containing 57147 acres^ 
— Bunratty 38357, — Inchiquin 29523, — Clounde- 
ralaw 24148,— Ibrickan 13473,— Moyferta 18782, — 
Islands 17311, — Corcomroe 16663, — Burrin 10040, 
— so that, if the Down survey was exact (which it 
probably was not,) 256056 acres either are waste or 
pay no cess* 

Sect. 3. Qimaie. 

The climate is in general remarkably healthful ; 
the strong gales from the Atlantic, though very 
unfriendly to planting, in so much that trees up- 

wards 
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wards of 50 miles from the sea have, if not sheltered, 
a lean to the east, yet seem to agree well with 
most constitutions.* 

Though the air is usually moist near the sea, 
the neighbouring inhabitants seem to feel no kind 
of incotivenience. Were the magistrates to do 
their duty in suppressing private distilleries, which 
abound in the county, and the proprietors of land 
or their agents to encourage domestic and personal 
cleanliness, there would not be a more healthful 
country in the world : there would be no com- 
plaint of those low fevers, which run through 
whole parishes, and destroy many, and which, I 
am informed by Doctor Hynes, proceed chiefly 
from want of cleanliness. 

When the proprietors of those extensive tracts 
of bog and mountain, which abound in the East 
and West part of the county, are sensible of their 
value, and when planting such parts, as are worth 
little for any other purpose, on an eitensive scale 
takes place, the climate will be less damp and 
<:onsequently much warmer. 

B 2 I have 

* There are many instances of longevity ; one Hagarty near Moy 
^ied lately at the age of 107, and presented the use of his intellects 
$0 the last. A family of the name of Ruinsey, at Kilrusb, are i-e<- 
markably long-lived— a few years since, a priest (Mr. M*Curtm) died 
at the age 6f 100 ; he never had the tooth-ach, and got a new tooth 
^t 98, never lost a tooth but the one, that was replaced at this wi^ 
lisual ag«, and enj(%'ed goo<l health to the last. 



I fikvri nW been siMe to 6lrtiinf any ittet^ofcfei^ 
^itid observatlftyns onf th6 i;i^6ath^r, jitrrsiied fof it 
series of years, by which any li^titeria^l thiti^€ 
mrght be ascertained, but it seems to be th6 dpi- 
hioti of the old peopie, that k has? been iiix»re seibjdOl 
to Atlantic storms than formerly ; this seems to he 
torroborated by findirrg the remains of trees of greilt 
length and tbickiteiss in srtuatrons^ wherie it wo«W 
te very difficult to make them grow at pres^rrt^ 
its they are generally thought to bd Scotch fir^ 
ithtoh is by do means that very hardy tree, tbail 
w imagined; I strs/peet V9ty much they are pine^ 
lister, which will stittd d^ aSngle tree^^ where ho 
ofcher kiild in the^arnd sifustiidri c^^ ^tkt^ Ihift^ 
made many inquiries fronfl tho^e, tvho have raised 
timber from bogs^ iind have been informed^ that 
thay have often fdund cones as large as their jisU t 
lis it is vctW known^ that the cones of ScotG^h fir are 
Seldom above an inch long, and half as broad, we 
may fairly conclude they are either pine^astre Oir 
stone-pine. $omb faint i^ea may be formed of 
the force, with which the wav^s of the sea are 
impeUed by the western storms, when it is known, 
that cubes of limestone rock 10 or 12 feet in dia- 
meter are thrown up on ledges of rock several 
fefet high near Db6leh ; and at the sam6 plac6 
may be seen a barrier of water-worn stones, some 
of them miihy tt)rts weight, thh)Wh uj) dbo^ twfenty 

feet 
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te^ high tctom t smaHr bey, intoi which fishtr- 
ttien^irc^to Ittncl iViMmf their snitftt bcwfS) tod wherv 
their fermer quay suHrreiumied wii^ fams veoMmi* 
ma^y 3rdrd« from th« sua; tbi»ba&oc(Hirred ia tbio 
memory of many living at present. 

Where the coist is rocky, the sea is daily gain- 
ii>g on the laud; but^ wh^re fine sand forms, the 
barrier^ the bod is encreasing** Frost or stow 
is seldom of any long continuance ; vben snow 
continues long, as it did this year, (1S07) great 
losses are sustained on extensire sbeep-walks^ ai 
few^ if any^ ever make any provision of hay^ except 
for those sheep they intend to sell fat in the spring ; 
many sheep were found in good health after lying 
ttjpward^ of twenty days under the snow* 

There was a slight frost the 1 i th and }2tfa of Sep* 
tember^ 1807 ; the tops of the potatoes were a little 
jDJured, but slight early frosts are always a very 
fortunate circumstance ; they not only help to dry 
the ground and ripen the potatoes ^by stopping 
vegetation, but likewise give a fillip to indolence^ 
that otherwise, would leave potatoes undug until 
Christmas* Wnere wheat follows potatoes^ thie 
advantage is \ery great* - 

Some 

* This e^t is produced io a Teiy rapid degree at a small dis- 
\!bkret b^nd the Figeoa4i«a<)e, and on «Jbe Kortb BuH near 
JDublm : in a few years thejr wiH be pasturog, m* at Jcast rabbit* 
warrens, and, if a iittle pains were tikeo, %hi$ effect might be 
ii^c^erated. 
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Some of the finest myrtles I have any where seen, 
are in ibe open ground at Ralabine and Bunratty ; 
aome are upwards of 18 feet high, and well fur* 
nisbed ; they are both broad and narrow leaved. 

Sect. 4. Soil and Surface. 

That part of TuUagky which joins the county 
of Galway, is mountainous and moory, in its pre* 
sent state of very little value, but might at a mo- 
derate expence be made very valuable by en- 
closing, draining, burning, and by lime, or marl, 
but chiefly by irrigation, which is, as far as I could 
learn, almost unknown In the barony. 

Bunratty y formerly belonging to the family of 
Macnamara, and called Dangin-I-vigin, touches the 
county of Galway at Tubber, and running through 
the centre of the county, sweeps, round the city of 
Limerick, and joins the river Shannon near the 
canal ; a large proportion is roc:ky, but not un- 
productive, for it grazes large flocks of sheep, pro- 
ducing very luxuriant herbage amongst the rocks. 

Inchiquin was formerly called TuUogh TDea, but 
in 1385 was granted by Queen Elizabeth to the 
Baron of Inchiquin, since which period it has 
been called Inchiquin. Tradition, which is often 
a lyar, says the' barony takes its title frorp a small 
island in the lake of Inchiquin, that it anciently 
belonged to a family of the Quins or Cuinns^ and 
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vas called lonish O Quin or Quints island, and that 
O Quid was starved to death: in it* 

The eastern part is cbiefiy a flat, calcareous, 
rocky, and light soil ; the west is generally moory 
hiUs, with some Vallres of great fertility ; the part, 
that joins the barony of Corcomroe, is highly 
improvable, as limestone is very convenient, but 
at present under a most wretched system of mts-* 
management. About TuHy 0*Dea there is ^me 
excellent tillage ground, and ^one little farmer 
sows velvet wheat. In this barony are situated 
the beautiful lakes of Inchiquin, and Tedano, and 
a chain of those of inferior note, that take a direc- 
tion, some towards Kilmacduagh in the county of 
Galway^ and others to Ennis ; they have all sub- 
terraneous communications* 

Cloufideralaw jo\m the Shannon on the south, and 
the river Fergus on the east, and is very much 
encumbered with bog and moory mountain ; biit, as 
lime could be easily brought in, it is highly 
improvable. - 

lirickan stretches along the western coast, and 
jneludes Mutton-island. The southern part is d- 
most all bog, and the northern a mixture of very 
improvable moory hrlls, and clay soil, but ynder a 
most miserable system of deterioration. 

Moyferta (after refined to Moyerta) runs in a very 
;at9ute angle to Loop«head, on which the ligbt-bouse is 

situated;; 



fiituatcdy and is ^sufftpMod tivilb ^a dum^le Haare tif 
bog and moory ^ilk rery inqpfioyafaia. ' 
. T;he iwcstern part of tlieibaYoiiy <of I^muh isflshiefly 
tromfosed of low laoovy moumain, Ibut ttowRardB 
.the tea$t, ;a6 it appiioaefafe the ^town lof .dmis and 
'the Tiver FAVgrn^ )it»iinp»ovc8<gTaatly,flnd lopniaios 
:mibane ofthme rvob^rassi[^'gROuiids,.t;aHedi<raro«i, 
«nd partafans of fcbe same s©ilas ibeiafljoiniiigb -aTOigr 
trf Biwiratiy, '\v4iidi It tsoibraoes rncai- Jk>nis« 

iCbrvrommtf, bounded on tbe<west-lgr ibctAdaiittc 
iQfMam, isveryioraeh of :7theisam^uqaality ^asihecjaiir 
joining fcatonies ; fit f constats (©f ja ifeWle.;cky iOn 
*«MoBfeDiieTodc^ called here cqU alane^tonkstiDgMiidi 
lit fromfikne^itone, -ivbidb isicdlledii^tiotl; it vrants 
'Only4Jraiii»ig,/li«iing, land <a:profier« odiijbsq.^vob0P- 

ping to make those land«^>li»t .nmv(#»y omly ja ^hw 
t^billingsper .aei«,'Worlhlfrc8mitw0)io-riw^CKig4»iwas ; 
titis:paii)£al 4© leeahbtiso iighly> iaiprfw^ble Awir^ny 
^nd^r a:srTBtfirb, rthat :i»aDiebter^{MoAtai!»le'toia0dk^ 
vmr tenaMt^rbutiabs! vthe giwa^r (jparthdongsito 

absentees. 

^Btffnin> signi&ur a ilistanbipart^^iaTCoufitry ; \itiwas 
-dso fomiierly xsalled £^. Lo^h .Jiean,:OT 4he disti^iet 
vw the waters rof ithe laea ; > it Jibe wise .feoei Y©d J &€Wi 
sPt^biny theiappellationjf>f j(S«s^Mi» aiCocruption 

of the vford€lcttn^m,\Cmm^h9AdM:pf)9mDri^iiy 
v«ridji^tan. external, the rpeopk >of tfae.eacsterfiaL pro- 
::in^fttoryy Mtd xif AhcfaaimesigQificataoniasiifiunw.' 

This 
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Tbls ^rOKiy » MtreiMdty ti^sky^ but fyrdduces ft short 
sweet herbage fit for sheep of middtittg me a«d 
riioit olmhrng ^ool, of whiofa iMAense niutibers 

^ Ate utimiftHy reared} and o^fiHy sold at the fak df 
9Mfti^o% ki Oetdber, Md frofn tbetfc^ drove imd 
Leiniter to be fattened at three yekts oM ; a snvaU 
fimi feMs store ifvlioekSy ftiid k iMMth Sttmlier ftfttdns 
them fot Limerkk or Cork itiarket. 

A p^sta tinitcqaaiiKcid #ith the irncture of ttao 
mil, and judging hastily, frtm appeah-aviees, tvbuld 
tbink tfao rodcy fMifts of iMn county ^ortb very li^tiei 
»tel eoukl scircdy te persewded, that mafiy ftcfcw 
«re let so Wgb as Si.-^^sotnetimfes unore ; but s4i!l t\m 
grester part is let for lo# rems^ often by the butlt^ 
and not by the aere. Tke hei^ge, prodiiced in 
flMEteFof the beM ^aiiiy, is of the mo^t nutfitivft 
kfud^ and pientiAiHy intehnliced with ymrow, ^lAv^ 
t^toTer, tr^fo'd^ bil^U^d^ot XtefoA^ iad fatt^tn a few 
bfank eattiie.i(fidf imiMtise Aocks of tA^tepy the mutton 
/of which 16 amongst die best ii^ Irelaiid, and of 
which the citizens of DuMin cftn have iittte idea, 
cspetfi^ stoce the introdXicitoi^ of Leii^esier sheep. 
Those pftftSy fhM ard cultivated, produ^ aban- 
dtttit oropy of potat^s, oats, wheat, barley, fla», 
kt4 Th^ coltivatiwi of wheat, since the establiali. 

' m«it of Messrs. Burton tr,4 Fitzgerald's flout-mill at 
CWden^, has encrea^ tionsiderably, and begins to 
improve gPctMy in the qiiaKty, as. they very laudably 

e take 
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take every pains to disseminates superior kind t0 
that usually cultivated* 

The soil of the lAountainous part, comprebending 
all that, ^vhicb, beginning at Doolan^ takes a southern 
direction towards Loophead, and from thence along 
the Shannon to Kilrush, and still i^urther in the 
same direct ion , and that of the inountains of SReu^ 
boghta, Ti'hicb divide this county from Galivay;, n 
generally composed of moor or bog of different 
depths, from two inches to many feet, over a ferro* 
ginous or aluminous clay, or sandstone rock. ' Id 
many situations lime could be procured on moderate 
terms, either by land, or by the Shannon ; yet the 
farmers are either insensible of its value^ or grudge 
the expence of carrying it, if the distance was only 
a mile. In some parts of the county of Wexford 
^he farmers are so sensible of. the improvements to 
be made by lime, that they frequently pay 3s. 6d* per 
ton, and draw it often twelve miks, sometimes much 
farther, and where « turf ta burn it is by no means 
in that plenty, or 30 convenient as here. 

A considerable part of thcsurface is occupied Uy 
bogs, particularly in the baronies of Moyferta and 
Ibrickan, beginning near Kilrush, and running to- 
wards Dunbeg, a distance of nearly five miles, and 
almost as many broad; and a great part of the moun- 
tains, except the limestone ones of Burrin, are 
covered with the sanjie valuable substance. It is a 

very 
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very peculiar circumstance, that those large tracts 
of rocky country, which must be always under sheep 
or cattle, and require but a very Mmited population, 
have but a scanty supply of this fuel. In many 
. -parts of the barony, especiafly on the coast, the 
inhabitants are obliged to procure it from the 
opposite shore of Cunnamara by boats. 

For a considerable breadth on either side of the 
point of partition between the calcareous and schis- 
tose regions, the soib gradually melt into each 
other, and form some of the best ground in the 
county; for instance, Lemenagh, Shally, Applevale, 
Riverston, &c. &c. 

A fine vein of ground runs from Killnoqey to 
Tomgraney, about a mile in breadth ; it lets for 3/. 
to three guineas per acre. 

But the pride of the county are those rich low 
grounds running along the irivers Fergus and Shan- 
non, called Corcass ; they are of various breadths,, 
indenting the land in a great variety of shapes. That 
part called Tradree, or Tradruihe, (Terre de roi,) 
the land of the king, (tradition says it was the 
private patrimony of Brian Boromhe), is prover- 
bially rich ; there are black and blue corcasses,* so 
c 2 called 

* Mr. I^Esterre possesses 500 acres of blue corcass near Bunrattf 
castle ', it in general lets for sewn gpuineas and a half per acre : six tons 
of hay per aera not rrckoned extraordiaary, but sometimes eight tons 
ar# prodiii^d, though mowed usually in the middle of July, 
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cftlW fioin th^ iiaturc.of (h^ ^y^ratuin; theblac)^ 
is i[D05t e§teei»ed for tillage, ij.ot retaining th^^ we^ 
s^;} long as tjbe blue, whicb ^Qn.i^Uu of a tem^cbw 
cby, aq^ r^twis wat^r ; ihjs, is r^^^kw^ bi^st for 
;g;v^adpvy. Souie of |be corqasses do not retain the 
g.Kass. ^v€tV in wip.ter. Tbese, Wd^ "(^^s'^t ^^ flooded 
from the Sh.a^qnQn arid Fergus %yitb gre^t atdvant^e.^ 
but, ?^sthe conse>Qt ojf ^Q: many wowJdbe ne^e^Siary, 
tlKvie only,, whose lands are contiguous to tjie ri,v^r^ 
could avail tb^niselyes of a pra.ctice^ that bd3. hf^en 
followed with gr^at success in England^ a9d. is called 
siUivg or warping,. Many tbink the cor€;a§s.^9 are. 
of immense depth, but, in digging for the fpundatio^ 
of Uunrat^ brid^g^, liqiji^stonergrav^l va? fowd. at 
about ten feet belpw tl^e su/face, Tb^ upland abpM^ 
Bunratty is of excellent qi^ality, and beaM.UIuUjf 
shaped, of which Mr. Studdert has t.aiven adi^ant^ge, 
and is building a handsome house in a charming^ 
Bituation. 

Mr. Jajn^p^ Lysagbt ba^ favoured me with a. Stated 
ment of extraordinary futility. In a turJogh. neaj: 
Kilfenora (I forge,t thf name,) be fatlenc^d, in one 
year, on 48 apr^es, 42' larg^ ox<jn, 44 sheep,, a^nd fed, 
also 17 hordes, and a great nucnber of pig^; thefo)-* 
lowing year he sold off \t in fine condition (as bis 
cattle always are) one hundred two-yea^s old bul- 
I)dcks, and sixteen or seventeen horses. 

yht, soil in tb9 nfigh^^o^whoo^ of Quia "abbey 

is 
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k a light liipe$tone, wi lets 9X friHa* 30^ to twQ» 
guinea per 9cre. 

There iM ^ largf Uaet of fini^ tillage groond, and 
SI. cio^aung coeiLl;ry, wh/ere the parisbei of Quin^^ 
Clonlea, and Kilmurry iioixe^ and for ipaoy miles OQ^ 
evi^y side^ 

Seer. 5r Minerats. 

Thk appe^ed ii/st^ t^^k^eo froin^ the Dgblio Soeietyn 
.q^ns^iQ^ m\l il^ew thax this countrj^ is hy, v» means, 
4efiic;iei9itr ia qoineral, productions. I discavei;ed yerj^. 
ti/;(h ^^ad qc/^ 09 Mr, Soou's estate ne^r Glendreci^ 
and^ Mr. Colpei^s's^ estate ne^r TuUagh. I hai^^ 
si^n a,sp^if9^n of leadore^belDjigHigtaagentleivaow 
y^ho did not wi^ b^ najf^e to be ip^ntioiiedi^ wiwbi 
1^ been as^ed^ H) ^pndoa, «n4 eontaiBSr i^^ 3€( 
qwtr 25^. cwt, kaii^ ;$Ci 055. siWer, ^. ij, osi. gold^^ 
sm4 Hc^ Hf^r the sqrf^M^ Strong indicatioM ef i^rOQi 
are very; fr^ue«t io nuMif^ pc^rts of the epuiily, bud*, 
until coal is-Feilfed if» su^ieot (}iiantUj(> ii,i«Qf. fi% 
iialue- C94)* biui beeo^ £oMnd. i» m^ay pliiiesiv l^ut 
liide e^ noi e^ei^iens. w»i» to pu«s«e in usittt aniy 
beneficial ^e£be4. Soe^e- years^ siixie tn^cf hs>at$^ w«re 
f^^i^edf wkh oDfA reii^d near Iimal^niofi:; one wae 
se^itro^ Umeriek*^ aad- Ihe ether to Galvajr ; they 
m^^ \^\k, eoedenftnedii aA rwii hmk coA^ booamqu 
QP^ of the 9^rt.ei^9 iQipsie4roqj)iG^aBtig'tte cml smut 
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along with the good coal; thus ignorance and avarice 
met their just reward, and, instead of a profitable 
undertaking, dissolved a partnership, that, if con* 
ducted with skill and honesty, would have enriched 
the country and themselves. 

A few years since an attempt was made by Mr. 
Burton^, near Clifden, aided by some English miners, 
to raise coal ; after sinking upwards of fifty feet, a 
thin stratum of coal .was discovered ; but the shaft 
filled so fast with water, that the miners^ from want 
of machinery to clear it, wet*e obliged to desist 
until^some future period. Detached limestone rocks 
of considerable magnitude frequently occur in the 
grit soils,' and, though surrounded by bog, wliere 
iheir value would be inestimable, and could be 
obtained at a very moderate expence, they are 
seldom used. Large blocks of limestone have been 
lately discovered in Liscanor bay, seven or eight 
miles from the limestone country, and burned for 
Jime ; also in a bank, near the harbour of Liscanor, 
water-worn pebbles are found and burned. 

The shore of Lough Graney produces a sand 
chiefly composed of crystals, which is used for 
making scythe boards, greatly superior to those 
brought from England ; the country people come 
for it upwards of twenty miles. Sand of the same 
quality is also procured fro^ Lough Coutra, the 
Estate of Prendergast Smyth, Esq. in the same 

chain of mountains* 

Very 
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Very fine flags are raised on the estate 6[ 
Mr. Cooper, a few miles from Kilrush ; they are 
ea^ly quarried, and procured in miisses of consi- 
derable dimensions. They are curiously connected 
by serpentine insertions between the layers. The 
foot-path of Miitown is beginning to be flagged 
with them, for which purpose they are well adapted, 
as iVell from their durability, as from the feet not 
slipping on them as on limestone, which makes a 
very dangerous pavement or flagging. Near Inuis^ 
tymon thin flags are raised, which are used for 
many miles round for covering bouses; they do 
not in general split into laminae thin enough, 
therefore require strong timbers in the roof ; tiiey 
are sold for 6s* tp l\s, per ton, laid down at your 
bouse, if within three or four miles distance. The 
Ballagh slates are preferred, as they are thinner 
than most others. A ton will slate about a square 
or 100 feet; and for laying them on the house, at 
$5. l^d. per square, slaters, if employed by the day, 
generally get 2^. S^ef. and diet. There is another 
sandstone quarry near Kilrush, one near Glenomera, 
and several of this kind of stone in the western part 
of the county. Broadford slates have long beea 
celebrated, and are nearly equal to th^ best Welsh 
slates; they cost at the quarry 2/. Ss. 6d. per top, 
which will cover nearly three squares ; a smaller kind 
are sold for i/. 6s» and will cover about l, square. 

. . As 
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As the e^mflonnicstiodby the£Uiamsoti is ndw opetied 
to Dufajiny Iktle doubt oan he ew^&tiAry&d thai tbej^ 
«fiil supfAy \haA city it the ej^Iusbn of WtlA ^iMS. 
tUllaioe slatto tre reckoned rather iivMtttthki ^oa«U 
fiird: tbey.seU for, whole amd hdf toa^ 2i. 69. dtf. 
per tot) ; quarter ton Ss. per hwidred ; dnvaii slides 
izs, psr tfaoioand^ tlie qQarrj-meii tiave balf tii« 
{mfit for faising: tl»n») the other batf i9 ree^tv^ 
by the propfr^^tor, Mr. Henfry ^ Simfibii.' All tiiei 
quarries seiem to be badly w<ifked ; they d^ Ymhi 
m^ra thanr idiim the suHaee, tboAgb d6^u6tl^& tfife 
hardest aod be^t slaties are at gresMier d^hs thM 
they can attain without the uMtstaYiee €( miciA** 
ncry. This one of Kvttaloe i^ Mroi4«d to a ^feaier 
depth thanr the Bnoadfchrd quarries. 

Tery fine 4^ek HKirble ha« heeti tt^^d at Craggy 
Kaitfa near Eoftis^; i« tak^s a very Mgh pdi^, und 
la^ if well ctHXieiv, ire^fpotA ih^e litge M^bite spots, 
that diafigare Mine of tbe KMkemly iWa^bte. 

Copper pyrites occurs in severat parts ^ Bc^rirl^ 
f faa;?e found it near Dboten; and I aas iul^med 
that, aoiM years sinee, Mr, Ativviesley, who possess^i^ 
te estate in Oleavtfa;^, barony of fturritir^ attempted 
l»f)*ise copper 0re ; bat, aft^ brk)girig over mitienr 
Ihim England at a edwsidettible e^peiice, ^vbethep 
frond their un&iK>Uf^bIe fepofts, or ivteit bthercans^ 
I know not, the fuytHer progress #as aba^ndotted. 

^Tbc chain of ealear^ushilfe, that ttin from near 

Corrofitt, 
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Corrofin, present a very curious assemblage to the 
traveller's eye ; they are generally insulated, flat 
on -the summit,, descending and encreasing in 
amphitheatrical ledges to the intervening vallies ; 
some of them bear a very near resealblance to 
the view of the Herefordshire beacon, given as 
the frontispiece to the 1st vol. of Mr. King's 
Munimeota Antiqua.* 

List of Minerals i discovered by Mr. Donald Stewart^ 
1 and others^ in the County qf Clare ^ and of which 
specimens have been deposited -in the Museum ^ 
the Dublin Society. 

tEAD OAB^. 

I. jltefaMead ore, from a remarkable large course 
of fine white calcareous crystal spar^ 'forty yards 
wide, betwceri the grey limestone rocfcs ^n the 
estate of Anthony Cdpoys, Esq. near Tulla. 
'^ 2. 'Lead ore, found on the lands df Class, the 
estate of Henry O'Brien, Esq. in hard grey toek, 
that strikes 'fire with steel. 

3. Lead ore, 'found in grey «limestaoe roek, in 

the d«er*park of Lemenagh, the estate of Sir Edward 

O^^Bi^icn. It has also :been discovered in various 

D otlwr 

^ These hills are not well delineated in the map of the county, 
INiMished-by Mr. Pelham. 
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other parts of the same estate, sometimes coated 
with yellow crystal pyrites* . , 

4. Lead ore, from Glenvaan, in the barony of 
Burrin, the estate of Mr. Annesley ; also some 
specimens of green and blue lead ore : a large 
course runs into the great limestone mountains of 
Burrin. 

i. Lead ore, from a regular vein on the summit 
of the limestone mountain, on the north-west 
side of the large deer-park of Lemenagh, the 
estate of Francis M*Namara, Esq. 

6. Lead ore, from Gllendree, the estate of John 
Scott^ Esq. near Feacle. 

IiW)N ORF- 

1. Heavy blackish iron-slene,. from Class, near 
Spansel hill ; it strikes fire with steel. 

8. Heavy blackish iron-stone, from a large course 
of spar and ochre, near the edge of the river 
Ardsallas, on the north side of the demesne of 
Sir Edward O'Brien. 

9. Black heavy iron ore, from Goat-island, on 
the Malbay coast, the estate of Lord Milton. 

10. Rich black ochrish iron ore, in a large flat 
on the top of the cliff opposite to Goat-island ; 
near this is a regular stratum of coal-slate, six 

^fect thick^ the estate pf Lord Milton. 

11. Red 
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11. Red iron ore^ from tho same place, near 
Cross. 

12. Very compact reddish iron ore, from the rub- 
bish, where the late Sir Lucius O'Brien made a 
trial for coal, near the road between Corrofin and 
£nnis. 

13. Heavy reddish, iron ore, from the shore of 
Liscanpr bay, near the place, in which coal has 
been found. 

14* A b^ll of iron-stone, from near Pooldagh or 
the BuUopk's pool, on thie estate of Lord Milton, 
pear Cross, on the Malbay coast. 

MANGANBSE. 

15. From the spa- well of Fierd, on the sea- 
shore near Cross, the estate of Mr. Westby. 
Specimens of ^his were seqt to Mr. Roe, at 
Ringsend, and others, who said it was more free 
from iron, and better than apy they had seen 
before, and very fit for makino^ the bleaching 
liquid. It is formed by the water on the rocks.i 

16. ^eavy porous iron manganese^ from Kil- 
credane point, near Carrigahoit castle, the estate 
of Lord Conyngham. 

17. Manganese, from near Newhall, the estate 
of the' late Charles Macdonnel, Esq. 

\8. Manganese, from a large body of it, on the 
p ^ edge 
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edg^ of a bog near Innistymon river, and not 
far from that village, the estate of Edward 
O'Brien,^ Esq. 

COAL. 

19. In several parts of Mount Callan, on tbb 
est^^* of tfie Earl of Egremont, Lord- Gonyng- 
liam, and' the Bishop of Killaloe. Beds of^ irom. 
stone have been also found here* 

3d. Coal, from a stratunr twelve inches thick, 
tfe^r Loughill ferry ; on ther opposite side of 
the Shannon, in the' coitnty df Limerick, tbe 
same stratum is only nine inches thick. Coal 
smut from the cliffs> an t-he west of Cloghansejan 
castle. In a high cliff near this a large seam 
stppear^ like eoal, the estate of Mr. Westby, near 

21. Coal, from Liscanor bay, near Innistymon, 
in the face of the rock a little- above high-water 
mark ; the seam is three feet thick ; the estate of 
Edward Fitzgerald, Esq. 

22. Coal, on the shore of Malbay, within high- 
water mark^ near Mutton island, the estate of 
Ix)rd Conyngham. *" 

23. Coal, ffom a thin seam, in a stream, that 
divides the estates of Lord Milton and the lata 

,^Lord Clar?, ne^r the searshore, to the west of 

Carrigaholt 
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Carrigaholt casUa^ where alsa are strong indica* 
tioD8 of^ coal. 

24. Coal smut, from the remarkable cliffy, where 
water fsAh upon. the> rock^ and has formed a great 
bod; of yellow, ocbre^ near the mouDtaio* of Le^ 
nadiiff or the Bullock's, leap,, the estate of Lord 
Miitorw 

25. Coaly from a stratum four inches thick, about 
midway between* the base and summit of Mount 
Callan,. the- estate of Lord Cpnyngham. 

2^ Sbining^ blackish,, ochrish coal slate, ftjom a 
^eam three feet thick, near the surface of the 
ground,. oi> the sea*&hforey about two miUs east 
of MuttoQ idand,^ the estate of George Stack- 
poole, £sq; of EdeaVale.. 

27. Coal, fr<upi- a seam of it at Fieragb or Foraty 
bay, the estate of William Stackpoole, Esq, 

LIMESTONE* 

It is mentioned only in those places, where its 
scarcity and great v^ue as a manure, make it 
worthy of notice. 

,2?, Reddifib limestone, ia Glenoiiier^K baxony of 
TuUa^ oa tbe^ estates* of Sir Hugh^ Massey and 
|4r.' Arthur. 

29. GUmmery black limestone^ near Six-mlla- 
>ridjpet. ?la^k Iw^s^Wiab vith the impressions qf 

shells 
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shells on it^ in the bed of the river^ that divides 
the counties of Clare and Galway, in Slieve-an- 
oir mountain. 

SO. Black limestone, from large stones found 
.ivithin the tide-water mark, on the shore of the 
river Shannon, about two iniles north of Carrig- 
aholt castle, the estatp of ^he lat^ Charles Mac^ 
donnel, Esq. 

31* SIdty black limestone, from l^lieve»an-oir 
river, ne^r the bleach-green; it was traced from 
Lough Teorig, on the mountain, to Lough Graney, 
a distance of upwards of four miles. 

Also valuable oebres, clays for potteries^ anti* 
mony, and beautiful fluor spar, &c. have been 
discovered ; besides copper ore in several places, 
one mine of which in Burrin was formerly worked. 

Sect. & Water. 

The river Shannon^ after almost dividing Ire- 
land from North to South, and dispensing its 
bounties to the adjoining counties of Roscommon, 
Leitrim, Longford, Westmeath^ Galway, King*s 
County, Kerry, Tipperary, and Limerick, enters 
the Atlantic ocean between this county and Kerry, 
where it is about five miles broad, and seems 
intended by Providence to carry the produce of 
Ireland, to supply the wants of our neighbours, 

through 
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through this cbanneL Of this the merchants of 
Limerick have availed themselves, and annuallj 
export immense quantities of corn and many other 
articles, besides the vast droves of fat cattle, with 
which they have long continued to feed the 
English navy. 

If capital was not wanting, Kilrush would long 
since have had a very large share of these advan- 
tages; and, as Mr. Vandeleur must be sensible of 
the great benefit of a flourishing town to his ad- 
joining estate, no doubt can be entertained, that 
liberal encouragement will be held out to improving 
tenants. When the time lost in working up and 
down the Shannon, (a distance of 120 miles,) 
and the expence of shipping and reshipping, (for 
it will scarcely be believed, that many articles are 
nent up the Shannon from Kilrush to Limerick, 
and there shipped,) are considered, it must point 
out Kilrush as a tnost favourable situation for 
trade, and must eventually contribute to the benefit 
of a part of the county, that is the least improved, 
and the inost improvable in the county. 

The numerous bays and creeks on both sides 
of this noble river render it perfectly safe in everjr 
wind; but, when the wind blows from certain 
points, the passage to and from Limerick is fre- 
queqtly tedious, and occupies more time than 
might be employed in loading a vessel at Kilrush, 
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in so miJtth that I have been irtformed instances 
have occurred, when a vessel heading at Kilrush, 
whilst another ^as passing^ hy for 'Limerick, has 
delivered her <iargo in England, and returned, 
before the other vessel had cleared out of the 
Shannon. 

From Blackhead to Loophead, including the ivbole 
western -boundary of the county, and mbasuring 
upwards df forty miles, thereis no safe'harbour for 
a vessel, except Liscanor bay, and 'this, for want of 
a pier extending to deep water, is usdess for those 
of any burthen. A pier 'has been 'built, or rather 
jobbed, some years since; but, for the reason I 
have just mentioned, it is of use only to fishing 
vessels and smugrgters. From want of a sufficient 
body of water to clear the harbour of the gravd 
thrown in by 'the tide, it is rendered still more 
useless. For preventing this accumulation of gravel, 
some progress was made in augmentitig a small 
stream of water, i^hich runs into the hafbour,'but, 
after jobbing a considerable sum of money to no 
purpose, it has been abandoned. Some gentlemen 
of spirit 'have now tdk^n up the business; and, 
as there can be little doiibt of the liberal contri- 
bution of the proprietor. Colonel Fitzgerald, in aid 
of a sum, M'hidi Parliament, when informed of the 
number of lives it will save, will certaiiily grant, 
this port may be made highly useful. „ 

Dunbeg, 
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Danbeg bay, on aci:ount of rocks Id the entrance^ 
is unsafe for vessels of any size. 

A pier at Glanina^ in the barony of Burrin, would 
be of infinite use, as vessels, that cannot make the 
harbour of Galway, would here find safety, if they 
had a pief, and are at present in a most dan* 
geroQs situation. 

The river FerguSy the most considerable next to 
the Shannon, takes its rise in the barony of Cor- 
comroe; and, after running through the lakes of 
Inchiquin, (containing three l^undred acres,) Te« 
dane, Dromore, Ballyally, and several others, and 
receiving the waters of several smaller streams, 
pursues its course through the town of Ennfsy 
where it is augmented by the river Clareen, and, 
after forming a considerable and beautiful estuary, 
full of picturesque islands, unites with the Shannon 
at about ten miles distance. It is navigable for 
vessels of two hundred tons burden to Clare, a 
distance of about eight miles, and for small craft 
to Ennis. In spring tides the depth is about six- 
teen feet, and in neap tides about nine feet ; at 
ebb a considerable rich muddy strand is left bare^ 
many parts of which might- be added to those rich 
meadows and grazing grounds called corcasses. 
It receives many mountain streams, and after heavy 
rains rises so considerably and rapidly, that large 
tracts of low meadows are frequently overflowed, 

£ and 
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ai|d imoiensp quantitiesof l^^j destroyed^ belpoging 
to those indolent farmers^ who, tboiigh tbiey have 
been annu^ly punished for this neglect, ^tiil persist, 
and who, I ^pa confident, if a p^qposal w^ made to 
carry pff the water, would grudge ^ small sum to 
e0ept it, and shift it on the sbpulders of tbeir 
neighbours. 

Those pes^s of the cotin^ry, eel-weirs,^ also 
contribute to tbroiv back water pp ^he land ; an 
e^l-weir at the bridge of Ardrpao, ne^Lr tbe old 
cnwrch of K^UujIogh, throws b^c^ water qn many 
acres; the r^yer peifgus, though h^e upwards of 
sij^ty feet Ipiifpad, is ijarrow^d by this petty weir 
t$ eight feet. It if^ e^tr^prdinary, that some of 
p^r enligbt^ned legislators da not bring in a biU 
to ^bate thl^ v^y great nuisance; fo^cept grist 
and tPi^k wlb, thferpc4n|M*t he a greater j^ and I 
^m perfectly cpn^inced that, taken in the aggre- 
gate of Ireland, thja.prp|v;ietor« of land, especially 
on rive/rs of moderate dpseent^ are injured io theio 
property to the annual amount of many millbns 
pf money. It is cettamJy in tbe power of graod 
j.uwe§ to remove those, that havebeea lively erected. 
A very moderate sum would lower the obstructions 
on the river F^erguaj but, however willing some 
individuals may be, it is almost ia>po^ible to procure 
a general coQ^nt of the proprietpcs^ a^d it would 
be tpp expensive tp obtain an act of Parliamept 

for 
. I 
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fbt this purpose ; th6 expenee would be more tfaah 
would reniiove all the obstructions. Tfa6 grand 
jury, if they have the power, ought to interfere, 
and present money for it ; and, though their funds 
pi^obafoly W6uld not be ablie to meet the expen* 
diture at once, it might be gradually effected : 
ihe sgUarkSf that art rum paid to comcrodtors^ who 
Ate werst than useless^ would $oon accomplish this 
and many other useftd plans, it probably may be 
thought, that the individualisi, who are injured, 
should expend th6 money for this purpose ; so 
they certainly ought, and it is a strange neglect 
in our legislators, th^t th^re is not a bill brought 
in for the purpose of compelling a general 
drainrager, without' the ekpence of a separate act 
for every thing however trifling ; yet, as the com- 
munity are always ben^dt^ by the prosperity of 
individuals^ it would be wise to effect this im- 
provement and many others firom the public purse, 
and would be infinitely mote useful than many 
mountain jobs of roads, that end perhaps in the 
undertaker's bog. 

Laugh Terroig is situated on the top of the 
ihountain of SHeubogh'ta, in the barony of Tullaghy 
and divide the county of Galway from this. A 
stream from it runs into th^ beautiful Lough Grahey, 
or Lake of the Sun,^abd, after a serpentine course of 
four miles, collects the waters, that several rivulets 
E 2 throw 
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thro\y into Jrmalow^ Lough, and tough O'Gntdy, 
and at about two niiles distance falls into the Shan* 
non in the picturesque Skarri6F bay. 

The river Ougarnee, beginning ne^Lt Lough Breedy, 
communicates its waters with Lough Doon, in the 
barony of Tullagh, after a short run meets that 
from Lough Cloonlea to the north of Woodfield, 
and, continuing its course for' about three miles, 
fofmsa small lake near Mountcashel; from thence, 
after watering Six-mile-bridge, and turning several 
miles, it falls inta the Shannon near Bunratty-casde, 
and opposite to the river Maige, in the county of 
X'imerick, about seven miles from that city. The 
tide flows up to the old oil-mill at Six-mile-bridg^. 

Ardsallas river rises in the barony of Bun- 
ratty ; in its course it receives a consi(Jerable addi- 
tion from a river rising in the barony of Tullagh, 
and unites with the Fergus about six miles from the 
Shannon.* 

The source of the Bldckwater is likewise in the 
barony of Tullagh ; it runs but a short distance, 
before it falls into the Shannon near Limerick. 

Clareen river rises iu jthe barony of Islands, and, 

after a very devious course of six or seven miles, 

joins the Fergus a little to the north of Ennis. 

Many hundred acres could be irrigated by this 

stream ', it is abundant, and falls rapidly. 

A con- 

♦ Sir Edward O'Brien !s irrigating a considerable tract of ground 
from this abundant sLream. 
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A considerable stream rises io Mount CaUan ; its 
course is, upwards of sixteen miles, nearly parallel ta 
the coast ; it forms Lough Duloghf receives several 
other smaller streams, and disembogues itself into the 
Atlantic at Dunbeg. 

Several streams from the barony of Islands con- 
tribute to form, a river, that falls into the Shannon 
at Clounderalaw bay. 

Innistymon river forms for about two miles a 
boundary between the baronies of Ibrickaii and 
Islands, and, running across the barony of Inchiquiny 
constitutes the division between that barony and 
Corcomroe, running for nearly sixteen miles, and, 
receiving the addition of several smaller streams, 
falls in its passage over a very large ledge of rocks 
at Innistymon, and thence into Liscanor bay, form* 
ing at high water a very dangerous passage for 
horses and carriages between Lebinch and Li9canor. 

There are numberless^ small streams in almost 
every part of this county, except in the barony of 
Burrio^ which is but scantily supplied. It is no 
easy matter to ascertain the names of many rivers, 
as they generally take their- names from those of 
any town or remarkable place they pass through* 

The river Boagh or Bow rises in the mountains, 
that divide Galway from this county, and sjso forms 
the division of these counties in its course to the 
Shannon, almost opposite to Holy-Island. 

The 
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The tklces ^e ve^y lYiHMiro^^ aiwoonting to 
upwantfo of 0«e hundred^ tricfa ffouaeis^ tnMy a^dr 
ssnidly butsome are large, aa Lough> Grattey^ Lougb' 
O^iSrady, Lough Tediafie^ aiiMl tnfehiqain, 

Itinera! waters are found in many placet^ the/ 

am^^hlefly cbdybeate; ihkt ut Lisdaunoarna has 

been: long celebrated for its- virtues, partioularly in^ 

obstructions, and some find it btsneficial after » 

wifrteirV drinking: of badwliiskeiy from private stilk ; 

it :ift«trongly ferruginous'^, dnd of an astringent taste,- 

andi strongs smdH b»t rmt=^ fedd, Tbis-^water would 

tier much nasortedito^t if/i(oGommodations for drinkers 

coiikl be; ted);^ but tire health of^thfose^ who go^ 

tbore^ is; probadsly^ mrore injured- by damp' dirty 

Iddgfisgs^in oabbms^^tbamr benefited^ by the' use of 

tbe^^ater.^ Tbis"! spa po»8csset an adv^antage not- 

often met? witfai at soch plaees:^; it iscontiguc^as to< 

:^r'^*^»^^ lb6« sea, an# gives' an f^ion^ of^ sea-bathing, tfs 

bealtb or pIe«iBciro dictate, and the roads are iti 

yetj' tolerable' rc^irv 

At' Scifol^ s in the barony of Inehiquin, another 
cbaiybeat^'bas be«n d^ank with greiat success by 
several afflicted with obstructions. Another chaly>- 
beato hi'eak^ up in the road near Cloneen, about 
a^ndie^m^th-west of the castle of Lemenagh. 
' Jir£/!^{«»A4f?9 spa ehasbe^n' handsomely encl68cd, and 

^has 

* Leasps of sufficipnt length for bui!clitig, owing to a miaority, 
caaaot at present be obtained. • " 
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has afllected many cures. Tbere is another dia* 
lybeate spa at Cassino^ near Miltown Ma^baj. 

Many holy wells are to be seen in different parts 
of the county.* That near Toomgraney, in the 
barony'of TuUagh, called St. Cookris^ is remarkable 
for the purity of its water, and for the remains of 
an oak tree, that measures upwards pf sixt^n feet 
in circumference four feet from the ground. At 
St, Giaaran*s well, near Eonis, there are the remains 
of a very large ash tree. I do not recollect any 
thing remarkable of the other wells but the good- 
ness of the water ; the saints of ancient days were 
certainly good judges of water and land ; indeed 
the county abounds with good springs, surely a 
much wholesomcr beverage than the yn\p malt 
liquor usually brewed at the present day, even in 
London ; the name should be changed, for it is a 
compound of every thing but malt and hops. 

TtirJoghs, called in other places Loghans, a!re 
frequent in this county ; they are accumulations 
of water, either forced under ground from a higher 
level, or surface-water from higher grounds, that have 
no outlet, and must remain until evaporated in sum- 
mer. There is a very large one at Turloghmore, two 
near Kilfenora, and more in other places. Although 
the water remains on them usuaUy for several months, 

yet, 

^ Tkete wells are little regarded, but by the most isQQrant peo- 
ple, and tbii Scythian custom will soon Tacisb. 
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yet, on the subsiding of it, fine grass springs up, and 
supports large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 
These turloghs abound also in the county of Galway, 
and could be drained in general with great ease, and at 
a moderate expencc. I have offered to contract for 
the drainage of several ; but there were such various 
interests to reconcile, and ^uch an unaccountable 
indolence in the gentlemen concerned, that I have 
always retired with disgust. 
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CHAP. II. 



AGHICULTU&E. 



Sect. 1. Mode of Culture. 

FORMERLY the preparation for wheat 
was always a fallow, except near the sea-coast^ 
where the abundance of sea-weed or sea-sand ren- 
dered it unnecessary. In some places this waste- 
ful practice still continues; but the great exten* 
sLon of ' the potatoe culture, and a happy rise in 
rente^ have in some measure assisted the abolition. 
The example of some, but very few, spirited gen« 
tiemen, who cultivate potatoes, clover, vetches^ 
rape, turnips, and other green crops for cattle^ 
will doubtless have every good effect, in shewing 
the farmers the heavy losses they sustain by un- 
productive fallows. Very small farmers and cot- 
tiers scarcely ever fallow their ground ; the usual 
preparation with them is potatoes manured for^ 
and not unfrequently planted in drills ; they are 
generally succeeded by oats, and too (rfiten by 
several crops of this grain, without the intervention 

F 9f 






of any green ameliorating crop, until the ground 
vixM scarcely return the seed they bad sowed. Fre* 
quently the course is; 1st, potatoes with manure, 
or the ground burned ; 2d, wheat, sometimes sowed 
in winter, but ofkener in spring ; 3d, oats^ and 
then begin the course with manure again, but too 
often they continue tbfs j^tji^^^tioo of oats. 

In many parts of the county, chiefly the easteru 
apd western extremities, where the soil in its pre- 
sent unimproved state is not adapted to wheats 
oat^ is a ^ver;|^. general crop, ^d .fr^qgQintljr, after 
manured pot^toes^ and the cultiya^op of this grain U 
contipued, until the erou«4 is comj^Ietely exhausted > 
in this st^^e it remains for ^reral ^ears, producing 
little berbacre, ^nd o( very bad ^u^Iity, until it ba^^ 
prodijiced a sufficient cove^jring to enable tbein to 
burn it a^avn, aiid the sanie wretched C9urse i» 
f)ursu^d, whilst the agent (|)erha{>s ^ome youx^ 
lawyer or attorney, totally ignorant of country af- 
fajrs}* permits his absentee landlprd to sufier^ thus in 
his receipts; foe, at the end of aln^ost evQry Ic^e^ 
the ground comes into hip hand^ ^^.^'^|? impove- 
rishec) state, an4 it is b^ nq means, u^icomnvon to 
l^urn ground four tiuoes dut;in.g a lease of thirty- 

on^ y^?*?' 

'" • '""""' •' * ^ ■' ■ Every 

' '*• Mr. M'BvOjr, tn his Survey 6f tiie County 'of Tyrone, ieeiiis ^o be 

country business ijfiay be considered a grejit bar to imprpv'eiBcnt ; 
the improvement of fand depends very mudi on the' activity and 
l^wledge of agents.** • -^ 
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Erery dottfcif H jMirfettTy ^n^\e 6f tlitf^gfreit 
fslue'^ manure, and gteit etertibn^ sift ev6tf 
t^hera m^idid'tdrcollldct it, rnsotnut^h tUat tbe rb^ii 
4U« frequently irijm-^ to a great extent : tutf-mbuld^ 
sfNraad abodt their doors^ and every hole filled kith 
ir diiririi^ winter, ftrtiis a Very large sfetre of their 
mantirif fcMr j^ofatoes ; tbie iisdar tiibde of platttiHg 
thetti-i^, with t^v^ lixceptions, in b^ds oi afafout six 
f^ y^idty with a tr6n^h two or thi-ee feet wide^ 
aeet^rdiitg to tH^ d^ptfi of ^oil ; iti Vei^y shittdW ^olb 
tb«y are 6fteii diadb ihticK wid^r, in gdr^d ^dik tiat 
fkote tfattn ^i^bteen inches. 
' Sonietiniei itioory or bdggy groond i^ harried fcft' 
this m^sitimahl^ toot, and gcfneraHy two crops iA6h; 
they ar^ alinodt always sttcceedled by oat^, rape^ 
dr fla«. 

Sometimes batrley sticceed^ potaUKetf; it i^ u^edT 
chiefly in the private stills, which atboartd in every 
part of the ceutity, even under the very nose c/f 
the magistrattes ; and som^ peopfo ate impudent 
enough to say, fh&t they ait e so us^d tothesmdlof 
putteen whiskey, they d6 not perceive ther stills ; ahid 
others ar^ still more impudent, who sdy, tbitt s6fite 
magistrates keep stilb in their concerhs. After barky, 
oats are^tttk«n ttshmg as the groirrid w^ill {irbdUcl^ 
ady thing ; it'is th^n left to naturei for scfveYal' yeai^, 
until Ihe, kind nihrse, produces as muchheVbage roo& 
at will enable the repetition of this barbarous system 
F 2 of 
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of tiiStigPr eipectalty if the lease is near its expirallon. 
The value of potatoes is so universally known, that 
few farmers have less than from one to four acres of 
tbem, some ten or more. In some parts of the county 
the ground is manured, and formed into a iridge in' 
the usual way, and the potatoes planted with a long 
dibble^^ that a man thrusts into the ground with 
bis foot, followed by a child or woman, who dr<^ 
a potatoe into the hole; sometimes the potatoes 
are dropped at the usual distance on the surface, 
and put into the hole by the ipan, who dibbles. 
Frequently, after manuring t^^ ridges, or the second 
year after burping, ^ man ma^es a deep cut with 
a spade, which he throws forward, ^t the same time 
inaking ^n op^n cut to receiy^ the potatoe set, that 
he has ready in his hand, from a stock usually 
c$Lrrie4 in an apron before him ; oq drawing out 
the spade, the cut doses on the set. After both 
'of these methods, the potatoes. are ^^cond-spitted 
qr shoyelljsd in the usual ^ay ; but they are erroneous 
practices, bepaus^ th^ ground i$ seldom or ever 
stirred since thp preyious frop, and it would be 
I^ tedious to I^y the potatpe-s^ts at once before 
planting; yet to a poor cpttier it is convenient, 
fpr the operations of maquring and throwing up the 
ridges arejp^srformed at a seasoq of more leisure, 
in winter or top early in spring to plant potatoeis^. 

* This in some counties is called a steeveen. 
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ipeitfa safety, and when his own or Iris laodlovdTs btmry 
of business has not yet coiniiieDce4* There are 
always abundant crops of potatoes after a dry springs 
as the burning of Jand (on which nine-tenths of the 
potatoes of the county are planted) b faeiliuted, and 
seldom fails to produce a plentiful return. If a total 
abolition of this practice was to take place, as some 
people totally ignorant of trural economy seem to 
wish, a famine would be the consequence: when 
better practices amongst farmers are adopted, the 
production of manure by green crops will render this 
mode unnecessary. It must be gratifying to hear, that 
even cottiers are now eager to procure grass*seeds. , 
Lay ground is frequently skinned with a plough 
Mid four horses walking abreast^ (a boy walking 
backwards, and striking the horses in the face to 
make jhem advance,) and burned in the summer 
or autumn ; the ashes are always left in beapt^ 
until the potatoe-digging is finished ; ' about the 
beginning of Decei^ber they are spread, and wheat 
sowed, if the weather is favourable, but frequently 
from wet wei^thev the sowing is deferred until spring. 
Indeed the greater part of the wheat of the county 
is sowed in spring ; this has been the custom time 
out of mind, . and has caused no little merriment 
amongst the farmers, when they saw premiums of- 
fered by societies for experiments on the cultiva* 
lifm of spring ^vheat, and equally so on an author^s 

gravely 
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gr«vdy taMtriia^^ that frMi Ms c xp er i m m t% he fawndr 
it wmM answer ^ iml that fae was^ the fitst^ that bad 
tried it: it ihews bow Utde one paift of IreUnd 
knows of the practices of the other ; this knowledge, 
if no other good efiect arose front ibe statistieal 
siirveyt, woirid be sufficient to obi4atc. those igoo* 
rant sneersy that, indolent gemleaien are bat too 
a|it to indulge thanlselves in. It was the advice 
d the cdebrated Bakewelli^ ^' to see what others 
were doing. *^^' and^ stsange as it may sounds -the 
gendeoien of th^ <»Dunty would be mueh beineh* 
fitfid* bjr sta^ng Im ai iom^. Frequently .after a 
crop of wheat, and oiie or two of oaUt^ the ground 
is liaUowed, and aAef the \mi plougUrtg m October 
is ag^ sowckl with wheat, trenched in with spades 
attd shoK^efey asid then o«4tS| as long as the ground 
will gire any ; after this it Ues^^ as usual, useless 
for sereffid years; 

On the sea-tbese. great use is made of sea>>weed, 
(aifffs) of sey^ai species: two successive crops ai 
potatoes a»e laiLen, and generally followed by wheat, 
oats, luid barley y and the same course repeated ; this 
faai been the practice time immemorial. It very 
often happens, that a sufficient quantity of this nm- 
nure is not tbrdwn in previous to the planting sea* 
sen, sometimes from want of time, or the means 
of bringing it to their land ; in this case they plant 
tb^ potato^ps at tbe usual season, and, according as 

the 
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the moe^ is thi^wn vnhynh% tfde^ it it daily spreii 
0n die pkiOeil >tiir£M:e^ and r^hen .cohered l^ a 
second spit or ^hoveltiiig^ JiKhich loteps tfae weed 
mpial^ and causes it to- rot. Eseperknents hate bera 
midd to afeeert^y wjoether sea-wwd, farid oa freib 
kfHn. tie sea, 9i«s a.better aMiniire than that throira 
ioto laorge heaps to rot belbiafe iwi9g; the icstfk 
kks heeaie ifiurour of tlie fresh weed. If potatoes 
are planted early enoegb on thib; manure, they are 
dry and tweliuasted, but, ^:late^ are apt to be^.ivet 
^cnd yi tasted. Sea^saad has been used itt ttoanyl /[ 
places .with good dSbst, pai^icefaurly by Mr* Mo*- 1 
ADoy Dear NUbown^ w&o spnead a aai»ll ^oaniity - 
mm groMtld of vety infi&rtor quality^ which prodofjod 
set gn^t a erep of grass, aa to set f ov meadow ibe : 
foUewing saomer at seveaEi gjsineas per acne> 90i 
eonrinties to produce a most Jtixvriant growth of | 
^hite olareit and other valMable phrats. It is^gone* . 
esdly aHowed, that this peraianent effect is always 
•she.consequenee of sanding; bet that, by se^- weed, 
dises not last longer than two cropf , and the soil 
ibcqaires the iq>pearance and tenacity (tf clay ; but; 
as they have an abundant and aeYer^failttig supt* 
ply of it, this efifect is disreg^ed;. When the 
swo modes ^an be united, (whieh fbrltinately is 
generally the case) it is reckoned a very superior 
m^agjament. 
Mt. Westby, who possesses^ a consideraWe tra<^ 

in " 
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' in the western part 6f the county^ with ofie or 
two other proprietors, allowed their tenapts for a 
few years some small premium for sanding their 
ground; this had the best effects, as the quality 
of the crops was greatly improved, and the <][lian- 
tity' much encreased ; and the herbage was so much 
changed, that^ when let out to grass, even after 
the most barbarous system of deteripration, the 
ground was covered, with white clover and other 
vahiable plants ;. and from land, that in its ori- 
ginal state only starved a few miserable sheep, 
fat mutton has been rince sold in Kilrush market, 
and lai^e quantities of milk and butter. The pre* 
mium for sanding has been discontinued for some 
years past, owing to some impositions practised by 
the tenants, claiming for more ground than they 
i'eatly manured.* The good efiects^ however, do 
and will for ev^r remain ; and one would imagine^ 
that so very evident an improvement required no 
pther premium than the superior quality and pro- 
ducts. The practice of sanding is chiefly con*- 
fined to the parishes of Killard, Kilfieragh, Moy- 
ferta, and Kilballyhone. In the parish of Kihrusb^ 
where manure is easier to be bad, and permission to 
bum the ground is not granted, they manfire oe 

the 

* Thisi amongst many other instances, proves bow necessary a 
resident, active, inteUigent agent is to an absentee ^ bad one been 
here, it is bighly probable many hundred acres of Mr. Westby's vutes 
would have been ere qow improved. 
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the lay, and plant, in the usual way, in ridges; 
tbe second year^ potatoes without manure^ ; the third 
year wheat is sowed, and the fourth and fifth year^ 
tists; the ground is either manured again, and the 
same course pursued, or else let out to grass in the 
usual way without hay-seeds. 

A large portion of the tillage of tbe county is 
performed by the spade, especially that on the 
sides of mountains, or amongst rocks; the unevennesa 
of the surface^ and too often tbe pocket not an# 
swerii^ for the expencc of a plough and horses; 
and some of the best corn of the country is pro* 
duced in this laborious and expeiisive manner. 

It is almost impossible to ascertain the quantity 
of grain and potatoes produced on an acre ; the 
quality of tbe soil, and superior or defective ma* 
nagement, must always occasion such a great variety 
of produce. The average produce of potatoes is ^ 
from twelve to fifteen barrels of one hundred and 
twenty-eight stone each ; of wheat, from five to nine 
barrels of twenty stone each ; of oats, from ten to 
sixteen barrels of fourtpw stone e^ch ; of barley, 
from twelve to sixteen barrels pf sixteen stone each« 
In Tradree the average of wheat is eight barrels; 
oats, sixteen to eighteen ; and of potatoes, thirty- 
two hansels of sixty stone each to the acre.^ 

o Great 

* When Mr. Young made his tour in 1779, Uie wvtngt of wheat 
was ak Irarfek and an balf^ of oats, twelve barrda; of barlej, twelva 

harreli; 
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Great improvements have lately been made, by 
the introduction of better kinds of grain than bad 
been fornaerly in cultivation ; American wheat, intro- 
duced by the Rev» Frederick Blood ; white Essex^ a 
most valuable kind, by Messrs. Burton and Fitzgerald, 
at Clifden ; some new and Valuable kinds by Sir Fd-* 
ward O'Brien ; also potatoe, Poland, and New Hoi,, 
land oats, are now become common in the county.* 
Bindon Blood, £sq. introduced a kind from England 
much superior to any of those, which on his removal 
firom Riverston he left to the persoifi, to whom he 
set the place ; on making enquiries, I found it tras 
purposely given to ike/owl/ Near Ennis, white wheat 
is called big wheat, and red lammas in some places 
is called ball wheat j I found with one small far- 
mer velvet wheat, which he sold at a high price. 
The quantity of grain sowed per acfe varies greatly ; 
in some places onl}' ten stone of wheat are allowed, 
and twenty-eight stone of oats ; in others, fifteen 
and twenty stone of wheat, fourteen stone of oats, 
and sixteen ston^ of barley ; less x/ohecii is always 
sowed to the acre iti spring than in winter* 

■ It 



barreUj^ sinoe that, to the great encrease in the cuItlivatioQ of potatoes 
nust be attributed the difference^ and these have also encreased, 
for he states 1640 stone to be the afcnige, whilst now. it is Xf^ 
•tone. 

^ I weighed a bushel of Poland oats, it weighed d9i lbs. ; a bushel of 
vay good coounqn oats of the country, only 33| lbs. ; a small quantity 
of Mr. SloQd'f new os^t« equal to upwards of 44 lbs. 
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It is generally thought that in Tradree, and about 
Six-mile-bridge, an equal qaautity of ground is 
occupied by grass 'and tillage. Near the town of 
Ennis great quantities of onions are raised, and sold 
at alllhe fairs and markets, and are often sent to 
Limerick and Gal way, and sometimes to Dublin; 
there is usually sowed in this neighbourhood alone 
upwards of 20 cwt. of onion-seed, and frequently 
great impositions are practised by carriers and others, 
speculating on bad seed in Dublin. 

The kinds of potatoes usually planted^ are applet /^r ^ ':^ 
— ^blacks— cups-^Ieather coats — grenadiers-plumpers 
-—a few red-nose kidney by gentlemen— red apple-^ 
white apple — white eyes— -turks — ^barber's wonders—* 
a few ox noble — a few yams or bucks — English reds 
---coppers — pink eyes, &c** There are more cups 
planted than of any other kind ; they are reckoned 
not only more productive, but vastly more nutritive^ 
being more difficult of digestion, and, as the country 
people say, ** they stay longer in the belly.** 

To shew how far the best of our crdps are behind 
whiyt have been produced in groundin a very high " 
degree o£ cultivation, the following statement is 
given from* the best authority: 

€ 3 Young's 

4^ In tke jtKf 1672 potatoes teldom lasted Icnget Uian ftom Ausmt 
to May. Sioce that period, kinds have been obtained from seed, that 
not only ripen earlter, bat Iwep good for inwards of twfhf aonUHr 
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Barrels. 
Young'sEastcrnTour, v6l. I.p.41d...0atsperlr.a€re29/:^ 

— AnnalsofAgr. vol. 11. p. 159.. .Do. ^ ...29^ 

Do vol.5.p. 240...DO. .........^..•.30^ 

Eastern Tour, vol. 1. p. 401. ..Barley ....*.. ..•..254^ 

; — Do. ..^.. .vol. 3. p. 19. •.Do. ..28-^ 

— Aiinalsof Ag. vol. 2. p. 79.. .Do. .29 

Do ...•.•\ol.2.p.24S...Wheftt laf- 

Do. ,.........e^ii vol. 12. p. 45...D0 19^ 

Do ^... Tol. 2. p. 93...D0 21,5, 

I am perfectly convinced many will say this is 
book /arming, but such are not worth notice. If 
they wish for information from ona in the county 
of Clare, let them ask Mr. Singleton, what bis, or 
his father's crops on the corpasses have been ; forty 
barrels (of sixteen stone each) of bere to the acre ; 
thirty barrels (of twenty stone each) of beans pej* 
acre^ &c» 



Sect. 2. Course of Crops. 

This, although the most material part of agr1« 
culture, is in general the least understood ; one, hx 
'which the greatest abuses prevail, and which all 
proprietors of land are deeply interested to efFecl 
i change into a better mode, without which no per* 
manent improvement can ever be expected. Ws 
Oiay continue to import Scotch swing, and English 
wheel-ploughs, and pther implements of utility or 
whimy but, unless we import along with them the 
best practices of each country, and steadily pttrsue 
^ tbem> 
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tbem^ in opposition to the old school stewards, it will 
o»Iy serve to bring them into disrepute with those, 
who are but too ready to catch at any opportunity 
to decry practices they do not understand. Sir 
Edward O'Brien has brought over a Scotch steward, 
to whom be paCys sixty guineas per annum and his 
diet^ and who has made a rapid change for the 
better in the farming of Dromoland : n^w if he o^y 
makes the ground produce half a barrel per acre more 
than formerly was done, this aiorte would make an 
addition of at least sixty gnineas on a tillage ^«m 
€f such extent (one hundred and thirty acres); but 
this is a very triflii^g part of the advantages to be 
derived from the skill and activity of such a man ;^ 
the value of bis example, to so numerous a tenanlry 
as Sir Edward possesses, is above all oalculatl^ii. TU^ 
is one of the happr^ effects of a residint mnd inteUige^ 
landlord. At Dromoland corn is not stacked io the 
field \ it is carried home from the stock, ricked, «ii4 
immediately thatched, which saves much corn and 
labour. 

It is very much the custom in this eotmty, as 
well as in Galway, to allow stewards and gardener ' 
to become small £urmers and J(^bers in cattle, &e. . 

* The -steward of the old soliool has little less, •comptithig, wStSh 
his wages^ the valae of cows grass, potatoe ground, house, tur^ and 
a number of etceteras, which the indolence of hi^ employer pemitted 
him to take ; but the losses by the idleness of the workoiea tmder iiio^ 
from their considering him of the same rank as thetQselvef^ leave all 
ealculatioQ behind. 
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by which their employers' busineis is always he« 
glected, and frequently themselTes injured ; they are 
almost always in debt to their masters. 

It is no uncommon thing to hqar gentlemen, afta* 
having been in England for a few months, des^nt 
with rapture pn the vast superiority of the agri- 
culture of that country, and, by way of contrast, 
patrioHcaUj/i compare them with the worst of ours. 
This may in some measure be accounted for from theijr 
associating with those English gentlemen, who have 
imide this most difficult science their particular study, 
and by their fashionable lounges to Woburn abbey, 
Holkam, and those Qther seats^ where improved 
practices are conducted in a manner and on a scale, 
that very few of our travelling agriculturists are 
willing to try; and, if they did make a beginning, 
•I fear it is the character of too many of our gcn^ 
tlemen to grow tired, or grudge the necessary eat- 
pence to bring things to bear. Had they made ex«^ 
cursions into some of the remote counties of Eng* 
land, they would have perceived practices to the full 
as absurd as our very worst ; they would have seen 
four or more horses or oxen in a plough, with two 
drivers; they would also have seen repeated corn 
crops taken, without an intervening green oiie ; lands 
undrained, full of rushes and weeds, &c. 2u:. 

That the jhnproved practices of the sister country 
are superior to any in the world, will, I imagine, 

be 
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be readily conceded; but, ceteris paribus^ the Eng- 
lish are not universally so very far before us, as their 
improvements in other branches of science would 
lead us to imagine. 

If the wretched course of cropping pursued in 
this county, that I have before mentioned, was only 
that of small farmers or cottiers, ignorance of better 
practices might be pleaded in extenuation ; but when 
we see them obstinately maintained by those, who^ 
from their education and fortune^ should be better 
informed, no animadversion, however severe, ought 
to be withheld. What improvements can be ex- 
pected from tenants, when landlords are guilty of 
Hiose very blameable practices ? In the course of my 
profesisional visits I have frequently expostulated 
with small farmers (great ones I always found too 
conceited of their own old ideas to listen with even 
patience to any change) on the ultimate ruin they 
would bring' on their families by persevering in such 
a system of extreme deterioration, and at the same 
time endeavoured to impress them with the superior 
immediate (without that it was useless to speak to 
a poor man) and future profit of alternate green 
and white crops; the answer universally was, ** Wha| 
will you have a poor man do ? Surely if our prac- 
tices were bad, my Ldrd A, or Siir B. or Mr. C. 

I 
would not pursue them." Until landed proprietorn 

see with thpir own ^jpes, or procure those,^from whom 

the 
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the mist of prejudice bas been dispelled, to conduct 
their business, this naust ever remain a reproach and 
a loss to theni and their tenantry. The ignorance, 
and consequent obstinacy of stewards of the old 
Sihopl^ has tended more to prevent improvement in 
Ireland, than all other causes united ; those, that I 
bave bad opportunities of seeing in this county, 
(with few exceptions) are ignorant in every re- 
spect of the management of a demesne or farm, 
and are at best bad overseers of labourers; and tbose^ 
to whom many trust their property in buying and 
selling cattle, and who are all attached to stout 
honcy and a thick plump hocky 6r, according, to 
an old Westmeath sayiifg, beef to the beds, 
know no more of the value of a beast, than to ask, 
when selling, a great deal more than the value, 
and, when buying, to offer a great deal less. For 
the instruction of those few farmers, who are willing, 
but have not had any opportunity of seeing better 
practices, or, from the very high price of modern 
agricultural publications, have not found it conve- 
nient to procure those, where such. practices afe 
detailed, I shall take the liberty of suggesting a 
course of crops and management, that will not 
only give a superior present profit, but, after any 
length of time, will leave the ground in still better 
beait, than when they began, The ruinous course 
) hfive befoe^ mentioned, iseith^ to burn or manure^ 

for^ 
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jfor, 1st, petatees; 2d, potatoes; sometimes 3d, pota- 
4oAs; Mhy wheat; and tbeD follow repeated crops 
of oatB, i>ntil the soil is completely exhausted ; it 
•femains then for several years almost totally un- 
inroductive, not even producing weeds but of the 
JbumM^t growth. If, instead of this scourging 
course, which m^y be compared to a q>endthrift 
lliyiEig oa the principal of his money, the following 
is adopted on light soils, (and of this description O 
a great part of the county consists,) I am very 
conBdont it will never be abandoned; Ut, potatoes, 
cither burned for, or manured ; 2d, wheat pr barley ; 
j^, x^lover and ray-grass^ sowed on the ground, 
occupied by the last erop, in the first pfipist weather 
in April or May^ to remain for^^two years, and to 
be cut for soHing in the house ; then the ground to be 
JbrcJcen up in October, and remain until Apnl, when 
it should be well harro^iired, and stretched into fur- 
raws, thirty inches or three feet asunder, and ma- 
nured from the dung' produced by the cattle, that 
bad been fed on the clover in summer. The potatoes 
410W, and for the future, should be planted in 
drills, and landed by the plough, and not in the 
expen^ve n^ethod of many in this county, who 
land their drills with spades and shovels; after this 
ithe same course is to be repeated. In place of 
wheat or barley, oats may be substituted, as the 
<fllf:aw is much 0iore valuaM^ for feeding store cattle 

n in 
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in winter. The fanner may rest assured that, in 
point of immediate profit alone, he will find a ^ma- 
terial difference, ana the ground, instead of being 
greatly impoverished, will be vastly improved, both 
in fertility and freedom from weeds. ^ 

The introduction of vetches, rape, turnips, ic. 
&c. must be gradually introduced, when a' taste for 
improvement begins to dawn in the mind, when 
the cash he has made by the former course begins tf 
burn his pockety and when the value of the clover 
gives him a favourable idea of the great value of 
green crops, and will convince him how erroneous 
the present notion of farmers is, that nothing but 
com eould pay rent ; until that period arises, (and 
I trust it is nott far ofFj it would only perplex and 
frighten those, for whose benefit this course is sug^ 
gested. Whilst the. small farmer is pursuing this 
profitable course, it is hoped those of mfore and 
better information, and larger income, will lead the 
way in the introduction and cultivation, on steady 
principles,^^ of the best kind of green crops,* in the 
most improved manner, and^ consumed in the house 
by stock ; then, and not before, we may expect 
$uch good practices will be generally adopted. 
Irish farmers are not that race of obstinate 
fooU they are some;times called by absentees, or 
their interested or ignorant agents or stewards ;* 
they are no qaore wedded to the customs of tbeic 

forefathers, 
/ 
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forefathers, than the English, or those of any other 
country of the same rank. I have ever found them I 
ready to listen, and .willing to be instructed, if | 
gentle oiethods are used ; but the language of pe* 1 
talant reproach, so often used to them, is by no ^ 
means calculated to make proselytes : how quietly | 
an English farmer would bear such language from* ' 
a stranger riding along the road, as, *^ Damn you^ 
you stupid rascal, why don't you use two horses to . 
your plough ?" He certainly would return the com* | 
pliment,^and peirhaps might make some additions J 
to it. . 

The practice, of ploughing with only two horses 
of oxen (still a driver) has been adopted within a 
few years by many, who formerly used never less 
than four, sometimes^ six ; example here, as in all 
other cases, is worth' volumes of precept. FaU 
lowing is still practised, but not to the extent it 
formerly was ; the great encrease in the cultivation 
of potatoes has lessened this odious custom ; the 
rise in rents too has undbubtedly contributed to this 
desirable abolition ; low rents have always tended 
to make farmers indolent. It is to be hoped, that 
farmers will at length become sensible of the loss 
they sustain by this triennial lax, more ruinous in. 
its consequences than those, about which there is 
: always so much croaking ; but this is a voluntary 
one, therefore more pala^bl^. , Twp sqcqessive. 
H 3 crops 
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crqps of wbeat are sometitiies taken, bat not often»^ 
Acc(»rdlng to the sldveuly niode of following 
; IQ this county, and, i may add,^ the greatev 
. part of Ireland, it has bot tlie intended effect of 
! destroj^ing weeds, but with respect to perenoiak 
\ "weeds, that prop^ate hy the root, a cjtiite eontrarj 
\ one, as it only divides the roots and encrieases th^m;^ 
: for few ever think of picking them off, and amsual 
i add bienfaiat weeds are perihitted^ to ripen their seeds,. 
^ before the groimd is plbughed y tiie proper period 
ibr this operation is, when the ymmjg; weeds are an 
inch or two high, when they are either turned intd 
the ground and become a trifling manure, or are ex- 
posed to the son and air, and destroyed. It is.I^ 
no means uncommon in this county, as yreU asm the 
9>unty of Dublin^ to see- thistles, docks^ rag-weed, 
and oth^ pemidous sorts in full seed, before they 
are turned iln by the plough, or ratber left witb 
their breads istlcking up bet^een^die furrows, where^ 
they come to maturity* 

The extraordinary exertions made by small £mv 
mers aiid cottiers to procure manum (in many eases^ 
to the very great injury of the roadi^,) would lead 
one to tbink^ that very bttle attention, aided by 
example frotn landlord^) would easily induce tbesv 
to abandon this practiefe: for, w accomplish tbei 
aceumulation of this sine qua non of agripultare^ 
edVirs ind ether beasts are generally kept in tto 

.]ious& 
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bousQ in tviater^ andfed wilh potatoes^ osuaHy boiled 

aad miiced with bran» if the jprice is reasonable* 

Of the value of potatoes for this purpose chey are 

so perfectly sensible^ that it would be an easy matter 

to induce them to cultivate a snaall portion of ground , 

with rape^ vetches, clover^ turnips, or any of 

those other valuable plants^ whiah the improvements^ 

in modern husbandry have so happily introduced 

into field culture. If we advert to the endles» 

variety of soils, in which the pptatoe thrives, to the 

universal knowlec^e of the nu>de of its cultivation, 

to its ameliorating properties, especially if planted 

i|^ drills, to its undisputed fattening quality, to the 

superiority it possesses over every other vegetable 

production for cattle, of keeping good for upwards 

of twelve months, to the ease and perfect safety, 

with which it is kept in large quantities, and to 

many other advantages, which must occur to every 

agriculturist, it deserves the most serious attention 

of those- enlightened fa^rroers, to ascertain, by steady 

and well conducted experiments, wlieiher it should 

not in a great measure supersede the use oj many others^ 

cspecialLy sinee the introduction of spring wheat. 

Beans were formerly sowed to a great extent m\ ^ '>/^4, 
the rich lands near the river Shannon and Fergus, • 
b«t this culture has greatly deolined. Mr. O^Brien 
of Crs^ilow had a very fine crop of beans in 1807, 
and the same year, after pulling the beans, mowed. 

a very 
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a very abundant <;rop of hay, ibut it must be re- 
membered it was on corcass land : it is the opi-' 
nion of a gentleman perfectly conversant in the 
nature of corcass lands^ that, if beans and oats were 
sowed alternately, they would produce abundant 
crops for ever. When these lands are first em- 
banked, they are of such fertility, that little else 
than straw is produced. Captiun Palliser near Bun- 
ratty reclaimed a good deal of this land ; the first 
year barley, all straw ; then seren successive crops 
of potatoes without manure; and in 1801 I saw 
the oats, that followed these; it was very long 
in the straw, and well headed ; he intends to 
follow this with several crops of the same grain, 
and is certain of each crop encreasing in pro- 
ductiveness. 

I have heard it asserted that, when the ground, 

from repeated oat crops, becomes full of couch-grass 

and other weeds, and somewhat impoverished, a crop 

of beans is taken, which not only cleans the ground, 

but restores its usual fertility, and they commence 

'.^ agaiq with exhausting x crops of oats. A very com- 

^ ytyf // mon course on corcass ground is; 1st, potatoes, 

.Iti //'// without manure ; 2d, wheat; 3d, wheat ; 4th, oats, 

with clover and hay-seeds ; 5th, very fine meadow ; 

it may be easily judged, what ground it is, that 

could produce such meadow after such a scourging 

rotation. 

Sect. 
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V 

Sect. 3. Use of OxeUj and how harnessid. 

Oxen are not much used in husbandry ; they 
mre thought not to step quick enough, especially to 
meet the hurry of spring work ; I am convinced 
this partly proceeds from not selecting them'j large 
and strong-boned oxen are usually sought after 
for this purpose, without once considering, that 
heavy beasts of every kind are unfit for work, thiat 
requires dispatch ; if, on Ae contrary, middle-sized 
oxen (and. whose activity of step was previously 
ascertained) were selected, this objection would 
have little weight. This difference of step seems 
to be wholly disregarded by farmers, and, when 
young oxen are to be broke into the draft, the se- 
lection is usually committed to a bigoted ignorant 
ploughman, who generally chooses the largest, be- 
cailse he thinks strength the only thing necessary ; 
another thing materially injures the step of oxen, 
the laziness of both ploughman and driver. 

A strong corroboration of what is before ad«- 
vanced, occurred at th6 ploughing match of the 
Farming Society of Ireland, at Huntstown, in March 
1805; the Rev. Mr. Symes of Ballyarthur, in the 
county of Wicklow, obtained the premium and cup 
for the best ploughing from several competitors; 
^ was performed by t^'o small spayed heifers, who 

beat 
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beat several pair of very fine horses in quickness 
of step, and, contrary to the general idea, that 
oxen, if quick steppers, are apt to be blown or 
iosQ their wine), these were as little afi^cted at the 
€A>Qclusion as the best horses in the field. Ano* 
tber instance of their equality with horsey opcurre4 
^ the ploughing m^tch at Mr. Sbaw> at T^rrenure; 
two b^jist^ di4 their work equal to the best pair 
pf fiorses in the Qeld. Sometiii^ ipxen, ^nd borsefS 
or mules, are ttmte4 iu a plough; but of all the 
preposterous customs^ which t^in^ and ignorance 
have ss^nctipned^ this seems to b^ the greatest; 
&^ttently a large sluggish ox is coupled to a young 
spirited quick*stepped horse or oaule ; at first th^ 
horse exhaust^ his strei^tb, but at length, findipg 
bts advant^g;^ iq bfecoming as la^y as M^ ox, h^ 
fver after retains the slow step, ^ may be seen 
in every part of Irelapd^ ivb^e the lo$s, by tbe 
4i«giasting snfbil^ pace of both plp^gbnian aD4 
borsei^, is a very heavy drawback m the profits pf 
farming, ai^d is tljie ^ause cf gre^t iiyury ia spring 
to those horses, who are be^ into a quickne^ of 
step they have not been used to^ aiid are frequently 
l^illed by their cruel piasters/ 

The question so often aiy) so Ipng before the 
public,' whether the use df hor^^ or oxen is more 
eponomica} for agricul^rf^ vprk, rems^ins still un- 
decided. Thp advppiues for h6|ise$ contend, that, 

, ,: -. -^v though 
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t'baugh they cost more to |f)archas6, require better 
iceepihg, eat more than oxen, and are of infinitely 
less valiie^ if injured, 6r when past their labour, yet 
the superior agility of their rhotions, enabling them 
to perform a greater quantity of work, more than 
counterbalances the low price, cheaper keeping, and 
superior value of the ox when past his labour. iThe 
comparison has probably never been fairly made ; it 
has been almost always between large sluggish oxen, 
ill fed, and middle-sized quiet-stepped horses, fed^ 
with oats twice or three times a day. What far- 
ihev evet thbu'gbt, when he went to a fair to GuV 
a team of oxen, of making itheto step out before 
Bim ? He 6nly looks to those, who are likely to groti^ 
to a large size, and who hav6 plenty of bone in their 
legs, without once considering whether they move 
fast or slow ; on the contrary, if he wishes to pur*- 
chase horses, they are made to go through all their 
i9ovemen£s, and rejected if tWir step is sluggish ; 
no wonder, therefore, that oxen are more slow in 
their motions; but put a pair of those lubberly, 
heavy-legged, blick horses, that were lately most 
injudiciously atteiBpted to be introduced from Lei- 
<ie^tershii'e, by the side of Mr. S^-mes's heifers for a 
day's pTogghing against time, and a more forcible 
light will be thrown on the subject, than by any* thin cr 
I could sVy. The proper feeding of working oxen 
is generally ifabst shamefully neglected, ^nd falls 

I DIOS^ 
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most deservedly on the hard-hearted niggard hi? 
owner : if they get hay, they are generally thought 
to be un'commonly well fed ; no wonder, therefore, 
that they are slow in their moveinents. What sort of 
step, and for^what continuance, would horses have, 
if fed in spring with hay alone? I have seen, at a 
very celebrated seat near Dublin, oxen fattening for 
the Farming Society's shew, pampered with every 
vegetable delicacy modern agriculture could pro- 
duce ; withip a few yards 3tood a teani of miserable 
creatures, nothing but $kin and bone ; they fre- 
quently lay down whilst at work in the plough ; no^ 
a potatoe, cabbage^ or carrot was thrown to these 
poor animals, nothing but indifferent hay, the refuse 
of the fattening cattle ; the steward, an Irish Engr 
lishman, *' know'd all the English^practices, aye thai 
" he did, know'd oxen never would stand it, not 
" they, and he told master so, that he did, but master 
'^ would have his way, and now he seed the conse- 
** quence." The consequence of this ignorance and 
prejudice was, that, instead of turning them out 
when the spring work was. finished in May, in good 
store order, which th^y would have been if well 
fed, besides doing twice the quantify of work, they 
were, obliged to be kept over another year to fatten^ 
before they were fk for Dublin niarket ; and, as the 
land was worth at least six pounds per acre, they 
cost upwards of twefnty pounds each to make theq 

fat, and this without any green winter feeding. 

'^ ■■ . ■ ' ^ To. 
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To make the comparison fairly, the feeding should 
be alike; if they get Swedish turnip^ potatoes, or 
bruised furze, it must not be understood to mean, that 
they will be able to perform hard spring work without 
a portion of corn, but they ought certainly to make 
a considerable part of their food. Mr. Young, in 
his most excellent Farmer's Kalendar, p. 263, says, 
" Swedish turnip is, next to carrou, the very best 
food, that can be given to horses.^' 

Oxen are not so liable to accidents as horses, 
nor to be ridden by lazy or vicious servants ; where 
one beast only is kept, a horse will be always found 
most useful, but, where many are necessary, some 
of each sort will probably be found most economical. 
Michael Blood, Esq. when living at Roxton, formerly 
tried oxen, but imagined they were constantly laine 
from gravel getting between their claws. William 
Burton, Esq. of Clifden, has used oxen in all klnd9 
of work, and found them to stand well on their 
iegs, and always in good order. 

The Earl of Egremont, who, uses oxen entirely, 
allows his English tenants three per cent, of their 
annual rent, if they conform to his example. How 
praise^worthy would some premiums for the im- 
provement of the agricultuVe of his numerous te- 
nantry in ikiA county be ? Surely they h^v^ a right to 
expect some encouragement, to compensate them 
for his total absence ; it is certain there arc no tenants 

I a iM 
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in tbif} cpunty, whose s^griculture wants the fostering 
liand of a landlord more ; deterioration may be 
found with them in great perfectipn ^ ^r)d even qiiddle- 
men, who pnjqy large incofnes wider hiqiij a|:e sa 
farfron^ setting a good example, that they are u^u^Hy 
tfie very worst kinc^ of tef^ant an absentee can.ha^e^ 
and the greatest tyi:^nts to cottier tenant^. I shall 
have occasion tp say a>ore of the§e gentlemen in 
another place. Oj^n ar^ now in mapy places guided 
by a ring in the nose ; this al>vays rci^^ains, and dpes 
i^ot in th^ least pfevept his feeding. Collar^ arp 
also qs^d by many, but the barbarous custom ojT 
tyorking these pppr creat\ire$ in yokes and bow» 
is $tiU continued. 

In Tradree a good o^any Qx^n are usetj, bu| 
generally iq yoHp^. ^ 

Sect. 4. Nature and use qf Implements of Htisiandfy* 

The plough of this county is very ill calculated 
to perfornr^ good worl^ ; one pf its greatest defects is^ 
the sole not lying flat on the bottom of the furrow^ 
by wJiicb means small ribs are left unplougbed, 
which in wet soils (especially wherp the ridiculous 
custom of crqss^Joughjng ^s praqtis^) prevents th^ 
watir froni running into the furrow^ apd in"^ i^M^er 
h highly prejudicii^U I^ may be set down as an 
^xiom^ that, whet) the pk>ggbma[) does not preserve 

an 
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an ^rQci posture a| hU wofk, it is b^dly executed ; 
the furrow after good ploughing should be perfectly 
flat at the hpttom, and the cut on the land sidp 
quite perpendicular ; the share is seldop broad 
enough to cut the furrow, consequently great ad«? 
ditional forcp is necessary to tear instead of to cu^ 
the sod ; even if the fin should accidentally be Qri^ 
ginally broad enougli» in a short time it wears almost 
off, and becomes quite blunt ; this, ^nd the general 
bluntness of the coulter, causes a great eqcrestse of 
■ cjraft. The Scotch plough, according to the im- 
proved principles, seeiqs to be one of the best we 
have yet adopted ; it turns a sod nine or ten inches 
broad, and fiye or six inches deep, in stiif soils, iiifith 
the s^ssistance of only a pair of horses. or oxen 
without a driver, in a much superior manner, and 
with more ease to both cattle and ploughman, than 
such, work is usually effected in this county by four 
horses, and one*, and very often two drivers, and, not 
unfrequently, a man to keep the plough in the 
ground by pressing on the end of the beam with 
a pitchfork. It very rarely happens, that the fur. 
rows are nuide straight; the person, who leads the 
horses, cannot possibly guide them in a right line ; 
be is too much occupied in beating them (fonr in 
a breast) in the face to make them go forward; 
and the furrow, from the faulty construction of 
the plough, is generally so badly defined, that the 

horses 
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horses deviate from it, and form curves not unliktf 
those tame and gently waving outlines, which some 
of our modern improvers are fond of in planting. 
Besides, the ploughman scarcely ever takes his eye 
off the furrow, he has enough to do to keep the 
plough in the ground ; if, on the contrary, the plough- 
, man holds the reins, his eye is constantly fixed on 
some object on the headland, which he sees between 
the horses' ears, who scarcely ever deviate froto the 
square and clean furrow, that a good plough leaves ; 
and the work is not only performed with exactness, 
but with ease to the horses, and, except in strong 
ground, the ploughman has seldom any exertion to 
make, the plough often running several perches with« 
out any assistance from him. At every ploughing 
match poles are set up on the headlands, to which 
a good ploughman runs bis furrow nearly as even 
as if it had been cut by a garden line ; a leader 
to a plough would find this almost impossible, as 
has been often proved at ploughing matches, where 
attachment to old ridiculous customs has induced*, 
some farmers to expose themselves by sending 
ploughs drawn by four horses or oxen ; the result 
has been, without an exception, that their work was 
the very worst in the field, and even executed iii 
a lons;er period than that by two horses,* 

Sir 

» I have frequently had the upper part of drains ploughed put, 
^ placing itakei at each end, aod executed as straight as if by a line. 
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Sir Edward O'Brien, the Rev. Frederick Blood, 
and Mr. Burton of Clifden, have adopted the Scotch 
plough, with two horses or oxen, worked with collars 
and no driver, and find every advantage, that could 
be wished for. To shew the benefit of good ex- 
ample^ I have seen a neighbouring small farmer 
landing his potatoes in dnlU, thirty inches asunder^ 
with a plough ; so much superior is example to pre- 
cept. In m^ny parts of this county, and on light 
soils, they are so. obstinate as to use four horses 
abreast in what can only be called scratching the 
ground, it could not be termed ploughing. The 
traces are generally n^ade of rope, sometimes with 
iron thimbles, but seldom with collars; those made 
of strs^w, called sugans, are usually substituted. 

The common harrows of the country are of various 
sizes i they usually have five bars ; they are of very 
rude workmanship and materials, and the teeth are 
SO fixed, that several follow each other in the same 
line. There has been lately a new kind of harro^ 
adopted at the Implement Society's works on the 
North wall, that is reckoned superior to any former 
one ; it consists of two small harrows joined in the 
middle, by which means it has not only the longi* 
tudinal motion of the old form, but has that hust- 
ling latitudinal one so desirable in rough ground; 
it is drawn by two horses, but each horse draws 
bis own harrow, a mode that, if possible, should be 

^dopted in all kinds of farming operations. 

Carts 
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Carts are used by only a fe\t gentleonren ; those 
tnade in the country are sonnetiloies cdled Scotl&h 
p^ts, but the principles, on which they are dnfttdf^, 
are Httle underiitood by carpenters ; they aaay bate 
the appearance, and be painted blue mth red wheels^ 
(a plan adopted lately by every botching carpenter,) 
yet be deficient in good principles. Sir Edward 
C^Brien has S<iotch carts, admirably contrived for 
farming work ; they are, 1st, carts ; 2d, by th'6 
addition of cradles, they become harvest waggons ; 
and, 3d, on the satne wheels and shafts a frame goes 
On, that converts thetn into Very capacious turf- 
traggbns ; the nave^ are of cast metal. C^rs^ exiled 
h^re itrucRles, and in other counti6is Munster dars, 
and of a very bad construction, are generally used ; 
the axletree is always of wood, and so very tliick^ 
that a great deal of untiec^sary friction is caused^ 
they are usually sold re^dy made, including straiddld 
and haiti^ of ash, for l/. 14^. \\d, — five stone df 
iron, 17^. 6rf. — smith, ^s. 9rf.— in all 3/« \$, 4irf. 
Mlich loss of labour is occasioned by not having 
the tdrf-kishes sufficiently capacious to draw a propet 
load for a strong horse ; lirg6 unwieldy machines 
for this purpose are sometimes seen, in which font 
or six oxien or horses ai^ harnessed. I have seeti^ 
ill the streets of Ennis, six unfortuhate oxen draw* 
ing one of these cumbrous machines; they drew 
by yokes and bows on th6ir bate shpulders, sfceth- 

rng4y 
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ingly much distressed; between the pain occasioned 
by this barbarous mode, and the ill construction 
of the machine, the load, though it appeared a 
mountain of turf, and was a cause of great exuha- 
tion to the drivers, did not contain near so much 
as they could liave drawn, if harnessed singly ; for 
I observed, that, instead of pursuing a right line, 
they often staggered against each other, and devi- 
ated considerably, fn so much, that I am convinced 
two of them frequently drew the whole ; they drew 
twenty-one kishes of dry turf; singly, they would 
have drawn a much greater proportion. 

In some few places the slide car without wheels 
is still used, and generally made of bog timber ; 
for drawing loads down ste^p hills it is an useful 
implement, as it does not run on the horse's heels 
like the wheel car. 

The other implements are spades, called in some 
parts of Ireland ioj/s or facks. They are: inconve- 
nient heavy tools, throwing the weight on one hand, 
and greatly inferior in handiness and strength to 
those in use in some parts of the county of Meath, 
and other parts of Leinster. When they become 
worn, they are narrow in the blade and short, and 
most unfit for cutting in bog, or fpr moving loose 
-earth ; spades for this purpose should be very broad. 
I have seen upwards of forty men cutting drains in 
a bog, with these worn-down spades; the sod usually 

K fell 
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fell o£F tw6 or three times, and not unfirequently 
h was left for the shovel ; as to pitching it to any 
distance, as it should be, that was quite out of tibe 
question ; the custom in this county, jand indeed in 
most others, is to leave every thing for the sbon^el : 
in arranging labourers, the stewards of this county 
allot a shovel to every spade, though a good sho- 
veller could easily keep two spades employed ; but 
the good-natured spadesman, to prevent the shovel 
Wanting work, does not throw any of the earth up 
on the bank, and the steward, wrapped up in bis 
great frize coat, takes no notice of this indolent 
habit. 

Stewards and gardeners, who have even been in 
England, when they come into, this country, too 
often conform to all the bad practices, and use all 
the unhandy implements of the country. Shovels 
are generally bad and too heavy : pitchforks are 
almost always tOo short in the prongs, and rakes 
with teeth so short, that much of the hay is left 
behind. Every kind of tool has a b^d handle, ge- 
nerally crooked, and too small and pliant, partly 
from a scarcity of wood, and a partiality to a 
bent handle. Scythes and reaping-hooks, of tlie 
usual form, firom England ; but the first are so badly 
set in the handiie, that a man, to mow as close 
as he should do, must almost touch the groui>d 
with bis knuckles ; as the mower does not choose to 

injure 
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injure bis back by this plosture, he is permitted 
by his indolent employer to leave a large portion 
0t grass uncut, between where the point and heel 
of the scythe meet in different swaths. 

Slanes for cutting turf generally too large. Wheel- 
barrows very bad ; by the faulty position of the 
wheel, the entire weight is thrown on the hand, 
and they do not carry one-third of the weight 
they could with those, where the wheel is brought 
under the body. Some feyv gentlemen Have potatoe 
washers, and still fewer have winnowing machines. 
I have not heard of any thresbifig machine in 
the county, but those belonging to Sir Edward 
O^Brien, and Boyle Yandeleur, Esq. wdth which he 
threshes forty barrels of oats (6f fourteen stone each) 
in eight hours with two horses, smart work. 

Sect. 5. Market's for Grain. , 

The principal markets for the sale of grain are 
Ennis, Innistymon, Clare, Skarriff, Six-mile^bridge, 
and Kilrush. Some are abundantly supplied, as Emiis, 
Clare and Kilrush, where grain is purchased very much 
for the Limerick exporters ; the others- are chiefly 
supplied with oats and barley, and some wheat. 
The different flour-mills take off a large quantity 
of the produce. The greater part of the barley 
IS consumed in the private stills, that abound in 
every part of the county, and, however they may 
K 2 have 
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bave injured the morals and health of the inha-* 
bitants, they have certainly tended to encrease the 
quantity of tillage., The market of Kilrush is rising 
rapidly into consequence, and, if capital was not 
\^antingy would take still larger strides, as, instead 
of buying on commission for the Limerick mer-» 
chants, as practised at present, there would be a 
direct intercourse with Liverpool and other ports 
in England, not only for corn, but for beef, butter, 
pork, .and rape-seed, which last is becoming an 
article of agricultural produce, that deserves every 
encouragement, because so materially connected 
M'ith the improvement of the extensive hogs, with 
which this neighbourhood abounds, there not being 
less in one tract than four miles square; besides, 
the additional expence of shipping and reshippipg, 
and loss of time in going up the Shannon, a distance 
of upwards of forty miles, would be saved. There 
has been lately a very commodious and handsome 
market-house built here by Mr. Vandeleur. The 
market-house of Corrofin is at present almost use- 
less, as all corn not purchased at Clifden mills is sent 
40 Ennis; to the disgrace of the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants, it is the chapel fit present, and on Sun- 
day morning the ball-players are turned out, to 
make room for the priest to celebrate mass, after 
which the ball-playing again commences. A few. 
years since, a good deal of money was collected { 

amongst 
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amongst many others. Sir Edward O'Brien contri- 
bated twenty pounds, and many neighbouring Pro- 
testants also gave liberally for the erection of a 
Catholic chapel, but, after building a part of it, 
all further proceeding has been stopped, and it re- 
mains a reproach to the managers. 

The market*house of Tullagh is also at present 
liseless, except to the horses of those, who attend 
divine worship at either church or chapel. 

The payment for corn at the mills, and by those^ 
who buy on commission, is usually by bills at dif- 
ferent dates, sometimes cash, and often part cash, 
to answer present demands, and the remainder by 
bills ; an agreement is usually made by the seller, 
that he shall have not less than a certain present 
price, and whatever rise in the market (if any) 
there sliall be between that period and a certain 
remote one, perhaps three or four months from the 
time he delivers his corn. 

This is a wretched mode, dictated only by want 
of capital, and is frequently the cause of much dis- 
puting, and often of litigation, and sometimes loss 
to the seller, as lately happened by the failure of 
a commission house ; but this practice has lately 
been abolished in many places. I could not find, 
that th^ want of the inland bounty on the carriage 
of corn to Dublin, formerly paid, has in the least 
diminished the produce of corn ; whatever objec- 
tions 
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tions may hare been formerly made against the 
propriety of this act, it cannot be denied, that it 
caused the erection of a great number of extensive 
flour-miils,, and of course promoted, the cultivation 
of corn in districts, where, from want of this en- 
couragement, scarcely more was produced than 
supplied the home consumption. Indeed the bounty 
paid in this county was .rery trifling, amounting in 
sixteen years to little more than SOO/. whilst^ in 
Kilkenny, during the same period, upwards of 
151,000/. was paid. Whatever may have befen the 
merits or faults of the measure, I am perfectly con- 
vinced, that any encouragement to convart grass- 
land to tillage will be gKatly nMsapplfed, witil an 
ameliorating course of cropping is one of the in- 
dispensable conditions, and could have been only 
dictated by ^bose, \i^ho know more of financial and 
commercial affairs than of agriculture. The vast 
quantity of communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture on this subject, if we were to judge from 
what have been published, shews how Jittle the 
matter is understood even in England ; one signad 
G. S. C. and republished by the Dublin Society in 
their Transactions, is particularly objectionable. 

The good effects of either bounties or restrictions 
(with some few exceptions) on any kind (^ agri- 
cultural produce are at least doubtful, a certamty 
of a demand and a good price being much more 

likely 
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tikdy to encourage an extended cultivation than 
an act of parliament. See What the h»gh price of 
rape has done ; there are many thousand barrels of 
it produced in this county, which all the premiums 
offered by the Dublin Society, or the example of 
some very few landlords, could not effect ; the high 
price and certainty of a sale at Limerick did wonders. 
How many exposed tbenMselves to ridicule a few 
years since, when they proposed to enact laws to 
oblige farmers to bring in their corn, and to establish 
a maximum of price? How these wise beads would 
shake, if a maximum of rent of their estates, or on 
commercial productions, was proposed ? But it seems 
they imagined, as too many ignorant people do, 
that agriculture was of less, consequence than any 
other brMcb of commerce, and the plough a less 
useful instrument than tbe loom or shuttle. The 
cokivation of rape is in a great measure free from 
tbe obgecttODs, that have been before stated against 
breaking up grass-lands for tillage, because, being 
usually sowed on bog or moor, this kind of soil is 
not so easily injured, and would otherwise remain 
toully unproductive. No bounty^ public or private, 
sbouU be given for any.com crop, that did not 
succeed or wiis not followed by a green one ; and tite 
Farming Society of Ireland are so far defective in 
tbeir premiums for corn^ as they confine them to 
quality and quantity of/ grain per acre. 

A large 
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A large quantity of oats is consumed by^the cavalry 
in the different surrounding towns; that of Gort 
alone consumes about 3500 barrels of fourteen stone 
each, at from iOo. to 14^. per barrel; about 800 tons 
of hay, ait from 50^. to 3/. Ss» 3(/. per ton ; and of 
straw about 400 tons ; this consumption must be of 
great service to the country. Bad oats sell for as 
much to the contractors as the best,- which is not 
a little exjtraojrdinary, as the army are ilksually very 
particular in the quality of their forage. 

Sect. 6. Use of Green Food in Winter. 

Potatoes are very much used in winter for 
milch cows and pigs; every cottier knows their 
value* The Rev. Frederick Blood, Mr. Blood, late 
of Riverston, and Mr. Burton of Clifden, have cul- 
tivated rape and borecole' for this purpose, and 
found them of great benefit in spring ; many others 
from their example are now preparing for theif cul- 
tivation ; they only want to be better known to 
ensure a general culture. Sheep prefer rape to 
borecole ; when they have been turned into a field, 
where both plants were growing in great luxuriance, 
they scarcely touched the borecole, until the rape 
was all eaten ; and it is remarkable, that there were 
many variegated curled borecole, which remained 
untouched, until the plain curled borecole was nearly 
finished. rj,^^ 
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Tbe graziers say, that the perpetual verdure of 
their land, especially on the calcareous soils, pre-* 
eludes the necessity of providing either hay or any 
cultivated green food; In those vast tracts of rocky 
ground in Burrin, devoted almost exclusively to the 
rearing of sheep, the use of hay is almost unknown, 
(indeed if necessary it could not easily be bad,) 
and the continuarlce of snow for any length of time 
is very uncommon; if this should happen, immense 
numbers must starve, or be lost amongst the rocks. 
On lands, on which a Leinster man would think 
his cattle would starve, I have often seen a bite 
for them in March, caused by the natural fertility 
of the soil, and the shelter of the limestone-rocksj 
which is also of the greatest benefit to stock in winter 
and inclement springs. In this part of the county th* 
graziers are very much in the practice of permtttibg 
their summer grass to remain untouched until the 
following spring ; it is called here winterage, i^nd 
in England rouen, and, where it will stand, as in this 
country, is of inestimable value, and frequently sells 
for a much higher price than it would ha3^ done 
in summer, especially when a low price for cattle 
induces graziers to keep over some of their stock 
to another season. 

In other parts of the county, that do not pos* ^ 
sess the$(e advantages, green winter food would be. 
of in^nite benefit, especially in the eastern and. 

L western 
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western extremities, where, firOm the retentive nature 
of the substratum, and a total want of drainage, 
vegetation is greatly retarded ; here green food would 
be inestimable, particularly rape, as, after the head 
is cut off, or the leaves stripped fr6m the stalk, the 
plants should stand for seed ; and, from soitie experi- 
ments I have tried, I know, that those plants, whose 
beads are cut off, are less liable to the mildew, than 
when they are left on. As the cultivation of this 
plant is beginning to be well known, I hope the land^ 
lords will exert themselves to introduce this prac- 
tice amongst their tenantry^ as they may rest 
assured no 6ne thing '^will tend more to encreasa 
their rent-roll than the spirited cultivation of this 
plant; they need but cast their eyes to iheifr im- 
mense tracts of bog and mountain, to be convinced 
of this fact. When it is intended to use rape for 
both purposes, it should be sowed earlier than is 
commonly practised y the end of June or beginning 
of July would not be too soon. Too much seed 
is always used, and the plants never thiimed, which 
causes the seed to be small, and more unproductive 
than if left thinner ; if they were thinned to nine 
or ten inches asunder, much more and better seed 
would be produced ; when it is used for green food, 
it should be cut previous to the first of March, as 
cutting after that period would very much injure 
it for seed, and too much of the l>ead should not 

be 
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be cut off. If it could be accomplished, the best 
method is to transplant it into drills about thirty 
inches asunder ; this would give an opportunity of 
landing them, which would tepd greatly to improve 
bog, and indeed every kind of soil. 

The farmers in the west of the county, who have 
been for many years in the habit of cultivating oats, 
as best suiting their moory soils, in very bad weather 
feed their cattle on straw alpne^ and, from their 
defective mani^ement in saving it, it is usually 
very indiffpreot. Few have more hay tb«) terves 
their horses, and sqme not near enough, in which 
cade they must put up with bad straw, and )itUe 
^ no «M^s« This cpunty may well be caUe4 the 
horse** furgiitory^ 
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CHAP. iir. 



StcT. 1. Nature &f it. 

THE pasture of this county possesses that ya-» 
riety necessary for rearing and fattening stock of 
every species and age; The Imv grounds oii the^ 
rivers Shannon and Fergus, called corcas^s*, are 
equal to the fattening of the largest siz6d oxen ; 
these fine grounds extend from Paradise to Liorie* 
rick, an es^tent of upwards of twenty miles, fol- 
Jowing the course of the Shannon ^nd Fergus, and 
are computed to contain upwards of 90,000 acres, 
some 89y only about 10,000 ; they consist of a deep 
dark-coloured earth, generally oy^rablueish or black 
clay, or moory substratupi, producing, from the 
greatest neglect, amongst the ipost luxuriant berb^ 
age, a great quantity of rushes aqd other pernicious 
wiseds. Indeed the ss^me complaint may be made 
of the lands of every grazier in Ireland ; they are 
in general the most slovenly farmers, and none ever 
think of mowipg thistles, nettles^ fern| or ^ven briars^ 

wpept 
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except their wives, whose perquisite ashes are, get 
them cut for ^liis purpose* These corcas^es about 
thirty years since let for 20^* per acre, but how 
many s(re let at the enormous rent of SL merely 
for the purpose of fattening cattle, and sometimes 
much higher for meadow. Totally opposite in their 
nature and uses are the limestone crags of Burrin» 
and the eastern part of the baronies of Corcomroe 
and lochiquin; these are, with some few excep* 
tions, devoted to the rearing of young cattle and 
sheep, and some so very rocky, that four acres 
could not feed a'sheep ; intermixed with these crags 
may be found some ground of a very fattening qua-* 
lity, producing the finest flavoured mutton^ where a 
person, ignorant of this quality , would imagine sheep 
could scarcely exist ; in soils of this excellent nature 
white clover, trefoil, and yarrow predominate* 
' Large tracts of the^e mountains are let by the bulk, 
9nd not by the acre. The pasture of the othei^ baro« 
Dies possesses eyery variety, from the mountain pro- 
ducing scarcely any thing but heath and carex j>( 
various sorts, and which scarcely keep youiig cattle 
alive, until it gradually melts into the rich corcass, 
that supplies the merchants of Cork and Limerick 
with immense quantities of beef for the navy. 
Pasture in the bands of the lower kinds of -farmers 
find cottiers is generally very bad, owing to tho 
system they universally pursue,^ in taking repeated 

corn 
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corn crops, and scarcely ever sowing any kind of 
gfa;sis-^eeds, but leaving the ground to nature, who 
selddm fails in a fetir years to clothe their fields 
with grass ; but in the mean time they must suffer 
great looses. Their pastures are usually overstocked, 
especially on those estates, where the landlord or 
his agent #re so blind to their interest, as to grant 
leases in partnership ; h6re every man ^i^hes to 
ke^p as much stock as poissible. In the eastern 
and AV^stern extremities of the county, thfe land 
tisualty consiMs of reclaimed mountain or bog, and, 
as they scarcely ever use any kind of calcareous 
ihamire, the pasture generally consists of coarse 
^ur grasses, and carex of various sorts, which, if 
liot eaten too bare, sustain^ a small number of young 
cattle, but infinitely short of the number it could. If- 
itoproved by draining and liming. The ground be- 
tween Poulinisky and Carigahoh is remarkable foip 
producing good milk and butter; Ithd there is a 
s'thall Beld near Kilrusb, which, though it will fatten 
a cow irt a very snort time, will take away the 
milk of the best milker in a few weeks ; if this 
information is correct, the ihvestlgsUion of the ve- 
getable productions of this field might lead to some 
useful fact interesting to the botanist as well as 

grazier.* \ 

The 

^ I did not receive this informatioo, tmtil I had left th« nei^ 
bonrh^od, or I would bare endeayoured to throw some light on the 
tubject* ' ' 
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The murrain was a very common and fatal dift* 
4>rder some years siBce ; like the rot in sheep, it 
exercised the ingenuity of conjecture and quack^r 
ery; it was by some imputed to a tvorm wiih a 
very large head, and of yery vivid colours, wbicb^ 
it was said, poisoned the water, that the cattle drank; 
by others it Mas conjectured, that > som^ poisonous 
plant (the seed of which, I suppose, dropped from 
the clouds at that particular period) caused it» 
and which most fortunatdy asses were fond of 
(bow lucky !) ; for this happy propensity they were 
purchased by many sagacious graziers, and the 
murrain ceasing about this period, the asses had 
all the honor, and it is. still usual to keep iwo or 
three of these animals on a farm ; the number of 
cattle killed by this dreadful disease was immense; 
many persons lost almost the entire of their stock, 
and were completely beggared ; however the cure 
of it may hare been effected, it has not been known 
for several years. 

A peculiar kind of pasturage occupies the sand* 
hills opposite to Liscanor bay, and along the shore 
from Miltown to Dunbeg ; they consist entirely >/^^,^ /A/'-, 
of sand blown jnbj the wesjter^ winds; thb iso%^'//'' " . ' 
arrested in its flight by the growth of the following A^-/* : 
plants, and has accumulated to immense hills, and -^ 
at a good distance from the shore ; in many places 
they prevent the > ravages of the tide, and are a 

n^ch 
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much safer barrier than those immense cliffs, which 
guard other paits of *the coast, and into n^hich the 
sea is making rapid progress. - 



White clover. 

Red clover, 

Birds-foot irefoil, 

Yellow viedick. 

Meadow soft grass. 

Sheep's fescue, 

Annual meadow-grass, 
or Suffolk-grass, 

Dandelion, 

Coltsfoot, 

Black medick, 

Ragweed, 

Ribwort plantain, 

Crested dogs-tail-grass, 

Yarrow, 

Daisies, 

Sea-reed, mat- weed, or" 
bent, such as is used I 
for making floor-mats { 
in Dublin, 

Several sorts of thistles. 

Yellow flag iris, in great"\ 
luxuriance in several f^ 
feet depth of pure sea- r 
sand, on the sea-shore, 1 

Rough cocks-foot-grass. 



Trifolium repens. 
Trifolium pratense. 
Lotus corniculatus^ 
Medicago falcata. 
Holcus lanatus. 
Festuca ovina. 

Poa annua. 

Leontodon.. 
Tussilago, 

Trifolium lupulinum. 
Senecio jacobsea. 
Plantago lanceolata. 
Cynosurus, cristatus. 
Achillea millefolium. / 
Bellis perennis. 

Arundo arenaria. 



Iris pseudoacorus. 

Dactylis glonderata. 
Urtica dioit:a. 



Nettle, 

And many others, that I could not ascertain, or the 

D^roes of which I forget. 

The 
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The greatest part of these plants are eaten by 
sheep, particularly the lotus cornlculatus, which is 
^ kept quite close to the ground by them and rabbits, 
and seems to answer the high character given of it 
by Dr. Anderson, and in light soils is particularly 
well worth the notice of the proprietors, especially 
those possessing ground on the sea-shore, as this 
plant, both from the closeness of its branches, ^nd 
the great length of its strong roots, (some of which 
I have traced ten feet deep into the sand,) prevents 
the wind from slfifiing the sand. This plant forms 
a very material part of the best fattening herbage 
of light soils, and frequently may be found in dry bog- 
ditches, and also on clay soils; it retains the finest ver- 
dure even in the driest sand, and hottest summers^ 
occasioned by the great deptii, to vviiicb the roots run. 
White clover also forms a very large portion of the 
growth of these hills. A hi'y^ quantity of bmt, such 
as is used for matting, might be annually collv^rtcd 
here; it was formerly made use o'' Sy the country 
peqple for thatching, but those, who received the 
permission to cut it, not contented with this, pulled 
it up by the roots, and, by destroying the plants, 
permitted the wind to blow away the sanJ, t!iat 
nvas detained by these roots ; since that period they 
have been very properly denied success. This proves, 
amongst numberless instances, that any indulgence 
of this kind, especially to women, is too often abused ; 
permit them to glean before your stacks are out 

M > of 
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of the iield, and they will pull them unless closelj 
watched ; the same complaint attaches to the Eng- 
lish peasantry. Cattle and horses eat this plant^ 
when better food cannot be had. 

Little attention has been paid to the improvement of 
the pasture of this county, the greater part of it being 
so carered with rocks as to preclude all improve- 
npent, except by making good fences and destroying 
brambles, black thorns, and other useless growths. 
Rich corcass land^, that have never been broken up, 
or at least not for many years past, and are very 
0Hicb encumbered with weeds, or those lands, which 
liave been so impoverished by repeated corn crops, 
that they produce a very scanty supply of poor 
Sjttstenance for cattle or sheep for many y^ars after, 
wbeiy they begin to recover their fertility, usually 
produce, amongst others^ a large proportion of crested 
dogVtail grass, (cynosurus cristatus,) in Irish thra- 
neens, white clover, (trifolium repens,) and trefoil, 
(medicago lupalina)* Laying down with grass-seeds 
has been hitherto practised ouly by very few gen- 
tlemen, who hav^ uniformly borne testimony to the 
incalculable advantage of the practice. Mr. Wil- 
liam Owen of Inchiquiu, near Corro&n, sowed clover 
and hay-seed in ground, which had been completely 
exhausted by this system of over-cropping ; when be 
sowed it, the ground was worth nothing, nor, if left 
to itself, would be for several yearsw The following 

summer 
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•sujfnmcr he mowed a very abundanl crop of choice 
.hay, and had several cuttings given green to cattle, 
iiorjses, and pig* ; had the whole field been used in 
this manner, instead of having been cut for hay. 
It woald not only bare produced at lea^ three times 
as much food, but, what is of infinite consequence, 
a large quantity of manure would have been gained. 
So many instances have occurred in various parts 
of Ireland, under my owh eye, of the inestimable 
value of the practice, that I cannot too earnestly 
press it on the attention of landholders, and of 
proprietors: the one would be enabled to give a 
good rent for lands, that are deemed worth little, 
and the other would, with only a littk eitertion oi 
themselves or their agents, double their rent-rolls ; 
it is a certain fact, that an adoption of a better 
system of farming would have this double effect. 

The proportion usually allowed, is of ray-grass, 
if sowed alone, four bushels per acre ; or of ray^grasB 
two bushels, and red clover fourteen pounds, per acre. 

Ground of this dfescription, after having been 
used in this manner for two summers, should be 
broken up early in winter, as grass-grounds break 
up best when moist, and drilled potatoes should be 
cultivated* If tiie clover has been fed in tlie house, 
(and any otlier mode is most wasteful, and prac- 
tised only by the most wretched farmers,) and the 
Rattle have been well littered, there wilt be a suf* 

M 2 ficient 
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ficient quantity for this purpose ; -the potatoes to 
be followed by a crop of barley or oats, with which 
clover and hay-seeds should be sowed, and/tbe soiling 
system steadily pursued av i>tl ore; by which means, 
not only the land v^iii be iMcu^it to a high degree 
of amelioration, but the madwr , which unfder the 
old System of -pasturing would be lost^ if dropped 
on the land in summer, will remain for the im- 
provement of other worn out ground, or any other 
purpose found necessary, 

. In hot dry summers, the grass of the rocky regions 
before mentioned becomes quite brown and withered, 
and stock are put to their shifts ; but, s'hortly after 
a shower of rain falls, there is an astonishingly rapid 
change to a charming verdure, and the ground pro- 
duces a fine bite, where a few days before they 
were almost perishing. This is to be understood 
chiefly of those parts, where the stratum of rock, 
provincialJy called flag, lies horizontally ; if it 
assumes a perpendicular position, it does not sufier 
so much, as the iissures between the rocks of this 
description are generally filled with the richest earth, 
frequently many yards deep, whiqh produces not only 
the most luxuriant pasture, but the most vigorous 
growth of treps, particularly ash, and scarcely ever 
loses its colour, except in extreme drought* 

It is the custom of many graziers to take up their 
groupds in June or July^ (sbtpetim^s in poorer soils 

they 
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they remain untouched from the foregoing autumn,) 
and to permit the grass to remain for feeding store 
cattle or sheep in winter, and frequently for the pur- 
pose of turning in cattl^ until their fattening ground 
is ready, which in backward springs is of great 
value. In whatever way this kind of grass is con- 
sumed, it is found to be a most beneficial practice, 
in so much, that when this kind of ground, from 
want of stock, and frequently from people taking 
ground they are not able to stock, (which is much 
the practice in this county,) is to be let for the 
winter, very high prices are often, paid by those, 
who are overstocked, or whose soils are ba<?kward 
in vegetation. 

Sect. 2. Breed of Cattle — how far iynpravedy aiid 
how far capable of further improvement. 

The breed of this county are almpst all long- 
horned, generally well shaped about the head, and 
tolerably fine in the limb, good milkers, and thrifty. 
They were formerly in great estimation with the 
Leinster buyers, whc^ used to attend the fairs in 
spring (especially Innistymon) to purchase maiden 
heifers, until the frequent impositions practised by 
the breeders put a stop to it : it was no uncom- 
mon thing for a grazier to find several of his 
heifers springing, that were engaged to him to be 

maiden \ 
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maiden ; ibiB avaricious practice at length brought 
its own pmiishment in the loss of a tfade^ that^ 
honestly pursued » would have enriched them. A. 
few of the old Irish breed may be seen in moun-^ 
tainous situations ; they are usually black or of a 
rusty brown, with black reflected horns, and large 
bellies, good milkers, and very hardy ; but, as im<^ 
provement takes place in these mountains, the breed 
keeps pace with it, and you will frequently see at 
fairs very neat cattle (I mean cows) the property 
of poor people. A few spirited individuals have 
either imported, or bought from those, who did, 
cattle of the improved Leicester breed. Amongst 
others, Mr. Molony of Kiltannon, Mr. Blood, late 
of Riverston, Sir Edward O'Brien, Mr. Daxon of 
Fountain, and the Rev. Frederick Blood, liave pro- 
cured fine bulls, the want of which hitherto has 
prevented a more speedy improvement in the breed 
of cattle; for, by a judicious selection, many very 
fine heifers, scarcely inferior to any that have been 
imported at enormous prices, miLy be bad at the 
fairs, which, on being crossed' with improved bulls, 
wou^ld raise the breed in a few years to a high 
degree of perfection ; but, until this is done, it is in 
vain to look for arty superior degree of improvement* 
I do not recollect seemg in this county a native 
bull likely to get good stock ; they are in general 
beavy-hmbed, with large beads, leathery jaws, and 

dipped 
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dipped in the back.; but size, in the. opinion of 
many graziers, constitutes perfection. It is a commoa 
cant, accompanied with a horse laugh, or an ignorant 
remark on the Farming Society of Ireland, that there 
is no breed equal to PhiL Roche'Sy meaning, that, 
as he was an eminent exporter of beef in Limerick, 
that breed, which weighed most (and bone weighed 
better than flesh) in his scales, must be the best, 
without ever once considering the greater quantity 
of food it took to fatten this coarse-limbed and 
large-headed animal. For it has been uniformly 
found, that those beasts, who are fine in their shape, 
are most easiljjM[attened, and those, for which premi- 
ums have been received at the shews of tbe Farming 
Society of Ireland, have been invariably perfect in 
their shape ; amongst many others, the beautiful ox, 
for which Mr. Going received a prize at this shew; 
he was bred by Mr. Molony of Kiltannon, in tbia 
county, from cattle of a very superior breed, which 
he imported from Warwickshire, and was sold in a 
lot to Mr.SHastings near Killaloe, and by him to 
' Mr. Going. 

The custom of selling maiden heifers for slaugh- 
tering, at the different fairs, especially Ballinasloe, 
has tended very materially to retard improvement ; 
for this purpose they are selected for the beauty of 
their shape and size at various fairs, and, after 
receiving a year's feeding, are usually sent to BaU 

linasloe 
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linasloe fair in May ; had the same pains been taken 
to select them for breeding, and the ordinary ones 
killed, there would be a rapid improvement. It 
has been asserted, I know not with what truth, that 
the late Mr. Bakeweli used to meet these heifers 
on the road in England, and purchase those of the 
finest shapes, and, after giving them his 6ne bulls, 
send their progeny over to us at very high prices. 
Nothing would contribute more to improve the 
breed of cattle, than landlords procuring good males 
of every kind for the use of their tenants, and giving 
them out at a trifling rate; for, paying for their 
use would make them anxious, and careful of their 
produce, and to those, who were too poor to pay, 
they should be gratuitous. One pig of a litter for 
the use of the boar is a good method ; but they 
must beware of a trick, often practised, of bringing 
a young pig of the common breed of the county, 
instead of the improvisd kind. There is no sort 
of stock, that wants improvement more than swine ; 
the general breed of this county is most wretched, 
and, as it is the poor man's stock, and on the sale 
of which the payment of his rent frequently depends, 
it behoves every landed proprietor, for his own sake, 
to contribute to their improvement. The number of 
absentees in this county is very great, and surely, in- 
dependent of their own future encrease of rent, this 
is the least they can do for the immense sums they 

draw 
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draw from it to spend in otjber countries. This 
improvement might be effected^ by agents to ab- 
sentees being obliged to reside in the midst of the 
tetutntry, and not^' as is too common, in London 
or Dublin, never making their appearance^ but 
when they fly down to receive the rents, and as 
quickly away i^;ain, totally ignorant of the destruc« 
tion, that is usually accruing to land by too frequency 
burning it, to houses and fences from ne^ect, and' 
to bog by improper cutting, &c. &c. There are 
some agents, who, so as they get the cash to enable 
them to make usurious discounts, care little what 
becomes of either land or tenantry ; an agent, not 
living on the estate, appears to me a monstrous 
solecism in the management of it, and it is equally so 
to appoint one totally ignorant of the value of land^ 
Sheep have been greatly improved in their shape 
by the introduction of Leicestershire rams, but ma« 
terially injured in the quality of their wool; this 
was formerly short and 6ne, adapted to the soil 
and manufactures of that part of the county, espe* 
cially that produced in Burrin^ and bore a higb 
price at Ballikiasloe fair irt July ; since tbiat period 
it has become much coarser, and the old women 
regret the introduction of the Dexiers^ (as they call 
them) which, they say, spoiled their wool. Tbe 
mutton, of those high-bred sheep is by universail 
consent esteemed vastly inferior to that of the 

N nativ# 



Ijl: ^eipp IP b^ ^(1 ^uijpn, ot o^gi^tairs^ axieii 
^^ ift9ft .pTejj|^pQ4.oWcIiiafct.ij[i^ Oioj^ one cnw 

Q),ut^03, (w|b tli/^ >viU niotaIlpW4 k ta ga« iuvtlier* 
]S(r^ 6J^d»^ oft B^YjQE^iop^iv^ p^:mipsaes, laoge trao^ 
^ r/^^ ?<wJ: i^ SilTiriD,^ hm mth g^toal. judgipistia 
ifltfpd^^i ^he bmedi ofi S^ujilt^pwa^beep^ fleeted 
%^^^ tji^ chQi^ ^k^ of t^ Mari[)uit:^f Sligp and 
M6 WjMilfeof Hi|zJ§^opdk ^9tm^o^^ t^bai^ijpt only 

s^/|efte4;n,i^tivp ^vT|gs^ tb^, irnpfpy^mept wi?is>a&t«K. 

tj;^ i^ -nfj/w:iy}^w^l^ to .Any. South DfatWA*. Th«Ansi» 
cfo^. g|vt^^(h§. lai^Jialf ibd rWd bJ^fidrTdthft^^ds. 

..:.' / - ' • r ^. ■'■■■■ '■ 4A; 

^ The.great piupensity tdftit, often obji^ed to in this neir breed/ 
18 pnsi^ of} t^c ^r^a^est^.encQ^juwftjit coiUd^rec*|vft;,iiQ»..vffr]f ^afy.to^^ 
encrease tlte number on an acre, knd bring tbem down to the most 
tqieaiiiMh appetite } * 
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4tif giyes 93| per cent. ; after that, if care has beea 
tahen in the sbleptic^, fio cfiffSf'enc^ Wrll B* Jilef- 
ceived. In a. sh^.f^l^t^g cdiitikry ^Qbli M BiiiVikf/ 
poBseeing a short bite, and requirfbg Sfctrtfty tiof 
g9the^ il^ tfa^ oah b6^ tittle doubt <7 tHe iS^^ 
mable value of the South Down breed of sheep^ 
and tifaf Oii 'l^e^def^ liiiV^ ftUstdiri^'d a" hekVjr foks 
Uy the deterior^io^ df tfcir; wodl^ ^ • ' 

At the fair_of Ballinaal^e in July, 1806, the betf 
combing wool sold for 1 9^ 6d. per stoMs of s&teerf' 
pounds, whilst the Soutk Dojirff wool dF thlT Rev.^. 
Mr« Symes of^^^fttytfrtbqr^vin tbereotibtye^ Widdbit^i 
sold for 2/. 12^«, am) by Ruction, wbeM 'UiariB;^wab^ 
every fair cognpetition aillbngst;tte .UuyerS^ Tbt^ 
average weight of tJI|e\dotibing>i^R)df iiriaboQE 5lb^ 
the. fleece, apd:oC ih« Soilfh Down,«biMt SlbiCV sft^ 
tha,t the native ^fleece sold' for abdilC i^. ^ WHil^ 
the South Dowq produced' 9^. 9d. M' t!be iikttod^ 
of fine wool at ^r.\'Qbrr^s in Northr Amie^ect/ 
Dublin, in September 180$, th^ fplknribg) priceir 
were ^btgioed* by th^ following! Ufeedecsi' 

- ^ ' /perlbj.' 

V ^ .-' . '1 " •■•■ ^^ ^- 

Marquis of Sligo, No. U South Dowi>, .• i^ .& • 

Do, No. 2. |. South Down ram^ 

add^ Ciinnamara ewe, ^ l 

N 9 . Marquis- 

♦-vSMt Hfa«''a^d^^':irkk''ir^it^; Mif. Blo^a baf set hit farmt aoi 
SoUt ait U^y khid of ilrt^ wftUch HMHt^b^'cohsidiriaV serious loss 

to 
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per lb. 

'■'•»•-•• ■^, rf, 

U^jurqms of Sliga, No, 3» Sarpc bre^d^ - ; 2 6J 
Georgq Oner^ofl,^E>q. > Soi4th Down, •Si 
Rev. Mr« %mes, . . -as 

E^l^JFarnhjapi, Spanish andKyland, 3 8 ^ 

$ffiesof elothingwool^ in 1806, <U the same plac€. ■. 

Rti Hon. OwenWynne> South Down, 2 9| 

Do. :. Do. . 2 e 

Rev; James Sj^bes, , Do. - 2 3 

JamesWoodmason^Edc). Do. 20 

Rt. Hon. Owen Wynne, Coarse South Down, '2 3 
Manjois of Sligo^ , South Down, ' 2 1 

Erancis Trench, Esq* Do* *' .1^2'. 2' ' 
Natb. Dnitnbulli, Esq. Ryland,* ^ ^ ^ 6 

Mar^isof Sligo,;. : Best South Ddwn^ S i ' 
Ht! Hon. O wto Wynne, 2 fleeces Ryland, «lb. 4 l 
Earl of Facnihani, Spanish aed Ryland, 3 91 

Rev. Jaoies.Symes;. • South Down^ . : 4 q 
George Orierson,i Esq: Do. • '»- '' 34 

Thomas Trench, Esq. Spanish and llyland, 2 9^ 
Francis Trench, Esq. South Down, 
Cmonel Brown, Do. 



■\i 



2 7 

3 7 



John Trench, Esq. ' po. . 2 6' 

Amount of sales, 442/. 25. 8i/. 
^ '^\ ■'-"'■' ^ Rer. 

to that part of the county.' A i>iede oC superfine broad-cloth, ma'. 
nufactured froni the wool of these sheep, has obUined ooe of the pi^. 
mitos given lately (March 180^ by the Farmi^ Society of Ireland, 
yet the breeders permitted this Valuable breed to leave their county. 
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Sales of clothing wool, in 1807, ai ihe same place. 

per lb. 

s. 4*, 
Ke V. James Sy naes, South Doji^n 9$ fleeces^ 

{\Zs.2d. each,) 5 4 

Bo. . Wicklow and S. Down, 2 O 

Matquis of Sligo, South Down, 289 fleeces 4 O 

Do. . Do. - - 5 5 

Rt.Hptr. Owen Wynne, Do. 34 fleeces, n 2 

Do. - . Cast Do. • . 2 5 

Do. - ♦ Do. 3 ramsflceces,* 3 G 

Do. * - Do. 166 fleeces, 3 9 

Bindbn Blood, Esq. Do. - - 37 

Rev. Thomas Trench, Do. - - 2 8 

Lord Clermont, Do. - -. 40 

Do. .. -, Half-bred, 34 fleeces, 2 2 

George OriersbOjEs^ South Down, 2 I 

J)o. - - Do. Ill fleeces, 3 10 

Amount oiP sales, 560/. 1 U. ^\d. 
In point of hardiness the South Down sheep are 
equal to any breed, ^nd the mutton of them produced 
at the Farming Society House in Ballinasloe, in Octo- 
ber 1805, was of the mast exquisite flavour, though 

only 

» TTie tliroe ranis' fleecer $old for 21 itK 9«i or Hi. !l<f.eadi, 
and weighed 144 'bs. It will be seen, that these prices have not beeo 
obtained for a few picked fleeces, (as prejudiced graziers have more 
timn once asserted,) biit for whole flocks. ' Lord Clermoars n^eiviog 
«8. 7d, per fleece of half bred sheep is well worth the attention of 
Ibreeders^ at indee^l is the whcJe list. 
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only two years old ; they were bred by Mr. GriersoDy 
who deserves great credft for his spirit and jJersere* 
ratice if) this and every thing beneficial to his country* 
The swine of this county possess every, de- 
fc^ct of form ; tbey are Remarkably narrow across 
ttM5 bac^>. tbicHr}egged» aud have monstrous heavy 
e^rs,. nor are they $p. easily fed as the Lrioestershic^ 
bcee(^ introduced by some. gentlemen lately. Mr# 
]51oo4 of Riverstftti receivecj a m^l,.,5kt^ BaUia- 
asloe shew in 1804, fpr the best pig of any age^^ 
and ^eatljs icnpro^ed the. br.e^ of the neighbourit^ 
g^ntlfemen and f^niers^, an^ even .those of tb^ 
cqjtti^s, by hiring his boar^, for whif^h be. risQeive<^ 
a. pig, of the litter at six w^k^; old ^ in jDQy[/ideft« 
rounc| his seat I could ea;si^' distinguish thev ^^ . 
prpv^ment in the shape. They Rev. Frederick Blood 
h^s dfi improved bree^of il?i^ anipal,; Mr.-^axpn-. 
of Fquintain from. L^rd Cu^ngham's breed ; aadi 
Mr, Burton of Clifden fronj^^ Mr, ,BIood's breed. 
Many farmers contend, that swine roa^ming at large 
thrive better thari when confined; this proceeds not 
only/rom the filthy State, in wliich they keep tjieip, 
but from irregularity in the feeding, 

The breed of hordes has dwrndled very much, 
and, until that of strong active hunters is again 
introdocedi little improvement ean be expectfed. 
The introduction, of Suifolk punch stallions would^ 
be of infinite use to the breeders of draft cattle, - 
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as they combfee gr6at stren^fttr .witfi actitityj and 
would help to banish out of the country that vite 
breed of heayy-limbed biseck horses, that hav^ so 
long usorped the p(ace of a oioi'e generally ttstftA 
kind. There are a vast number bf mulef bred ih 
this county, trn* wijth K-ttle or no selection ; con^e^ 
quefttly ytm teldom see orie of good sks^. Mr* 
Crow of Ennife ha* procured a Very fine ass of the 
Spanj^ blood, whith bite greatly* improred the mitt 
iMfd shape, and*, ttere any but the rery worst soVt of 
ma^es devoted t<i tbift ptirp<)s^, ^. very vkiuabie 
breed woM be imredueetK Asses are vet^y cbin^ 
ntooiy UMd^ especmlly by pbor people^ and are 
highly' useAil, iirhen the weight to be carried is 
moderate^ but^ yet too much fbr a man. Anr a^s 
and »- small cart, or two baskets^ asgcfneratly'used 
in this coijnty, will be foundvery serviceable for 
Uritiging cloved or other soil t6 the 6t^bl^s\atid 
cattle*shed$ in summer, because the frequent jour- 
neys, they are obliged to make^ prevent that wastCj 
which is generally made by bringing in a large quan^ 
tity at once to save a lazy herd troublei I never 
have gone into a house, where the soiling systfewK 
has been attempted, but my nose could detect this 
a^buse from the hot smell occasioned by the fer- 
menting, herbage, and the owner has often cem^ 
plained to me, that his cattle did not thrive on 
spiling, without knpwing the cause;, this it. is, 

much 
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much more frequently than frooi too small a 
quantity* 

Mutton, whose fat is yellow, frequently occurs 
in this county, hut is not peculiar to it, as I hav^ 
observed it in every part of Ireland, and often in 
Duhlin markets, where some squeamish people oh* 
joct to it ', but, if fat, it is equally good as any mut- 
ton, perhaps better. The cause of this colour has 
not perhaps been satisfactorily ascertained ; it cannot 
be the food, as has been often said, for the fat 
of all the sheep on the same pasture would receive 
the same tinge ; if it is from disorder, as has been 
contended, it must be one, that is not hurtful, as 
they fatten well, and on opening them no sign 
q{ disorder appears, as in the rot; a butcher inr 
Ennis informed me it was certainly in the breed. 
In Guernsey, I am informed, the fat of both cattle 
and sheep is of a yellow colour, and remarkably 
well flavoured. 

Markets or Fairs Jot them. 

The principal markets for fat cattle, are Cork^ 
and Limerick ; a few years back, an attempt was 

made 

♦. In the second part of Mr. Young's Tour in Ireland, he states the 
average value of the eicports of pasjturage, consisting of baef, butter, 
candies, hides, tallow, live stock, and cheese, ending in 1777, to be 
annuaDy, 1,218,902/. ; this must be considered as the exports of Ire^ 
Is^id at ^ge. Since that there has been a great encrease, for in 

the 
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made to esteblUi one at Clare, connected with a 
commercisd boose at Liverpool, bat from some un« 
fortimate dreumstance it fa'fled ; if successfu?, it 
would have benefited the country very much. As 
the dbmand at these markets depends almost en^. 
tirely on the continuance of war, it becomes fre- 
quently very precarious, and fluctuating in its effects 
between riches and ruin. If contracts are made 
by commiBrcial bouses in England, agents attend 
the feirs: in November and December, and gene- 
rally give good prices ; if a peace k expected, or, as . 
hais been the case in 1806, the merchants are com*- 
bined, the graeiers are completely at their mercy, 
%nd suflfer not only every kind of gross Indignity 
of treatment from these great men, but suffer serious 
losses from the cheating of every person concerned 
in siaugfatering these cattle. As it is scarcely known 
in other parts of the kingdom, it may be at least 
ateosing to detail the biisiniess a little. The grazier 
finding no agent attending the fairs to buy^ (eX'> 
eepi some trusty friend- of the merchants, who readi • 
a letter from Cork cfi Limerick, stating the rumours 
<tf a' peace, or the expected very tow price, is* 

obliged' 

the eit; of Corji akme there were lUugbtend in 1806 Afty thousand 
0jien and cows, which, Talued at only \5l each, make, for them 
alone, '750,OOOA— He also states the value of p^, at the sallle^ 
period, to be 1 50,63 U whilst Cork alone m 1806 exported one 
hundred and fiRy thousand pigs ; and as few are exported but Ihose 
off hfge fixe, the yalu^ may be estimated to be at least 300,000/. 
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obliged to drive bis cattle to. either ol! these iMrliets; 
after driving tbem into either of these tow«».he 
waits upott tbe great man^ and with all iivuBtlit^ 
begs. to knoKy if he wants any fat cattle^ after a 
good deal of pretended hurry of business^ aad 'Wait* 
ing for a repetition of the question, ^^ he believes 
be shall not want any thing more than: what he has 
already engaged, hut to oblige Mr. . , .be will 
endeas^our to. make room for them; as to the. price, 
it is to be. regulated by wlmt any, .other gfazier 
receivqs/V , When ibis is settled, he must. drive his 
beasts, to a. slaughter- housef^ many, of which are 
erQCied for . this /purpose ; ha pays for tbis; a high 
price/ aod must .give also the heads and o&l; he 
must sit up^ all night, superimending tbe slaugh- 
tering, and must silently, observe every: species of 
fraud committed by tbe very worst kind of butehers ; 
for, as has frequently bappeneld, if resentful jangiiagH 
b used to those scoundrels, th^y b^tn to whet their 
knives, and put tltemselves in an assassinating atti" 
lude; tbis in a staughter^bous^ at n^bt, and amongst 
the horrid scene of carnage around him, requites 
•^o small sharjB of nejrves. Next morning, wiiboufc 
taking any rest, he must bring his meat to the 
cutters-up ; here, unless they are fee'd, begins the^ 
second part of the fr^ud he has to suffer ; first they 
take for their perquisite several pounds of hb besi 
beef, and, if' he has co^ts^ unless they are wcill 

paid, 
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paitij, witt cut away large qaartti^ies of the udder,: 
which tb^ <eM offal, and which is the property of 
th€< merchant, though ke pays mthing for it. The 
merehaut alsogets^tlie. tongue, and, if the grazier 
Wants a feur, ii|asi beg them at the rate <rf at 
feast three shilKng&eatih. The third scene begins at 
the scales ; here ani>ther' perquisitemtist be paid, and' 
much good nieatL is: refused, because truly it sboukt 
be a few pouods less than the stipulated weights 
|f>er beast ; an appeal then is made to the grent man ; 
^*heis gone out," ^^ be won^t (behome tONnigJiti" 
*^he is so busy he can't be sjeen ;" at! length per* 
baps he is risible, and,- whtn matters are explained, 
^^ Res^ly Sit I do not wish ta take your cattle ; the- 
prices I receive in; England are so Jow, I shall 
lose by my contract ; suppose you would, try if you 
can do better elsewhere, but | will agcee to take 
^ur bleef, though below the weight, if you make 
the terms Idwer." The grazier has now no redress^ 
and must agree to any terms i the business does 
not end here $ then be enquires what mode of pay- 
ment ; bills at ninety-one days are the best terms 
he can get; He then applies to a chandler to 
buy his fat ; when this is settled, the tanner must 
be waited on, and here, as well as with the chandler, 
bills at a long date are the only payment he can 
receive, and, as they are generally n>en of small or 
no capital, if their speculations should not succeed, 

o 2 their 
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t)ieir bills ^re worth little. This is but a 30iall {>art 
of tbe gross indigDkties the grazier has to 3ttflkr ; be 
has to transact a business totally foreign to bisliabits of 
]i!bf consequently unable to cope with those, who from, 
their infancy ar^ used to tbe tricks practised in tbi» 
business, and therefore able to avoad* them or tura 
them perhaps to their owu benefit. The price de- 
pends not only on tbe causes befiore tneotioaed, 
but on the size of the beast, those o£ a large $iiz€^ 
bringing more per cnrt. than those of: a smaller 
one, which is a prdmium on larg^ bone» and coin's 
are always lower in price than oxen, though they 
are sent to England in the same .packages, aqd^ 
if fot, go as tbe best beef called [danters mess. 

During the pegociations for peace with France 19, 
the antuofUn of 1806, tbe expectation, not the hope, 
of a favourable issue prevented spacaiations, aud de- 
termined both buyers and sellers to suspend tbein 
until tbe fair of Ballinasloe in October, or the result 
of Lord Lauderdale's negociation should trao^piret. 

The ne;ct fair of any note is Clonroad near Ennis, 
on the 13th of October; at this fair the sales for 
isLt cattle generally begin, and they end at Six- 
mile-bridge, on the fifth of Degember 3 any, that 
remain unsold after that period, are sept to Cork 
or Limerick. 

There is a curious circumstance attending tW 
laying in of store cattle in May, the price give^ 

then 
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then depending entirely on the sales for fat cattle 
the preceding winter ; it is not easy to account for 
this on any other principle, than that a good pric^ 
for the f^t cattle puts a man in cash, and of course 
in good spirits, wbiph opens the heart, but sometime^ 
also blinds the judgment; for, what have the sal^s 
or prices of a consumed commodity to do with that^ 
whipb i3 to be consumed in twelve months after? 
The price almost entirely depending on the buyers, 
and on fortuitous circumstances, th^re can be no pos- 
sible clue to guide a man. The long faces at the 
fair of Ballinasloe in October on the news of a peace 
plainly proved, that the prices of a former bad no 
effect on those of this year* The graziers may justly 
accuse me of great presumption; but it is the 
duty of every person engaged in the survey of a 
county to state what appears to be the customs 
of it, and to venture an opinion on their good or 
bad tendency ; if it has no other effect, it may 
make them think on subjects, which it is highly 
probably they have handed do\un to them from their 
great grandfather, without adverting to a change 
of sentiment, that has taken place in England, ^nd 
which appears to have a just foundation, As an 
instance of the force of habit on men ignorant of 
what is doing elsewhere, I have not met a single 
grazier in the county, tbat did not laugh at the 
ide^ of fastening cattle on soilii^ in summer; 

^n4 
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an(l they will no doubt be astonished to hear, that 
one grazier in England, Mr. Mure, fed ^40 oxen 
in sheds through a whole summer, by the mowing 
of one scythe, and all sold off very fat ; and, though 
they may think pie vi?iionary, I am perfectly con- 
vinced, that, if the corcasses were managed in this 
ipanper, they wopld fatten twice the number of 
cattlp, find make manure for poorer ground. It is 
a curious pircumstance*, that both graziers and the 
buyers of fat cattle at Cork and Limerick agree for 
t.hc price without once handling them, all is done 
by the eye. 1 have known a cross-made high-boned 
ox to be rejected in a lot by an agent for a house in 
Liqierick, that, on being killed, turned out much 
better than a more even-shaped one. It appears 
curious to see a man buy fat cattfe in a field 
withput alighting from his horse to handle them 4 
if handling js unnecessary, the poor beasts at the 
Farming Society shews would be saved a great deal 
of needless torture, of that knuckling and pinching, 
that some amateurs are so fond of. Mr, Young*s 
opinion on this subject deserves attention ; he says, 
" Whpn you see graziery go into a fair, and riin oflF 
** lots of lean cattle, to buy by the eye only, they 
.** are groping in the dark without more intelligence 
<< pr sagacity, than one of the beasts could use 
*' in choosing out of a lot of men one to be his 
" ipaster." 

Fair* 
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Fairs held in towns are a great nuisance, and towns 
are surely most inconvenient places to both buyer 
and seller, for the cat^le^are packed so close together, 
that it is not easy to form a judgment of their 
quality, and great difficulties are experienced to 
keep each person's cattle separate* Great abuses 
are permitted by the owners of cattle; it is ar fre- 
quent practice to break their horns by. unnecessary 
blows, especially at Ballinasloe, after they are sold ; 
severe blows on the legs are view'ed with perfect 
indifference by the graziers. 

Great iossesjire sustained by having fairs in harvest ; 
almost every person for many miles around Ennis 
and Killaloe deserted their reaping, which almost 
universally began the day before, to idle away 
their time at these fairs^ which were held on the 
third of September ; I saw very great quantities 
of oats lying on the ledge, and, as the following 
day was very wet and cold, and Sunday follow^^ 
they must have sustained very considerable losses ; 
besides, the money spent on whiskey, and the con-* 
sequent debility, of both body and mind, must have 
been a serious addition. 



inr 
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Brodagh by Crusbeen, - 


I'tth January. 


MJltown-Malbaly, 


- 


1st February. 


Bobassy 


» 


l!Tth Marcb. 


Jeterstown, 


- 


2fSth Marcb. 


Holy idand. 


,- 


8tb April.' 


Newiparket, 


• - 


1 1th April. 


£iIIaloe» 


- 


* I2tb April. 


Ednis, 


- 


16th April. 


Dunbeg^ 


- 


2d May. 


Six-mile-bridge, 


- 


6th May. 


CklTagfaan's mills. 


- 


^b May. 


Clonroad, r 


- 


Stb May. 


Kilrush, 


- 


10th May. 


Rossinanaher^ 


• 


10th May. 


Ardsallasy 




12th May. 


Tullagfa, 


- 


13th May. 


Innistymon, 


- 


16th May. 


Kilmurry Ibricken, 


• 


nth May. 


Corrofin, 


. 


18th May. 


killanteel. 


- 


18 th May. 


Jasper's pound. 


- 


\9\h May. 


KUkishen, 


- 


19th May. 


Kilmicbael, 


- 


19 th May. 


Bcodagb by Crusheen 


f 


20th May. 






Kildj'sart, 
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Kildy^art, - 


23d May. 


Kilmurry M'Mahon, • 


24ih May, 


KilfeiM^^, • 


25tb May. 


Ballyket, . ^ 


26th May, 


Holy iriAnd, . 


30th May, 


Kildaran^ • 


3l$t May* 


KillalDe, . 


31st May. 


Bunrattjr, 


3d June. 


Tarlamore-^-^nd races, 


8th June. 


Toaigraney, 


9th June. 


BHdg€towD, 


10th Jane. 


Donass, two days, 


11th June. 


KUteoeiiagb, v 


11th June* 


Ros&maiiaber, « 


15 th JuneJ 


Drcunore, 
Mil^wn-Malbay, 


I7th June* 


20th June. 


Broadford, 


2l8t June. 


Spatisel-hill, two days, 


23d June. 


Ballyludan^ west, ^ - 


24th June. ' 


CaHagliahVmills, 


27th June. 


Ballyket^ 


4th July. 


Cralibw, . . 


5th July. 


St. Jote^s well. 


5th July. 


KUmicbael^ - 


18th July. 


O'BrienVbrldge, 


25th July. 


Dmibeg, 


26th July; 


Cloiir4)ad, 


1st August. 


Eii«gb> 


1st August. 


f 


Ardsallas^ 
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ArdsaJlury 

Bro(}iig(r-b{fMGrusheeii, 
Ballyfcel, 
Spansd-billyj - 
InnistpMn,, - 

Kildywiti; • ;> 

Kill^ioet* «: V. - 
Tull^^i ,11- 

Droqww& .: i- ^ 

.Tullagji^ : r.- 
Jevei:s^«^D^ . - -; 

Kilfea©it%, i! 7':- 
Cloqr)()»4> ttwo days, ~- 

O^B*icflr^s-t 



SUBYEY 

. nth . Aii^rti./^ 
-2(Xh ^ogipii*.: 

25th .Ai^gkstk.. 
-27th Atigi^t 

aist Aogpini.; 

iMb. BeptMDter* 
21^tl SepMober, 
2eih: September. 
.2Sth 3)^>tfimber. 
^ i9»ih Sg^ptsilPiber. 
. ist^lOfitxftbcrw 
V .. «di ObtoAfit^ 
^ ,«thf Qcifaftteu 

^lOth Qfilki&eiU 
-12th Qc/kbatj 

.20th CkA6hot^ 
^ 1st ,N0imMi:kbr. 
. 7th Nqi^^WibBT. 
Callagban's-mUIs, 
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CaUagfaanVtnFtl]s> 

firodagb-by-Crusbeeo, 

Bfoadford, 

Coftofio, 

Ballyludan, west/ 

Bridgetown, 

Jasper*s pound^ 

Donass, 

BaHyket, - 

Kildaran, - - 

Clontoad, • * ^ • 

Stx^miie- bridge, 

Tufloghtnore, 

Dunbeg, 

Enagb, - • 

Newmarket, 

KHkishen, 
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liih November. 
19th November. 
21st November. 
22d November. 
'24th November. 
25th November. 
26th November, 
30th November. 

1st December. 

2d December. 

^d December. 

5th December* 
12th December, 
letb December, 
nth December. 
20th December** 
22d December. 



Sect. 3. General Prices. 

It is no easy matter to ascertain the prices paid 
for cattle of different ages, as they varied at difierent 
fairs according to the demand, and also to the 
quality of some being very superior to others ; for 
instance, those from Limerick always bringing a 
higher price than most other yearfings. Stote 
cattle of fcvery kind were much lower io 1807' 
than they had been for many yeaf& before, inse- 
f2 much. 
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mucfaj that dry cows coald sci^rcely be sold for 
aoy price, however Iow,.aod greatly distr^s^ed the 
lower kind of farmers „and cottiers, who wanted 
to exchange them for .those in milk^ or to make 
up their rent. 

The prices given for fat cattle by the contrac* 
tors of Cork and Limerick last year (IS06) were 
tinprecedentedly low ; many graziers were obliged 
to sell their fat cattle .for little more, sometimes 
less, than they paid fq/r them. as stores the pre- 
ceding May, This canpot be imputed to Iqw prices ^ 
given by Government, but to a combination amongst 
the contractors, who the year before opposed each 
other, anfl helped to keep up _the market^ and by 
which I understand they were considerable Iqsers ; 
b^t last season and this there has been no. oppo- 
sition, ex<;ept an hasty ill-judged plan amongst 
the Leinster graziers, that has been productive of 
nothing but disappointment. Were I to prescribe 
a remedy for this extreme fluctuation in the price 
of fat cattle, it would be the cultivation of large 
quantities of green tiinter food, that would enable 
them^to keep over their cattle; for, the Englbh 
contractors , can no more do without . Irish beef, 
than we can do without their money; and if the 
fat cattle are sold before they consume this green 
;fo(M^,. it will be of infinite use for store cattle, 
.instead of straw, and will enable the ^grazier ^p 
J . finish 
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fkiish his feattle better,' earlier, and in greater num- 
ber than he ever did, and Irttct to make ihanure 
will be made of that straw, which formerly only 
kept his cattle barely alive. 

On .striking a balance of accounts foe many years 
past, the grasiers, I presume, have no great reason 
to complain of one or two bad seasons. 

The.saieofiat sheep is very limited^ what. the 
home market does not consume, is sent to Balli- 
fiasloe fair in Odtober, and from thence to be finished 
in Leinster for Dublin and /other markets. 

Horses are rather improving within the last year, 
owing to an encouraging advance in the price: 
they sold at Spansel-hill in 1801 ; horses for draughty 
at three years old, for from 8/. to 261. ; those for 
the saddle, three years old, from 14/. to 60/. That 
fine breed 6f horses, for which this county was for- 
merly famous, is ,liow very rare. 

Two or three fairs and a weekly market at Car- 
rigaholt would be highly advantageous to the remote 
parishes of Kilballyhone, KiHard, Moyferta, &c. as 
the land and stock are in a state of great im^ 
provement, and population is receiving a great 
cncrease.* 

In the western part of this county cattle were 
a few years ago uncommonly Jo w-priced ; milch cows 

^ frequently 

. * ^iace the above was written, fairs have been establisked* 
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frequently for from 2t. iOs. to 4/. and other stock 
still lower ; but in the year 1800^ milch cows of 
the same quality were sold for from 4f. 11^* to 
] 1/. 7^. 6d. ; and dry cows, which at a former peHod 
were sold for from iK to 4l., in ISOOrose to four 
and seven guineas^ and every kind of young stock 
in proportion; this has been imputed not only to 
a rise in the times, but to an improvement in tbe 
stock. 

At the fair of Innistymon, in July 1S07, cattle 
were so low, that tolerable dry cowd sold for 3/., 
and middling two-year old heifers for dL Bs. id.^ 
but sheep sold wetK 

In September 18(77, I met a lot of fat old4ight 
bogget sheep going to a butcher in Limerick ; be 
paid 30^. a piece for them, but they w^re small, 
though very fat ; it seems then, , that old-light sheq[i 
will fatten at an ^ early period. 

Sect. 4. Modes of feeding j and Iww f^r homed 
in winter. 

The usual mode of feeding on natural grasses 
has been before detailed ; feeding cattle in winter 
in the house, except by very few gentlemen, add 
cottiers or small farmers, is little practised ; thesfe last 
usually keep their cattle^ in the house only at 
night, and too frequently turn them in the day 
into a wet field, where they can scarcely find any 
' thing 
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thing eaUUe; they poach die groted full of hoieii 
which xetain tfae~ .wet all the wialer and spring, 
and, if intended ta be cropped, vetard the season 
fur plottghM^ and sowing, ^aai may justly be <es- 
teemed one <af the principal causes of bad crops ^ 
if the gr^Mind i« Covered with grass, the injury by 
this bad pfactace is very greait, as, tf pastare, it 
retards the growth of the earliest and be^ grasses; 
if it is intended for meadow, it is usually eoten 
uniil fiir in Itfay, often later y of course, the crop 
of hay is not only scanty, bnt, ripening at a late 
season, it is commonly cai^t by wet weather or 
heavy dews; besides, diis Jate cuttti^ prevents' 
the growth of after-grass, that would, if produced 
after early meadow, sustain ttheir .cattle as long 
in autumn and wimer as the weather contintied 
dry. 

l^alUfeeding, I believe, is little practised ; there 
is no market, that would take, any quantity, except 
Himertc^ or Ennis; tbr latter market is not wocth 
notice for this kind of stock, as a^ few would giufe 
the market. ■ \ . 

In the western p^rts of the comity near the 
Atlantic, called the /^t" «V5^, the cattle are usually, 
boused for five or six months, as the pasture, 
except in very good> dielter, are quite bar6, and. 
storms oi wind and rain very frequent. 

Housing sheep in winter is not kmwn in the 

county ; 
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comity; tBe lami s^helteir aod perpetual verdure, it 
is said by graziers^ renders tlie practioe. nrniecest- 
sary, especially in thqs^ large tracts. ! of: Ufhostobe 
soil^ that'ura chiefly occupied by theaoc; foow aeMora 
lies otr them for any lengths of tiiney oxcepi tbis 
j-ear,- 180*7, wl^ea great. lossi^ wet^ isu^ined. by 
the suddenness and deplb of it, drifted by the wind; 
some sheep remained fat near a mo^th ^tvler. it^, 
and were saved; many were.akol^st by tbe^iiare- 
lessoess of shepherds, and what bettqr can beexfiectedy 
where some farms are fifty miles from the proprietary 
who perhaps never se^s his stocH from the, time, 
he sends them there in May^ until lie meets th^m 
at Ballinaisloe, in October? This probably may an- 
swer. in grazing, but J am oMivincol uo other spQ« 
culation could. bear such neglect* : . 

Some good graziers make sheep-cocks of h^yjj/ 
but it b by no nieahs general, and in Bi»rrin:<)«^e 
unknown^ Bad winteridg is the/ cause^ of & defect 
ini the wool, called by the aadmi&ioturer the $^cmd\ 
grmth; it is a decay in theouiidiiie.of the hair, 
and it breaks off here in the working \ if ; th^. sheep 
are well fed .in summei: and sft^ing, but neg^leqt^d 
in winter,, this 'defect takes plae^k \ '■. . ^ 

A few gentlemen, and the bettec kind of farmers, 
keep their swirre conQned in winter, but: t]ie cot* 
tiers usually permit them to roaih ab6ufi in the day, 
bi|t always prbvide a: place for. them to retire to 

at 
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at night ; this is usually done by exeavating a hole 
in the face of a bank opposite to the south, and 
covering it with a few small sticks, and thatched 
with potatoe-stalks, scraws, tough sods, or any 
other convenient material ; but too often they are 
permitted to take up their abode with the cow 
at one end of the cabbin ; this is however much 
less frequent than it was formerly, and if resident 
gentlemen or the agents of absentees could be 
brought to think, that they have other duties to 
perform besides receiving rents, a very happy change 
doubtless would take place in this as well as in 
other bad practices, which it is more the fashion 
to talk about after dinner, than to endeavour ifM 
reform. Multitudes of swine of all ages are fed 
on the corcasses along the Shannon and Fergus, 
and are always in high condition. 

Mr. Singleton, if I am well informed, who possesses 
large tracts of rich corcass ground, (upwards of 
1000 acres,) buys store oxen of the largest size 
in May, feeds with hay in winter, and after a 
second summer^s grass sells them fat in Limerick, 
and this on ground, for which he could get seven 
guineas an acre for meadow* I confess I am quite 
at a loss here ; to pay fifteen guineas for an ox 
at Six-mile-bridge, feed him two summers and one 
winter on ground worth seven guineas an acre, and 
sell him for a profit of perhaps five pounds! It 

Q baffles 
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baffles all calcolation ; it must bowev^ir be reeol* 
lected^ that Mr. Singleton pays only 9s. <W. per 
acre for the greater part of this grQi;ln(]} but ^\ir^Iy 
no be^st would pay fourteen' guineas pro6t, btesidesi^ 
what I believe is n^^r once thought Qf by graziers^ 
interest for two years.. Mr. Singleton has always 
bad the finest eattle^ that were killed in L'merickf 
ipany wiH sacrifice a great deal to support their 
reputation for being at the top pf the market^ 
but even supposing, what inay be the casiCf thai 
the cattle are laid in at the October faivs^ ^nd fe4 
one winter and one summer, yet this would be 
at an expenceof 11/. 18<;. lOid.y stipposiq^ an aqre 
jn summer and half an acrp for h^y; had Mr. 
Singleton been more commuu^c^stivei I aright bav^ 
been ajble to plear up this ppint. 

The horses of the pporer classes arf 9^ badly 
kept as thehr cattle, of course enable to perform 
good work in spring : those belpnging to gentlemen 
and substantial graziers are fed like tho^er of th^ 
rest of Iceland ; some are fed weU, a^nd' oth?^^ g^ 
but a scanty sh^^ of o^ts: it is no yneoiiiaion 
thing to find the stables of men of l^rge fortutn^ 
quite destitute of oats, and perhaps of h^^» in 
the middle or end of summer; and^^ whttst tbek 
guests are enjoying every bospitati^ in the parlour, 
their horsey are neglected in the stable, and I wouh} 
advise no person to travel with a valuab^ hoifse 

without 
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without a sfaarp-^ghted servant, that will not be 
bashfuf ; to the above I am happy to state there 
iare many exceptions, as I have often experienced* 

, Sect. 5. NMtural Grasses^ 

TffE indigenous grasses are such as are usually 
produced in soiis of the same nature in every part 
of Ireland, except the alopecurus pratensis or mea« 
dow fox-tai), which I could not find in any part 
of the county; the different sorts of phleum.are 
often taken for i^, but tlie spike of this is smooth^ 
whilst the other is bearded like barley, and thert 
time of iilowerii^ marks tbejr differenoe ; ]tbe .;^o« 
pecurus powers yery early, tlie other very laite* 
In the dry calcareous soils of the Qiost fattening 
ouality the following grasses predominate. 
White jclover, • Trifoliuna repens. 
Yarrow, • - Achillea millefolium# 
Trefoil, r - Medicago lupulina. 

BirdVfoot trefoil, Lotus comiculaAis* 

jCrested dog's-taiUgrass, Cynosuriis cristatut* 
]Ladies^ bed-straw, Galium verum. 

Perennial red dover, &c. &c. &c* 
In soils, that approach more towards clay, plants 
appropriate to them 9i*e usually found. It will not, 
i presume, be expected I should make a^ tedious 
display of every weed in the county, but I shall 
mention, in the Appendix, the more rare plants 
found by Dr. Wade and Mr. Mackay. 

a 2 Such 
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Such is the proneness of our favoured soil and cli- 
mate to produce the best grasses, that, even after the 
most deteriorating system of cropping, a few years 
rest enables our fruitful soil to furnish a supply of 
the plants above stat^ ; this, amongst others, is the 
reason, that grass-seeds are seldom sowed, and 
is a matter of astonishment to the farmers of Eng- 
land, where siich a system could not be pursued, 
the ground there producing but little natural grasses ; 
indeed here it is rather a misfortune fhan a bles- 
sing, because in some measure it encourages the 
farmer to pursue so bad a system, which is a serious 
loss to the community, as is the practice through- 
out Ireland. This shall be further investigated 
hereafter, and deserves the most marked attention 
of the landholders. 

The best season for sowing grass-seeds has long 
been a cause of much controversy amongst agri- 
cultural writers ; some have recommended them to 
be sowed in spring with a crop of corn, others 
by then^selves at the same season ; many are ad- 
vocates for autumnal sowing without any corn crop, 
where the ground is clean ; many contend for an 
additional crop of spring corn, and that the corn 
j^iould be sown much thinner than if alone, other- 
wise much of the grass will be destroyed. If the 
ground i^ dirty, I would recommend sowing in 
July or August, with a very thin ci^op of oats, 

to 
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to be mowed green for soiling, and cut closeto tlie 
ground, by which means there woald be: an oppor- 
tuntty of destroying weeds, which would not b« 
able t6» shoot again before winter ; the oats would 
shelter the young grass frqm the sun, whilst their 
assistance 'was necessary, and by the time they were 
long enough to cut for soiling the weeds would 
have attained to some growth, and would be cut 
<]o\vn along with them, and the frosts of the ensuing 
winteir would complete their destruction ; even if 
the weeds were not cut, they would not have time 
to perfect their seeds before winter ; in the fal- 
lowing spring, the grass, if sowed thicli enough^ 
would get the start of annual weeds and overpower 
them. Sowing in autumn without a crop of com^ 
tlvough it may h^ve succeeded in very clean rich 
ground, and favourable seasons, is pei-haps very 
i4>ferior to sowing with a very thin crop of oats 
or barley ; from want of attending to this, and al- 
ways permitting the corn to ripen, has, I am con- 
vinced, originated the preference. Many experi- 
enced agriculturists have lately adopted the practice 
of sowing a thin crop of rape in July with their 
grass-seeds, to be eaten off frequently by sheep 
during the winter and spring ; the treading of the 
sheep and their manure are highly beneficial ta 
light soils, or Reclaimed l^iog or mountain^ I wat 
formerly an advocate for sowing grass-seddsin spring v 
' i oply^ 



tt^iy, \m I te^d bad Sutfh frecjuenf op]f>6rtunitid$ 
ef ^titig; tll6 ^p€r\o)tky bf th<M6 soffed irt suronieV; 
4lftt I \VttrrftFy r^cortitriend th6 ptatike. 

Amongst the niturat gr^ses of thffe cottntf , thode 
prod^t^ffi tte eorcasg lands along thfe Sh^nnbn 
»d Fefgiis atf^ gifeitly sap^fidr m liJxtiriance ; it 
» r«ckoti^d tifotbtnfg extraordinary to t^ow ^x foris ol 
kttf 1^ a^tre^ and it is issisrted, that eight tohs hav^ 
been often produced ; erne man Weighed the pro- 
fiude of h0 an acrd, be itas quiti^ disappointed, 
II Offly weighed three tcWjs! Boyle Varideleut, Esq^ 
iNkd t?t<^en«y.fofli^ v^eig'hed loe^ of foiir cwt. each, 
•ne^ti aere of iiforcassy at 5/. pt^r aere» It is not 
p little extraordinary, that so bad a kind as coucb<^ 
gttl9S (trifiithiiii repens) sliotfid be esteemed by oiany 
as ai tefy vaki^le eor^ass mes^doir-jgra^s. Tht$^ 
rich' land^ af'e lipt to be filled itrieb rosbes, where 
tSicy ave neglected, and ehiirfly where heavy caMle? 
are pfermittctl to go in wmter ; I $hoiik| think sbeejl^ 
at tbat season shotild be tbe enty stbe^ p^tjUitted i6 
pastqrj^ btt * ground of so very tender a surface. 
Sfir. Singleton, who rents large tracts bf these land^ 
froift Sir Edwjtrd O'Bripn, bais nearly destroyed 
ftjshes by constantly digging tbetn tip, as soon at 
|hpy appear, The\grj^sse$, thiit predommate oi| 
tbosc ripK lands, are, 

Poanrivialis, Common meadbxr-gras?. 

Trkicmn repens, Conch-grass, 

Cfyitosurus cristatus^ Crested dog's-tail or thraneens* 

Trjfolium 
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Trifdium prateose^ lied clover* 

Trifplium repeqs, WbUe clover. 

Bropius mplli^. Soft I^ronie*grass. 

Avena. elatiori Tall oat-gr»$s« 

Loliiun perenqe, Ray-grass* » 

Holcus lanatus^ Me^ow soft-grass. ' 

Hordeunv pratense. Meadow b4rl^y. 

Agrostis stolonifera, Creeping bent-grass. 

There are some more kinds, that I could not 
ascertain, but the above are the most numerous ; 
fiere, wher^ I expected to have found th^ alope- 
^uru9 pr^tensi^ iq great perfection, I could no| 
discover a single pl^nt ; it flowers so early it alight 
haVe es^^ped me, for it was September wbea I 
wim there -, dactylis glomerata or rough cocl^Vfoot^ 
|rass wa^ very rare. As there ^re many very iofe* 
riQr l(inds /<?r n^aiop in ^be list, for instances 
cQi)ch-gr4ss, creste4 dog*s-tai|, 90ft brome^grs^,^ 
Qieadow b»r]ey» and creeping bent-grass, it shew^ 
wbat luxuriance qan effi^ct ; ibr they w^e here ^ 
totally changed by it, that tbey were ia gei^ral 
Hpwfirds pf three feet high ; any person, who has 
i^^en th^ creeping bent-grass growing ii> worn-iOut 
^ry spils, will si^arcely credtit this. There is 9 plant, ^ 
^hich ihe inhabitants call li^ttber, growing in rivers / V 

pf slow current or in stagnant popte, which prod^ce$ \ 
esctraiordina^y effects ; cows aln^pst dry, put intp a \ 
field near where this plan( grows^ almost immedi- ^ 

atelv 
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ately give a great quantity of milk ; but they must 
be watched, for it has the same damgerous effect 
of every other kind of luxuriant green food, if eaten \ 
in too great quantities at once. On this plant geese 
grow to a large size, and become exceedingly fat 
and well flavoured in a short time, and make every 
Exertion to procure it. 

Sect. 6, Artificial Grasses. 

' Except by a very few spirited individuals, arti- 
ficial grasses are scarcely known in the county; 
red clover and ray-grass are the only kinds, that 
are propagated ; even those in small quantities, and 
seldom used, as they ought, for soiling in the house. 
Indeed, until a more enlightened period arrives, 
tbey are the only kinds I would recommend to 
formers ; gentlemen may, and should try every va- 
riety, that usefulness or whim has introduced. In 
this number, vetches for soiling in the house will be 
found a most useful plant, because, though they are 
a valuable plant on the best soife, they will thrive 
on those, that have been impoveHshed by repeated 
corn crops, and, if sowed thick enough, (four bushels 
to the acre,) they will leave the ground in the cleanest 
state, and sufficiently ameliorated by their shade to 
produce a crop of clover and ray-grass ; in worn-out 
ground they, have been tried against a fallow, and 

tbe 
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.the wheat hsis been always better than after the 
fallow. They should not be cut at random, as too 
-often is the practice with all foiling crops, but a 
swath cut from end to end of the field in the rfii- 
rection the future ridges are to run, and this mode 
followed in each successive cutting, by which ma- 
nagedient the cloror and grass-seeds may be sown 
in parallelograms, without waiting, as usually pracr 
iisedy until the whole field is cut : there will be an 
advantage in thus sowing daily ; the seed will be de* 
posited in earth fresh stirred, which is a matter of 
«o small moment in all crops, xespecially those sowed 
in dry weather. In the use of clover for soiling 
great waste is usually made, by delaying the cut- 
ting, until it is in flower, sometimes much later, 
when the stalks get hard, (this season will answer 
for hay, but is quite too late for soiling,) and when 
many of the bottom leaves are rotten, and the sap 
is wasted in producing that, which cattle seldom 
eat, unless pinched by hunger, and the greater 
part is often tlirown on the dunghill. In feeding 
pigs this wast« is particularly remarkable ; for, in- 
stead of eating all parts of the plant, as they would 
do, if given in a morie succulent state, they only 
phew it, and often sucking the juices throw it out 
of their mouths in dry hard pellets ; on the con- 
trary > when it is given^ in a young state, every 
l^ticle is greedily devoured* To use this most 

R valuable 
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^iJaable crop to tbe greatest advantage, the field 
should be divided iDto about thirty-two divisions^ 
(a dnathematical exactness is by no means neces^ 
«ary ;) this allows every second cutting to be about 
a month old» which in good ground will be sufficiently 
long for the seythe, and, if the length of each 
cutting is add^d together, it will be found much 
greater than that out for hay ; to enjoy tbe fall 
advantage of the soiling system, the first cutting 
jBUst be Biade^ when^ the clover ig about four i^ofaoB 
long ; to many this may appear a great waste of 
lood, but they will find, the full benefit of -it at 
th^ end of a month ; this shouM be practised, even 
if the clover was thrown on tbe dunghill ; it is aloio^ 
needless to remark, that the ground should be well 
deared from stones, and well rolled. Unless bay 
is scarce^ or some other strong circumstance makes 
It necessai^y, soiling in the house, with this or any 
other green fdod, will be found not otdy more 
economical ib its ooBsumfi^tics], but infinitely mors 
beneficial in its effects ori the land, by the grea^ 
quantity of manure tha^t will be made, if proper ' 
care is taken to supply litter or dry turf- mould 
abundantly i. At Drbmoland, in the middle of Sep- 
tember, I saw the second putting of coarse gra^s, from 
]^ntations and woodJawos, given to eleven working 
oxen at^d thirteen horses in the house ; they bod 
beea fed for upwards of two months in this manner 

with 
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M'itb what in roost placea is generally permitted tca^ 
rot 00 the ground, and becomes a nuLsanqe to any 
well Icept plape ; this feeding may be very mode- 
rately valued at 8^* per month for the oxen, and 
J6s. foi^ the horses, in all 29/. 12^. ; a considerable 
quantity also of vetches, clover, Swedish and 
Norfolk turnip, are cultivated in a masterly style 
at Drpfnoland, White English hay^seedy holcu^ 
Un^t^s, is the kind very generally spwed, frequently 
the sweepings of the hay-lofts of inqs ; for few ge^r 
denaen or f;^rmers have an idea of ^ving th^ir hay- 
seed in their f^l^$f all isswqpt ou^ in fh^ duiigiu 
that i$^ Sip^ ^^n hy the horse in the manger. 
This last kin^ of hay.^^fd,^ if prpduced fyoin clean 
fljieadowf, and >^el^ cleaned befqre sowing, is greatly 
sup^ripf to tf\ie, former t^.ind, (holcus latiatus,} whi^h 
is oT a very inferior quality, as it not only retains 
the ^ews very. I^ng in its woolly leavesi and retards 
the hay-m^kipgi but, when made into bay^ is. 
soft like t9W<i the quantity of sised it bears if the 
only recommejidation ; evfsn this is very easily lost 
in the 9iakiBg, unless ut«commQn care is taj^en. 
This is usually the first grass piroduced naturally in 
rpclfiimed bog, and is of use, until it gives place ' 
to a better ; another kind of grass, al^ natui:aUy 
produced in reclaimed bog, is the swe^t. vernal 
grass, (anthoxanthum odoratum,) and is of still le^ 
v^ue. White clover is sowed only by a few gen- 
ii 2 tiemea 
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tlemen td lay down their lawns, for which pur^ 
pose it is peculiarly well adapted, as in the driest 
'{\'eather it retains its verdure, and, if any patched 
should fail, it will supply the deficiency by its 
crfeeping roots. 

Red 2tnd white clever succeed aditiirably well^ 
when sowed with 6ax ; the superiority of the pre- 
paration en^urds a good crop, and the uprigji^ 
growth of the flax not only shades it from the 
sun, whilst in its tender state, but the pulling of 
the flax destroys any young annual weeds, and 
does no injury to the long tup-rooted clover* 

Mr. O'Brien of Cratilow mowed clover twice this 
year, 1807, for hay, the last cutting in September; 
I imagine it would have been more profitably 
applied in soiling, especially where meadow was 
p]enty^f£. 

Sir Edward O'Brien, Mr. Boyle Vandeleur, Mr. 
Colpoys, Mr. Burton of Clifden, the Rev, Frederick 
Blood, and Captain Palliser are amongst the few, 
who sow clover or any other green crop. 

There has beten a kitid of ray-grass lately brought 
from England, called Paay*Sy from the farmer in 
Northumberland, who first collected it from amongst 
the common kind. It possesses the following pro-^ 
pertie$ : first, it requires less seed to the acre, on 
account of its tillering or propagating at the root 
more than the common kind \ secondly it rip«ns two 

or 
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or three weeks earlier, and should be cut at least 
that much sooner ; thirdly, it will sustain more stodk, 
which should be always put on earlier than on the 
common, before the stems get bard, and then the 
harder stocked, in reason, the better ; fourthly, it is 
known by a darker hue than the common kind in the 
field; two bushels to the aci;e will be sufficient. 

Sect. I. Mode of Hatf-making. 

There are few agricultural practices, in which 
this county is more defective, than in hay- making, 
except in very few instances, and those I fear 
accidental; I never saw what I would esteem welU 
saved hay ; the cutting is alhiost always too long 
delayed ; if the weather is dry and sunny, it is turned 
so frequently, that it is completely bleached and 
gapiess; even ih this state, instead of making it 
into tramp-cocks; or drawing it home, it is the com- 
mon practice to throw it into small cocks of about 
a hundred weight, in which it lies perhaps for a 
fortnight or more to soak, and probably at the 
end of this period it is again turned, and made 
into the same-sized cocks for another fortnicrht. 
thus receiving every shower at the top and sides, 
and, if in bottom meadows, damaged underneath. 
The farmers say their hay yould heat, if put up 
sooner, not considering, that hay, until it ferments 

moderately. 
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S90<^rfttely, has not arriyed to a state of perfection ; 
biU if a f<iri|)er, on patting Im hand into a Qookg 
fin^3 i^ the least warm^ all bis men are immediateiy 
tpaiq()Qned» and the bay is unfortunately spread out 
ag^in to be sunned. I would by no' means recom* 
mend that high state qf fermentation, which turns 
the bay brown, and which English obstinacy m 
some counties prefers to green hay, but that, which 
gives the saccbarine fermentation, and delightful 
perfume, without injuring that fine green colour, 
without which no bay can bfe good. 

If the grass is pqt with rain or dew on it, it sbopid; 
be immediately well shaken by hand after j;hemo;(^, 
ers, ajdd in about twp hours should be turned i: 
after remaining abopt the same length of timp> it 
should be made into small grass^cocjcsy w^hout p^r 
mittii^ the dew to faU on it, and fn^de on a small^ 
bfise than the flovisjoiy practice o^ t^i^ county dicr 
tates; for thi^ purpose the bottom should be well 
pulled, and ^he handfuls laid across each other 
on ^he top tq belp to throw off wet ; if put 
up dry, it may remain two days in these cocks ; 
then, if the outsides are dry, three rows should be 
brought into one, which may be easily done by a 
map sticking bis fork with long pror^ (which by 
the bye I never saw in this county) into the cocks^ 
and carrying them into the middle row ; there should 
be people stationed to sha.ke out the bay imme* 

diately 
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dilttely with their hand^; la shout twa hours it 
^hotikl ht t^rMdf and, after lying aboat the sauid 
time^ itiade into field cocks of about a ton 
each. This method is calculated for dry weather ; 
if it is showery 9 the process must be more tedfoos^ 
but in this county it is always more so than it need 
be. Every attentive farmer should go frequently 
through his field cocks, and try, by patting his band 
in 1^ good way^ if tbe proper degree of fermenta^ 
tibn is going on; if the heat (which is seldom the 
case) is too great, the coek must be taken down, 
and instantly remade. If the grass is perfectly dry, 
When cut^ there is no necessity for throwing it out 
o^ the swath until the following day^ when tbe dew 
has evaporated^ and the same process pursued as 
just now advised. This mode to an Englishman 
would appear tedious and utinecessary, but tbe grass 
in this moist climate is much more succulent, and 
there is not that drying quality in the air, that 
prerails in England ; even here in some dry up- 
lands, where the grass is thin^ and tbe weatlier 
very hot, .much of this turning may and ought to 
be omitted, for I would guard against the sun-beams 
as much as against rain. 

Iti^ astonishing, how careless the proprietors of 
meakddws subject to be flooded are ; scarcely a year 
l^isisses that innnense quantities of bay are not spoiled 
iy neglecting to draw it to high ground; they aW 

suffer 
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suffer great losses by peronittkig their hay to remain 
too long ia the field after having been made into 
cocks. In a country, where hay is so valuable, on^ 
would imagine a more careful management would 
be pursued. I have seen hay, more than once in 
the same season, caught by floods, yet still per*- 
mitted to remain* 

The method, pursued in the north of Ireland, 
of making their hay into small lap-cocks, is a very 
.superior one; but the mode I have presumed to 
suggest is more likely to be adopted, and will not 
alarm their prejudices so much, as directions hpw 
to make their bay into muffs. The lazy custona 
of shaking out hay with forks should never be 
permitted ; the hands will do it much more efp 
fectually^ 

When hay is in a fit state to make into tramp- 
cocks, it is an excellent method to draw it home 
to the stack-yard and make it into the saipe kind 
of cocks ; these should be ranged on each side of 
the. place intended for the rick, and will save ^ 
great deal of labour in pitching, &c. Circumstances 
will, often occur, such as a continuance of wet 
weather, want of hands, &c. &c. when spme devi* 
ation from the method prescribed must be ipade, 
but the nearer it can be approached, the better. 

Considerable injury is done not only to the crop, 
but to the groijn^, by the universal practice of 

mowing 
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mowing too late in the season; if grass is let in 
corn acres, it is invariably deferred to a very late 
period, frequently the end of October, I have seen 
I several fine corcass, meadows, that were fit to cut 
in June, mowing in October; by this means the, 
hay was not only greatly injured in its qualityj^ 
(the bottom being quite decayed,) but there was. 
a loss of the after-grass, which often lets for a 
guinea per . acre on those meadows, tW are cut 
in July, and finish pattle of the largest size for 
Litnerick market. A gentleman in the county of 
Mayo ios.put an excellent plan into practice to^ 
prevent tijiis wretched mode ; he lets his grass to 
be put the first of August, at which time^ or be* 
fore he knows it will be fit, i^e receives one-third, 
earnest, which is forfeited, if the meadow is not 
cut .before the first of September ; this practice 
deserves universal adoption, for the sake of both 
buyer and seller. 

Sec^t. 8. Dairies — their produce and vjanagement. 

X Except near tbetoivn of Ennis, few regular dai* 
ries are kept, such as may be found in many parts 
of Leinster ; but a few farmers and cottiers supply 
the neighbouring villages with milk and butter. A 
good quantity of butter is sent to Limerick from 
Knnis, it is mostly produced near Clare and Bar- 
s rentick ; 
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rentick ; lately a good quantity has been sent from 
Ktfrush. In Ennis the new milk is usually itom 
f ; ' ,. ^ / 8t/. to l^. irf. per pottle of eight quarts, and foarteen 
'- '[ ' quarts per pottle of thick nwlk, from which the cream^ 
/ * has' been skimmed, for 8rf.* In this county thejr 

'^"' J churn only the cream, by which means what tbsy 

caJF buttermilk (but it is only thick skimmed milk) 
iff pot so good as in Leinster. From the- general 
goddness of the pasture and the breed of cattle^ 
tltemilk gives a htn^e portion of butter: there is 
nbtlnng partijcular in the method of making butter ; 
tfiey bare the vile practice, in common with the 
rest of Ireland, of putting too much hot water to 
^ the milk, whilst churning in winter, to hasten the' 

process ; instead of this^ the churn should be placed' 
in a vessel of warm water some time before chum*' 
ihg, which would not injure the colour of the butter.* 
H- In sdmttier, when the mistress is not too fine a lady 
to pay attention to her dairy, the buUer is usur 
ally very good ; but I have met some ladies, who, 
so as their butter was made very paIe*colovired,v 
seemed to overlook the bad flavour proceeding from- 
dirty vessels, and praised it highly ! k is produced 
in such various quantities, depending so much oo 
breed, food, good milking, and dairy management^ 
that any guess at the quantity would be ridiculous*. 
A few farmers near towns hire their cows to their 

tenants^ 

* Strg;»^e as it may appear, thii is the usual measure. 
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tennnts, whose wives retail tlie milic ; tfaey usuaily^ 
receive five or six guineas per airnuai for each^.and 
it is said the retailer, with the black cow's milk^ 
(water,) is able to make 12/. per aanum of the 
compound, if the cow is tolerably good. Farmerff 
geoerally have from four to eight ; scarcely a cottier, 
jvithout a cow,, some two, besides their successtoiu : 
Almost every farmer has some butter to. spare ;» 
it is sent t» Enuis, and from thence to Limerick 
for exportation ; it is packed in tubs of t\renty^one 
and nineteen incites, and in Brkins«. 

Considerable quantities of sheep^s milk are mixdd' 
with that of cows for the Ennis market, and ib<»e^» 
who practise this deception, will not purchase any/ 
ewes but those, that are likely to help the pail. « 

The filthy custom of permitting the calf, io 
suck two teats, whilst the dairy-maid is emptying 
the other two, prevails liere as weil as in the . 
.county of Galway;^ this cfelicate custom hascer^* 
tainly economy to plead in its iavcur, as ibedHb-fi 
bling miUc.firom the d^lfs mouth is caught in the.; 
milk-pail ; in some places the calf gels the fofe*^ : 
luiik, in others he gets the l^st, or the strippioge.* 
Very tittle cheese is made in t\m coumy, and : 
that IKtIe rery in^if&rent ; cre^m^cheese is «on[ie-: 

♦ The difference beiwfeen cream or Sutter prtrftUred ^rcWi %\^pr- ' 
pingf or last-miyc, and that from the lcir^-miA6, if>.Crep» .A^^eeq t^ 
one, and at the lowest eight t9 Qoe, a^ordiog to th« goodness of th» 
oow. 
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times made, but, as the butter is the perquisite of 
the ladj^, it is only on state days this luxury makes 
its appearance, and then it generally wants ripeness. 
^<€^ /^f^ Butter may be preserved* sweet for several years 
by the following receipt ; it never gets hard or 
brittle, but still looks like butter just taken from 
the churn ; it must not be used for a month after 
making* 

10 ounces of conimon salt, made very fine« 

2 do. salt-petre. 

2 do. best brown sugar. 

They must be well mixed together ; to each pound 
of butter add one ounce of this mixture; it must be 
ivell worked up, paekcd close, and well kept. 

Sbct« 9. Price of hides y fallow ^ wooly and quantity sold* 

The greater part of the hides are sent to Ennis^ 
and any overplus to Limerick ; a good quantity 
is also bought at Kilrush for the same market : 
as there is no regular crane for weighing, and they 
are sent by boats from every little village on the 
Shannon, from Carrigaholt-bay to limerick, there 
is no possibility of ascertaining the x]uantity ; but 
it is generally imagined there has been a consider- 
able encrease within the last twenty years ; they are 
$old for from 2^, to 5s. per stone, and always from 
^d* to 6ef. under the Limerick prices ; a higher price 

is 
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is always given for ox than for cow-hides. Tallow 
k generally from 8j.. to 11^. per stone of 16 Ibs.^ 
and any redundancy is sent to Limerick. 

In the year 1S02 there were sent in Christinas 
week, from the little village of Carrigaholt to Lime^ 
rick, twenty-si?^ hides, an uncommon quantity for 
so remote a place, and for one so apparently poor ; 
since that, the quantity sent to Kilrush and Lin)e« 
rick has greatly encreased. 

Wool sent to Ballinasloe in 1806 sold for 20*. 
per stone of 16 lb?., and in 1807 for about the 
same ; some superior samples brought a higher price, 
and those of an inferior kind much less. It is im- 
possible to ascertain the quantity sent from this 
county; but when the great quantity of land, oc- 
cupied by sheep, is considered, it must be very 
considerable, for in the barony of Burrin alone 
it is estimated at nearly 10,000 acres. Buyers from 
Cork and Limerick generally go to the graziers' 
houses, and make such bargains as they can, and 
pay in bills at various dates ; this is a much better 
method for buyer and seller, than losing their time 
and money by striving to tire each other into a sale, 
as is practised at Ballinasloe at the wool-fair in 
July. It is perfectly ridiculous to see sensible 
men walking about the streets of Ballinasloe, the 
buyers at one side, and the sellers at the other, for 
often six weeks or more ; this has been carried so 
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Ur fometimes^ that the buyers faave made parties 
to take a tour to Killarney or ekewb^re for a foru 
night or more^ thinking to tire the sellers into a 
Wgain. Some regulations have lately been adopted, 
vbicb, it is b6ped, .will be for mutual benefit ^perhaps 
an auetion, as has been practised lately in Dublin 
|or South Pown wool^ would be the best method. 
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• • FAKAfS. 

I - 

Sect. l. Their size,, 

THE sise of fikriBS wies. gready; those under; 
tillage from one or two to fifty acres, but of the 
latter im there are but few ^ those devo^xi to , 
rearinjf aad feeding sheep are usiiall/. from oae 
httodred to tKrdebuodred^ add a few mx hundrefl 
or eight hundred acres. When Ttery rooky, they 
are sometifties let by the. bulk, and not by tho 
acre, but the landlord gieaenftUy knows the number 
of acres, that each farm contains. Where farma . 
are too small to em^y a . fuur of horses or oxen 
constantly, and loo large to be . cultivated by the 
spade, the occupiers are generally in a most un« 
comfovtable situation, and, it being too imich the . 
with rf every cottier to become a small farmer, 
he passes from a state of comparative comfort to . 
one of wretchedness. A labourer should have a$ 
much ground, a& will give him, plenty of grass 
for a cow,, and an abundant supply of potatoes 
and vegetables, but the moment he goes furttier, 
^ . adiea 
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^dieii to all comfort. If by great industry or some 
lucky circumstance be becomes possessed of a» 
much money as will stock a farm well, then in^ 
deed be may indulge this propensity of all poor 
men ; but mountain of all others is the place he. 
should turn his thoughts to, and of which be may 
aUvays procure any quantity on reasonable terms. 
Much haft been said an4 written in England on 
the proper size of farms, and a great deal to very 
little purpose, but to expose their ignorance of 
the subject ; the endeavouring ^ to establish this 
agrarian system is something akin to the ridiculous 
proposals of some of our wise legislators to fix 
a maximum for the price of grain : how they would 
shake their noddles, if the farmers had meetings 
to fix the maximum of rent ? The pocket can be 
the only barometer, and will settle the prdper size 
of farms much better 'than these theoretical a^ri- 
culturists : to hear such proposals in a country, 
where every man has the most unlimited controul 
over the disposal of his property, is astonishing; 
I have touched on this subject in another place. 
Our farmers are generally very deficient in capital, 
apd of course pursue a very deteriorating system 
pf cropping; it is too much the custom, even when 
they do by the utmost household economy savo 
a little moqey, to hoard it up, especially in guineas, 
instead of expending it oit draining, or any other 

permanent 
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permanent improvement. I am confident, that since 
the last disturbances a great part of the gold coin 
of the realm is hid in smoky cabins. One of the 
great distinctions between Irish and English peasants 
is, in the Irishman appearing much poorer than he 
really is, (though be is poor enough,) and on the 
contrary the Englishman shewing in his habitation a 
degree of comfort he does not possess, merely from 
the superior cleanliness of his cottage and his family. 
Mr. Young, in his Tour in Ireland, voL 2. part 2d, 
p. 33, Irish edition, makes this very just discrimi- 
nation, and I believe it will be admitted, that few 
persons knew the liabits of the English people better; 
he says, *^ But of this food (potatoes) there is one 
*^ circumstance, which must ever recommend it ; 
^^ they have a bellyful, and that, let me add, is 
** more than the superfluities of ah Englishman 
'^ leave , to his family : let any person examine 
^* minutely into the receipt and expenditure 
^^ of an English cottage, and he will find that 
<^ tea, sugar, and strong liquors can come only 
'< from pinched bellies. I will not assert, that 
*' potatoes are a better food than bread and cheese ; 
*' but I have no doubt of a bellyful of one (which 
*^ the Irish almost always have) being much better 
^' than half a bellyful of the other ; still less have 
'^ I, that the milk of the Irishman is incompara- 
^* bly better than the small beer,^ gin, or tea of 

T the 
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" the EogfUthfiiAii, arid this ^v«ft f^ ih« father 5 bdw 
^ tmkh better Mam it be for the f>oor irtfAni^ ? 
^^ Milk t6 them is mmruibiifent, h betttcb^ k life. 
•* If any tme ddubt* the cottparative frf^tity, i^hieh 
'^ attends the poor nati^i ^ Engtond ai^d trelind, 
^^ let him attend to their tue^ : the sparh^gne^, 
*^ ttith ithkb M^ labdurer eat^ hb bread ahd ebees^, 
^« is i^tlll kttov'n ; ttiiirk the Iriihtwaitt*^ petatt)e-boirl 
<* placed ort the floor, the n'hole f^rtfiily upon their 
<^ hafm around i^, deveiiring a quantity altinost in*^ 
<^ credible; thc( beg^lir seatk^ himself to it with ^ 
<^}iea1rty ^ele0fi«e; ihe pig takitig hb ^are at 
<< readKIy left the wtfe) the ceeks^ hens^ tiirkeys^ g^se, 
^* thecyr^ the eat, and perhaps the co^i ^11 p^rtak*^ 
<Mng ef the ^Hke di^. I4d mftn eftn bftett havd 
'^b^a'a wi«f)«ss to it trithottt being eofifineed 6f 
*' the plenty, dnd^ I wUI idd^ the ebearfolliefii^, xhit 
" attends it."* Again h* sayii> p. 35 y ^* An Imh- 
^' th^n and hifir wife are mueb moire sdiieitou^ to 
<< feed than to iok>the their chikire«; #hei%a6 in 
^' Engkttfd it i9 ft&rpming^toaee the expence they 
^* put tbems^tes te^ te dedt out children, whose 
** principal soteistenee i^ tok. Y#ry «i«ny of tfaem 
*^ in Ireland are so rigged^ that their nakednest h 
^* scaroely corered ; yet they are it» health and 
<* active^ As to the want of sboeis^ and itockings I 

" c^sider 

* This is itaucli dianged since that period; pigs, fow), SL^ are 
txduded, but the stranger is as wtlcome as ever. 
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** consider it as no evil, but a muph more cleanly 
** cMstom than the bestiality of stockiog;s and feet, 
** that are washed no oftener tUaQ those of onjc 
" own poor. I remarked generally , that they were 
^^ not ill dressed on Sundays and holydays, and that 
*^ black or dai'k blue wji^s ^Iqoo^t tb^ universal hue*'^ 
^gaiq in p. 36 j " Their apparent poverty is greater 
'^ than the real, for the bous^ ^f a man, thftt 1$ 
'* piaster of four pr five cows, wiU 3C^ce have any 
*^ thing but d^cienpies; p^y, I w^ in the cabioi^ 
" of dairyiaen and fitrniers, not «miU mm, Vhpg^ 
'^ cabi^is were not at M fetter, or betl^ furnished 
'* than those pf the poorest )ab<^urqr ; bi^fore we 
** therefore 4;an attribute it to ab?ol«itf povfsrty^ 
*^ we oui^t tajce into the accouiU tb^ cu^toi^s ,^i4 
^^ inclinations pf the people. *In l^uglapd a m^^s 
'^ 4:ottage will be filled with ^uperfluitie?^ bffor^ b^ 
« possesses a cow. I think th$ coipparison muoh 
'< m favour of the Irifthq>aq ; ^, bog is a m.upb more 
<* Vfiluable piece of goods than * s^t pf t^a-things ; 
<< and 'though hi$ i^nput in » prook pf ppt^tP^ i# 
*^ m id^* wi iSp poi^ti^al ps 



Brobm tAi-cnps, wisely kept ^ tbew. 



** Rau^'d o'er the chimney, glisteo'd io ft row, 

** Yet wiU tbe potii^ and his family^ at Christmas, 
" find thQ solidity of it an awjplp rpcompense for 
«* the or,naoient pf th^ other." 

fretq^uently several persons join in the oqcup^tipn 
^ T 2 of 



^ 
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of a farm, aod have about ten acces each ; but this 
wretched mode is wearing away fast ; it is a per- 
petual source of uneasiness to both landlord and 
tenant. 

According to the idea of farming in Leinster, 
there are but very few farmers in this county. In 
the county of Meath it is nothing uncommon for a 
farmer. to have 100 acres of wheat, 100 acres of 
oats, and also 100 acres of unproductive fallow, be- 
sides meadow and grazing ; we are informed, ia 
the most excellent Survey of Meath by Mr. Thomp- ^ 
son, that Mr. Brabazon Morris had at one time in 
his farm-yard, at Tankardstown near Navan, the 
produce of 700 acres of corn, and J 00 acres of hay, 
and at his other farms the produce of 36o acres of 
hay and corn : it may be necessary to mention, 
that Mr. Morris is likewise one of the jnost exten- 
sive graziers in Meath. 

Small farms generally yield more corn per acre 
than large ones, because the occupier almost always 
sows his corn in potatoe ground, that has been turned, 
and, what few great farmers do, pays attention to 
it whilst growing. That farms moderately large, 
and conducted on an improved system, are of more 
benefit to the public than small ones, I have not 
a doubt, and also to the proprietor, because he has 
usiially more capital, and of course is able to lay out 
money in draining, liming, and otherwise improving 

his 
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his land ; he has better implements^ is able and 
inclined to give a high price for seed-corn of 
superioc sample ; and for a variety of other reasons, 
that daily experience Will point out, but above alt 
from his not fallowing, and from his cultivating 
green crops ; unless he acts thus, the larger his 
farm, the more be loses. 

It is very much the practice for graziers to oc« 
cupy a great quantity of land, and in situations 
very remote from each other; it is utterly impos^ 
sible, that these can be as productive as if occtt^ 
pied by resident tenants ; every grazier must know, 
that his herd is usually a partner, and many must 
feel, that they would be much more comfortable, 
if they did less business, and probably witb more 
net* profit. It is not to be supposed, nor is it 
often the case, that any man has suiEcient capital 
for this various and extensive line of business ; to 
one description of men it is peculiarly profitable, 
I mean the discounters of Limerick and Ennis, who 
could throw much light on this subject. 

Mr. Singleton occupies a large tract of corcass 
ground, above 1000 acres, besides much ground of 
inferior quality. 

Mr. Colpoys occupies as much groutid, in vari* 
ous places, as he pays upjwards of 4000/. a year 
for. ' 

Several 
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Several other grazier? possess great tracts erf 
ground, especially in Burrin,* 

Sir Jldward O'Brico tilJs above 130 acres, which, 
for a county; where xnaoy rich graziers buy their 
«at$ and straw, is ao uocomaion quaotily. 

Sect. 2. Farm-houses ami Ojfices. 

The better kind of farmers and graziers have 
geoerally comfortable dwelling-houses, and conve- 
Bient offices; but, if some little cleanliaess is ob- 
served at th0 front of the house, izo person can 
go into the yard at night with impunity. The 
poorer sort are usually badly lodged ; theif bouses 
are mostly of stone, without any kind of cement, 
and, of ^oiprse let in the wind and rain. From 
the universal practice in Ireland of having a step 
4own into the cabiq^ at least a foot below the 
level of 4!he ground on tlie outside^ they are al- 
most always damp; the culpable carelessness or 
laziness of gentlemen or their agents, who permit 
this on« their estates, is astonishing ; if even wet 
clay, ivell tempered, was mixed among the stones, 
it would not only make them much warmer, but 

would 

* To^sltew liow fitUe KHiie Itnoir of their 4ifltnit hntiM, I hme 
been >vell informed^ that a Connanght grazier, dn being asked to 9». 
and fee a form in Burrin, before he offered a rent for it, answered; 
«* Not t by Q— ; I did not aee it theio thirty years/ and probably never 
«itU» 
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would help to kciep the stones in their places; 
for, as every labourer is usually hi* owrt riy^ksoni 
they are often not very expert. Formerly there 
^'«s scarcely a cottage, that had a chimney, and, 
H'hcre the landlord has built thefli, he has frequently 
found a flag or sod on the top of the. chimney 
to keep in the smoke, which, they say, keeps tbefUi 
wafffl ; this I have frequently seen myself, and, as 
the lower part of the cottage has for three or four 
feet from the ground but little smoke, they seem 
not to feel it, when they sit down;*" but in this 
a great change for the better is taking place every 
day, and none but the most wretched are no^ with* 
out a chimney. 

The better kind of houses are slated either with 
t hard thin sand-stone flag, proctired in the wes- 
tern part of the county, and near Lough Licktn, 
or with slates raised near Broadford, equal to Welch 
ton dates. Cottages are always thatched, either 
with straw, sedge, rushes, heath, or too ofiten po^ 
tatoe'-stalks ; sedge is preferred to straw, and six« 
pence per square perch is paid for it standing. 
Whilst the tenant is the builder of his house, little 
improvement can be expected, and, as the landlord 
never repairs, and the tenant usually gets his bowse 

and 

^ It 1*8 remarkable^ that the same custom prevails near Castle- 
comer and in other parts of the couiity of Kilkenny, where they bum 
nothing but that abominable, sulky-looking, suffiM^atinj;' Kilkenny ooaL 
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and offices in a complete state of dilapidation , be 
merely patches it up for the present. 

Cow-housesy even with some of the better kind 
of farmers^ are not to be found , and other offices are 
perhaps equally rare. Cloacina frequently receives 
her offerings in the open air, and a person must 
tread cautiously, for, as no place of the kind is 
ever thought of for servants, they must do as well 
as they can, and it is astonishing, how little even 
people of property think of this necessary appen- 
dage to a well-kept house. Where straw is plenty, 
thatching is generally very neatly performed, and 
some taste shewn in the finishing of the twisted 
ridge, greatly superior to tjie Leinster method of 
covering it with mud or even mortar, as the first ' 
rots the straw/ and becomes a bed of weeds or a 
nursery for houseleek, and the last generally cracks 
«nd peels off. There is always an eve-course of 
either hammered or some flat kind of^ stone, above 
which the thatch is, in general, evenly and neatly 
cut. The dunghill is placed uniformly as near the 
door as possible ; even in towns the dunghill is 
permitted by lazy magistrates to accumulate almost 
to the top of the bouse, even in Ennis; it is ri- 
diculous to say, that they cannot prevent it ; some 
of these gentlemen should recollect their oath, and 
that it is not for their own advantage, or for the 
purpose of road-jobbing they receive their com* 

mission. 

Few 



\ 
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Few cottages are without sallows for kitfaes or 
baskets, and which erery labourer knows bow to 
make. 

The farm-houses on Lord Conyngham*s estate 
. are in general very comfortable, and h^ve every 
appearance of an attentive landlord ; pity there are 
not separate tenures, and not joint tenancy* The 
cottiers of Boyle Vandeleur, Esq. are generally well 
lodged, and several new cottages are now building, 
for which purpose be gives tbem lime gr^is. 

SecT. 3. Nature of, tenures^ general state of leases^ 
and particular clauses therein. 

The general term of leases is for three lives or 
tbirty-one years; sometime, but not often, three 
lives and thirty *one years ; twenty-one years or one 
life ; twenty-one years and a life. Some leases are for 
lives renewable for ever, by which many tenants have 
a better interest than the^ landlord. Bishops' leases 
are also very frequent, and much property depends 
on this ou>st uncomfortable and discouraging tenure 
in the parishes of Dysart^ Aath^ Roughan, and others. 
Some landlords jretain « power to plant on any 
part of their estate, on allowing the tenant the 
value of his land. I do not know of any other 
clauses not usually in leases elsewhere. Formerly 
much land was let in partnership, but, from a con* 

V ^ victioo 
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miction of its pernicious tendency, many proprtetoni 
liaTe^olisbed this mode, and greatly encreased not 
only their income, but their comfort, and that of their 
tenantry; for it was always a fruitful source of 
i?ranglinjg and litigation. Few leases are let with* 
lOut a clause of surrender, especially those of 
grazing farms^ to guard against, injury by a fall 
in the price of cattle, and, as much ground was 
taken when cattle brought a very high price in 
Cork and Limerick, it is likely the uncommon fall 
in the price lately will induce many to avail them* 
selves of this clause ; before I left the country, I 
heard liiany express themselves of this opinion. 
\,;- Fee simple estaties usually sell for twenty years 

/ /f / *' p^jj-^hase ; freehold property for sixteen or seven* 
4een years ; bishops' leases for ten or twelve years : 
this marks the opinion of this wretched tenure, espe- 
cially for ground wanting improvement. 

A farm of corcass land in Tradree, containing 

>' about .2i2 acres^ was lately purchased by Mr. 

cS ff*^^^ Singleton at the astonishing price of bh per acre, 

and he paid eighteen years purchase; a few days 

after, there was offered by another person, for a 

lease of it, five guineas per acre, and to deposit a 

'.year's rent. 

\ ^'/,. Lyj^^ The Earl of I^remont^ gives no encouragement 

*"^/ * » to resident, improving tenants; the highest, uiiim- 

-pi'oving, middleman bidder, gets every preference ; 

' * »- «' * ■ 

-. I am 
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I am well informed, that his Lordship loses several 
thousand pounds a year by this antiquated and 
mistaken mode. The rent of land vafies so much^ 
that it would be almost impossible to ascertain it; 
but, that there has been a v&ry rapid encrease within 
the last ten years, is too evident to require much , 

detail : land near Newmarket, that let ten years ago ^ 

for from 20.9. to 26^. per acre, now lets for 3/. and 
three guineas; in every other part of the county an 
equal rise has taken place. Corcass land, that now 
lets for five pounds, and five guineas, was let twenty 
years ago for 96s. an acre ; and a large tract, the 
estate of Sir Edward O'Brien, is let on a lease for 
lives at 9s. 6d. per acre, that would now let for five 
guineas* 

In the parish of Fenlaw, ^nd many other places, 
80 or 100 acres are taken in common, and a reserve 
is made iq the lease, that the tenant, shall work 
any day that be is called on, under a penalty of 
paying double hire for a man in bis place. ^^ 

Many Jarge estates are fei? farm grants. Tra-* ^.'^z .^ 4 ^ 

dree was a grant from Cromwell to General In- /^,^^ /^ ^ 
goldsby, extending along the Shannon and Fergus 
from Clare to Bunratty, and intended to extend a 
mile in breadth from the river, but it has been 
pushed much farther into the country. Tradition 
says, it was the private property of Brian Boroimhe, 
whence the name Tradree, the land of the king. 

u2 Sect. 



.^ 
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Sect, 4. Taxes or cesses paid by tenants. 

Owing to the fines for private stills, many pa- 
rishes pay above 5s. per acre ; this has been found 
the only method to detect them ; the poor people 
now in their own defence inform against them, 
but the profits are so great, that many are still 
at work. There is always so much road-jobbing, 
that, independent of this, the cess will always be 
high ; but if, however^ the roads were well made, 
the people would pay chearfully for the accom- 
jnodation of gentlemen. Many parts of Burrin pay 
no cess or other charges, for, as they were not 
thought of any value, they were not included in 
the Strafford Survey ; since that they have become 
valuable for feeding sheep, a^pd some even for 
cattle. 

Sect. 5. Proportion of working horses and oxen to 
the size of farms. 

Very much of this depends on the pocket of 
the farmer; where they can afford it, they gene- 
irally have more horses than are sufficient, or than 
they feed well, or keep constantly employed ; if 
they could be prevailed on to use only tw'o in a 
plough without a driver^ as practised by a few 

gentlemen^ 
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genttemen, and n^t pursue the ridiculous mode of 
plougbing' in the lightest nah with four horses* 
abreast, as very generally practised/ there n'ould 
be a oiaterial savirfg. Oxen are not much used, 
exce[>t in the southern parts of the county, where 
they are worked by a few gentlemen and th^r 
better kind of farmers, four in a plough. Small 
fanners, and those, who have their fwttM in com^ 
xnon^ accommodate each other, and frequently they 
hire from each oth^r. The question ef the com- 
parative yaloe of horses and oxen remains unde 
cided, and is likely to do so, until a fair trial is 
made of wel^fed quick^tepped oxen, or, which is 
better, spayed heifers, and not of large sluggish 
animals driven by two, and fcdlowed by another 
animal as lazy as themselves, and with coUars, 
instead of yd^kes and bows, the most barbarous iii« 
vewtton that ever disgraced a civilized oountry. 

Sect. .6. General size of fields and tnclosures. 

In ihdte farms adapted sbldy to feeding sheep 
the fields* are generally of great extent, usually 
with only a boundary fence ; sometimes the flekjf^ 
are divided by stone walls, but frequently all are 
thrown into one by gaps made in the walls. Tbeso 
ftt cultivation vary between one acre and twenty, 
but thete are v^ry few of the latter^ The pro» 

portion. 
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portibft of grasSh^land io that of tillage is very; 
ittrious; in the barc^Dies of Burrin and Inchiqiiui, 
the quantity of land under corn bears do prx>portion 
%6 that occupied in grazing ; in Incbiquin the latter 
is probably, at least eight tbone, in Burrin conside* 
Tthly. more ; in the baronie^; of Tullagh, Moyferta, 
Ibrii^aki^. and Clounderalavir grass lands al^o predo- 
Boinate, but i^till a good quantity of oats is cuU 
tivatjed aft^r potatoes in burned ground; in those 
of ^nratty. Islands^ and Corcumroe tillage and 
glass di^vide t)ie soil more equally, between them* 

Sect. 1. Nature offences. 

i - ' • . 

- I» the rocky regions stone walls are necessarily 
(he only fence; they are made yery differently, 
according to the fancy or abilitiies of the proprietor ; 
thQ usual way is by stones piled on each other 
without any order like filigree work ; they arc 
called Burrin walls, and form a very unstable bar* 
rier; a beast scratching agabst one of them often 
Wings down many perches, but this, from custom, 
is little regarded, for in a few minutes sAl is built 
, up ag4ttn, and the herds and their 'Children have 
little else to do, I have frequently 'seen the gen- 
tlemen of the country with the greatest indifie- 
4i[enGe throw down a ]arge part of these walls^ to 
gaiB an ( entrance for their, hors^ and dogs ; I 

have 
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'have even seen a rascally dog«taacber posh d<lwn 
withes foot many perches, whilst the poor passive 
tenant must look on without murmuring ; if a jper* 
son stopped to replace any stones he had thrown 
down, be would be heartily 4augh^d at Gentle* 
men, and more substantial farmers, usually make 
double dry walls, sometimes dashed with inottar, 
but oftener without it; at this dry work the la« 
bourers of the country are generally very expert, 
and it is almost the only work they will under- 
take by task; if they are not wati:hed, they do 
not put long stones enough across the wall to. 
tie it, by which neglect it frequently opens in the 
middle, and falls to either side; these walls aire 
Usually made about five feet high, and costabomt 
2s. 2d. CO 2s. 4d. per perch.* Some few put a cop* 
ing of mortar, but- the usual one is sods, which - 
last but a short time, and greatly injure th« 
ground, from which they are stripped: the wall is 
usually finished by throwing all the small broken: 
stones on the top; instead of this, the large flat 
stones should be reserved for finishing, and, if 
they are left projecting a few inches, they 'will 
prevent sheep from leaping over them^ and their 
weight will prevent their being displaced by cattle ^ 
if they are laid in mortar, it will be still better. 

Walla 

' * If ivy was planted to these dry walls, it would stren^en them 
greatly^ and prevent cattle from throwing them down. 



(/ 
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Walls are sometitoiipi so bsMy built, and so low, 
and the breed of «heep so active, that it is neces- 
sary to pat a^ bearding of furze, briars, or tboms^" 
which soon \iil off, and leare gaps, that require 
constant menoing. 
>^ in many parts of ibis county a^gate is a rarity; 
^ ;irfaen cattle are to be moTed, a man takes down 

''^'f! 1 /c .: 'a yard or two of wall, and, when the cattle are in, 
ibnilds it 'up again ; this, even with men of pro- 
perty, is the general practice twice or <rfltener every 
day ; I. have* seen, at several gentlemens* faoiises, 
dairy cows and horses, that were moved twio6 
every day, let in and out of the field in this manner : 
it a grazier wishes to shew his stock to a buyer, 
two or three idle fellows and his wise-man are in 
waiting, to throw down wall>, and afterwards «tO 
build them up, and %he wise-man always tafceft 
' care to be near enough to hear what is said ; ti^ 
gentlemen ef the country seem to like this, and 
«ven iFrcquently go aside to convilt with 'this wise* 
van on what - they ought to be much better 
judges of, 

Oreat exertions are made by some gentlemen, 

but more by cottiers, in clearing their land from 

* ^ones; for this purpose walls ten feet thick are 

^ not uncommon, and pyramids of stones of a large 

size remain as monuments of Irish industry, and not, 

like the pyradoids of Egypt, everlasting proofs of 

human folly. 

' It 
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It is the practice with many to give their waits a* 
considerable batter, not only as saving labour ainl 
9to{)es> Uit witii an idea that it strengthens them; 
bat they di3 not consider that, in proportional tbejr* 
devia^ frboi^ a perpendicnlat*, they beconie weaker ; 
it; also supposes, tbat'every stone is of equal vreight 
with the opposite one ; as thifir is not the case, the 
heavy one thrusts out the lighter, and tumbles down' 
a large part i)f the wali. -^ - 

Ditched are generally very betdly made; some^ 
jfew gentlemen are now, begituiing ta turn th^ir 
thoughts to this very* rtecessary and comfortable^ 
improvement, but they seldom make them deep^ 
enough^ or of sufficient breadth^ and sheep' and 
<sattle' run up them vt^ith e^se; afid, as they arcf 
■' usually faced with sods, and too Iroad m the bot-^ 
torn and shallow^ they are torn down by the feet 
of cattle, in search of the gra^ produced by thesd 
sods. Ditches should be made at least seven feet 
wide at tiie top, and, if the ground will admit it,' 
should be at leaM Bve f^et- deep, and not broader 
at the bottom than just to allow a shovel to clear 
out any weeds or earth, that may accumulate in 
ttiem> and, if water runs in tbenl, the confinement 
of the stream will augment its force, and help to 
keep them always clear. If these directions are 
complied with, I would adWse the ditch to be 
planted entirely with two'^y^ar-oM seedling forest 
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trees, without any thorn quicks ; they would not only 
afford equal shelter, but would be very valuable 
hereafter; if they were planted at a foot or less 
asunder, they would always afford various cuttings 
for farming purposes, and a sufficient quantity might 
be left for timber, to which they would grow at 
two feet asunder ; for, as they would have air on 
two sides, they would not be injuriously drawn ; 
they should be laid in like quick^ and the best 
of the surface-mould of the ditch carefully preserved 
for them. Tenants, who have terminable tenures, 
should register them, by which means, at the end 
of their lease, they will be either paid their full va- 
lue, have a liberty of cutting them down, or get a 
raiiewal from their landlord rather than have his 
fences injured. In exposed situations I would re- 
commend beech, but, in i^eneral, ash will be found 
. the most generally useful. 

In the neighbourhood of Killaloe, the fences are 
mostly made of. furze, (ulex Europxus,) which gives 
an appearance to the country not nmlike that of 
some parts of Wexford* 

Sir Edward O'Brien ha^ most excellent gates 
through the entire of his demesne and farms; the 
. piers are single hammered stones, and the gales 
are of oak, about four feet high, and nine feet 
broad, with spring fastenings, that ena,ble a horseman 
to open them at either side without alighting ; the 
piers are about six feet high* 

la 
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In Tradree tbe fences are generally^ ^itqhes^ but 
very few are planted. I should imagine timber 
sallows could be planted in the Qorcass ditches t# 
great profit. 

Sfcr. 8f Mode qf draining. 

This sine qua nan of the improvement of wet lands 
is but very little practised ; some of the rich corcass 
lands^ that let for five guineas an acre, are greatly . 
injured by stagnant water* 

In the eastern and western extremities of the county^ 
vhere immense tracts of ground could be reclaimed^ 
it is scarcely ever practised ; some trifling attempts 
have been made by a few gentlemen , but in gene- 
ral with little skill, and too often by that worst 
and most wasteful of all methods, opett drains. 
There is less excuse for this here than in most other 
counties, for stones abound in almost every place, 
where it is necessary. Much ground could ht re- 
claimed by lowering or enlarging the outlets of 
the numerous lakes, with which this county is adorn- 
ed ; Lough Tedane near Corrofin could be lowered • ''* 
for a very moderate sum, by which many hundred Z*^ / ' :? 
acres of choice ground could be grained ; it is not 
only the part at present covered with water, that 
comes under this description, but the ground oix 
every side, all meadow, is frequently spoiled by 
floods kept back from want of enlargin|r ^he outlet. 
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.or'r^mwiilg obstrii^ioDs caused l>y «oiDe insigni- 
*fi€atit e%l-weirB, atuH I cannol too fprciUy condemn 
^he si}f>iaeiie86 of magistrates, w^io peront tbe erac- 
tion of such nuisances ; but if they do not 4^ct 
any of their own grounds, they pass them by with 
the most pitted ii^i^tncei There is scarcely 
any of tbe other numerous lakes, that could not 
"be as easily lowered, and as equally benefited. In 
some few situations, perhaps, stones for making drains 
could not be readily procured ; it fortunately hap- 
pens, that here in general there is a sod of suffi- 
'cient adhesiveness to form a cover for them. 

To those, who may imagine such covering would 
not last for any length of time, it niay be neces- 
sary to state, that in many pfirts of Ireland and 
England drains are now running freely, that 
were made before tbe birth of any man now 
living J but, as the method^ though exceedingly 
'simple, is little, if al atf^ known in this county, 
it would be adviseable to procure a man from tbe 
counties of Meath or Dublin, wliere these kinds of 
drains are better nuide than in any other part of 
Ireland. 

. S^CT. 9. ^Naturc of Manures* 

LiM£STON£»GRAV£L, that inestimable manure, is 
to be bad in a great variety of places, and is 

used 
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osed in a few^ b«t there is not tdat use made of 

^, that Its vahie de6erv>e8. Lime aho, Whkh caii 

%e Jiad in the greater part of this county , » ^t 

little used. T suggested to a gentleoaan the great 

benefit he would receive by using k copiously on 

a ihmintatn fahii he was redaiatiBg ; he soemed 

astomshed I should propose such an estpeosive 

mode, J^ Ae 'i^Mdd he cbliged todma tiu lime very 

-near half a fn&. Lteiestooe was discovered by Mr. 

•Bonald Stewart some years since in the mouniains 

kif Sliere-on-Oir, on the estate of Henry Molony, 

lis^., yet I dare say, ttiait to this day no nae is made 

<ff it, and it is higMy probaUe Mr. Mokmy nearer 

heard of any sucli thing. Mr. O'Brien of Oratiloir 

"htrs us6d a good deai of lime with gveal ^that. 

'Mr. O^liivan of Limef idc aliows his tenants ^m a 

iariti, which he rents from Mr. t^itagibbon, near 

Bridgetown, S/. 5s. per acce for Mmiag with siicty 

barrels; beur this ye proprietors of estates, who 

wiil neither lime yourselves, nor encourage your 

tetonts to do what a spirited citieen of Limerick 

lias dobe. Astonishing improvements have been 

made in the neighbourhood of Kitlatoe, espc^ciaHy 

Jn the mountains between that and Broadfot*d, by 

mucins of marie, inexhaustible qilantities of which 

may be procured in the Shannon. It is raised by 

•boats, and drawn Into heaps on the shore, where it 

generally 
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generally lies until dry^ and at leUore times is 
drawn to the landj alH>ut fifty loads are used ta 
the acre. The course of crops after this manure 
is usually ; 1st, potatoes ; 2^, barley ; 3d, oats; 4th, 
oats; then manure again, and pursue nearly the 
same wretched course : some variation does occur ; 
they sometimes sow a crop of wheat, and perhaps 
two ' of potatoes in succession, but in general the 
first is the favourite course, perhaps wit^h the addi- 
tion of one or two crops of oats. An ancestor of 
Mr« Head of Derry was the first, who introduced 
the practice of dreclging for it in deep water. The 
efiects of this Valuable manure in th^ production of 
the finest crops, added to the beauty of the un- 
dulating surface, and fine views of the Shannon and 
opposite counti'y, render the ride from Broadforxl 
to Killaloe highly interesting. Marie lias been usefl 
with great effect near Kilnooney, where it is raised 
in the valley near the old church, but it is not 
esteemdd so much as that raised in the Shannon; 
it has iilso been raised between Feacle and Lough- 
graney in the barony of Tullagh* It is probable 
it may be found in fnany other places, but this 
is not the county for agricultural exertions* 

A large and valuable mass of limestone occqcs 
in the middle of the town of Toomgraney^ but, 
(hough it is a nuisance, little, ot no use i» made 

of 
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of it as a manure, althdugh it is the very kind, 
that is wanting on the adjoining mountains.^ 
. Sea-sand has been used with great effect by Mr. ' 
M^rony near Mitiown-Malbay^ and by many others 
near the sea-coast in great quantities; it was not 
so much valued, until one proprietor of the shore 
charged five shillings f^r every hundred loads, and 
andther a guinea, since which the demand has en- 
creased ; but that system, of running out the land 
afte^ a manuring, (and which is the ruin of the 
agriculture of Ireland), is always pursued here; 
about 300 loads are ysed to the acre, which will 
be ^ometioie3 drawn abput a mile for IQs, 3d, 

Sea-weed (different varieties of algas) is another 
valuable manure, of which large quantities are 
used for potatoes, followed by a crop of barley or 
wheat ; it is frequently brought up the Fergus by 
v^oats to Ennis, and carried into the country up* 
wards of four miles ; it costs about four guineas 
per acre ; the potatoes are usually planted first, and 
get this first covering, and by degrees, as the weed 
can be drawn, it is spread over 'this, and covered 
by a second spitting and shovelling ; when they 
have the weed in time, they plant the potatoes, on 
it at once. 

Ashes, 

* Two Tcry large thorns, and a large lime, grow out at the fissures 
of these rocks quite exposed to the western breeze^ ^nd to ail ap- 
pearanoe growing without any earth. 
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Asbes^ procured bj barmng the Jiurface of groinK^^ 
form a very large share of the manure of the countjr^ 
especially of small farmers and cottiers; i£ they 
coald be persuaded to crop lightly, aad cultivate 
alternate green crops, thb method of procuring 
manure would be a blessing to the country; but 
at present it is only the prelude to the most ex*. 
haosting and disgraceful system, that could possibly 
be pursued, and in which even men of good edu« • 
cation and ample means of instruction outvie even . 
the most ignorant peasant. 

The high prices given for rape*seed for some 
years back have induced many, even poor farmers,. . 
to break up tnoory ground and bog. for this pur* 
pose, but scarcely have Uiey ever thought of drai^ 
ing it ; and in a few yeard, from this neglect, aad/ 
not using any calcareous substances, it reverts to 
its original state of unproductiveness: I have seen -. 
many situations, where ^ few siiillings would have 
accomplished^this, but they had no resident land^ 
lord or enlightened agent to direct them. The 
farmers and cottiers are perfectly sensible of the 
value of manures, and iberefore use great exer- 
tions to procure them^ frequently to the very great 
injury of the high roads, the sides of which they 
generally dig away, and form deep trenches on 
each side, whilst the magistrates and conservators 
ride carelessly by. For pot^^ they i^so in some 

places 
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places make much use of a plant they call coonaghp 
Mrhich they gather, after the water has retit^d from 
lake^ a.tid turloghs; it is usually carried en the 
bricks of women, boys, and girls, and lasts for onlj 
one crap. 

But'the manure of all others the most beneficial^ 
the most permanent, and that can be had at the 
least expence, and most certain in its effects, is 
irrigation ; yet it is scarcely known. Sir Edward 
O'Brien has lately prepared some ground for water- 
ing according to the expensive Gloucestershire me- 
thod, and is now enlarging his desfgng. The Rev» 
Frederick Blood has laid out some ground for this 
purpose, also Mr. George Adams, which he mowtt 
twice every year; Mr. William Adams has formerly 
made some random efforts, but abandoned it. I laid 
out a small field for Bindon Bbod, Esq. at Ri- 
verston ; it was the worst of his ground, and though 
he set the farm, before I bad an opportunity of 
cutting ofi" the water from the mountain, that in- 
jured it greatly, yet the produce was astonishing, 
though it got only the water of February and 
March ; and though confessed so by the present 
tenant, yet any thing new being considered by him 
as a» innovation, and a thing our fathers did very 
u'ell without f he regrets greatly, that the levels are 
sot all filled in, and, to shew his contempt for 

y sucb 
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«ucb na0 Ja$^led whimSy has not turned a drop of 
^water on them this winter (1207), and, (amin- 
licnrnied, does intend not to do so any more. There 
«r€ very few parte of the county, especially the 
eastern and western districts, that could not take 
iBdvantage of this blessuig. Mr. Molony of Kil- 
tannon, and Captain Brown, who possess large tracts 
4>i mountain in the barony of TuUagh, which they 
DOW set for half-a-guinea an acre, probably much 
Jess, could, from the abundant supply, irrigate se- 
.veral hundred acres, and, instead of half-a-guinea, 
ja^Q their gvoond worth at least four guineas ap 
Acre, and at a very moderate expence, probably 
.not more than three guineas per acre* On Lord 
jCooyngham's and Mr«Westby*s estates great im- 
provements might be made, but the finest situa- 
•tion I have any where seen is the mountain of Cal- 
lan (I believe the Marqijiis of Thomood's or Lord 
Conyngham^s estate) ; there, the supply of water 
is equal to many hundred acres, but the propri- 
«etor knows little of the capabilities of his estate, 
mor indeed does any gentleman, that I have ihet 
.with; they seem perfectly rsatisfied; pursuing, the 
.old dog^trot method of their grandfathers, with 
that rise in their rent-roll, which fortuitous circum- 
.stances have made. If the proprietors of land were 
Awareof the v^alue of this improvement, Ind with 

what 
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what ease they might accomplish it, they would 
ndt let sach soiirces of wealtfh flow unheeded to* 
the Shannon^ or the Atlantic ocean , and, instead ef 
Considering the streams from the mountains a nui- 
sance, (as they are with their neglect,) they would 
find them one of the most certslin and profitable 
sources of emolument in the^ whcde range of agricut- 
tural improvements. The expence <rf this great im^ 
provementis usually very moderate, and, once accdnN 
plished , tt nearly ceases, for one man can atteikl a largtf 
tract of it ; the effects of the best manure are soon worrf 
out, but this, for less than the cost of one manuring, 
lasts for ever, and is much more valuable than th^ 
richest dunging* It is necessary to caution tbose^ 
who have an inclination to adopt tUs improvement, 
that their ground must be free from small ridges^ am) 
t^at, the nearer it approaches to an inclined plane; 
the more perfect the improvement wiH be, and ex- 
ecuted at much less expence ; but I wouM sidvise 
them not to think of it, unless they 4re ^deter« 
mined not to listen to their odd-light friends muk 
interested stewards, who usually set their faces against 
the adoption of any improvement they donotunder- 
stand, and of which they are not the^irst movers, arNi 
to abandon all idea of it, if they will not go through 
with it with spirit and steadiness ; half measures witt 
answer no purpose but to bring the practice fnto dis-'^ 
Y 2 repute; 
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repute, lose money, and gratify ignorance and prejo* 
dice. In the many places, in which I have conducted 
this favourite branch of my profession, I have found, 
that very few have acted either with credit to me, o^ 
regard to their own interest ; they very soon grew 
tired of the expence, and were put out of conceit by 
their wise-man or some very wise friend, and left off 
mrhen they should have gone on : even after the work 
bad been finished it has been totally neglected, 
and one gentleman near Dublin complains, that 
** watering was of little use to his land ;^* yet, ex- 
cept the first season, not a drop of water has been 
turned on the land since it was finished, upwards of 
9even years ago. 

As lime is generally the only manure, that 
is carried to any distance, it becomes an object 
to have it well burned, and carried in that 
state, as it is much lighter ; good limestone loses 
about one*third of its weight in burning, and, as 
three hundred weight of) good stone will make about 
a barrel of lime, a great saving in the carriage may 
be made. The kilns of this country are generally 
very badly built ; they are usually too wide at the 
mouth, and too shallow, which helps to consume too 
much fuel ; they should be made half as wide in the 
middle as they are high, an4 the width of the mouth 
should be one-fourth, or less, of the height; a kijn 
twelve feet high, and six feet wide at the belly ,-will, if 

properly 
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properly attended, burn about sixteen barrels each 
day. A man can make good wages at I ^^d. per barrel 
fjor breaking and burning, if the stones are laid 
down for him at the kiln ; this is a much better 
method than breaking by the day, but he must be 
watched, to oblige bim to break the stone small 
enough. When lime-kilns are constructing, great 
cafe should be taken that they are built substan* 
tially, and well backed with sand^ to prevent the 
heat frpm escaping ; sand answers this purpose 
much better than clay or earth of any kind, as it 
does not, by sometimes shrinking, and sometimes 
swellings form chinks, which are frequently seen in 
kilns, and seem to be unheeded. Every lime-kiln 
should have a parapet wall^ to prevent the wind from 
affecting the burning ; dry stone- work, or even sods 
will answer, and, if a conical covering was erected, it 
would not only save fuel, but would prevent the burst- 
ing of kilns of this shape, when they are DOt drawn, 
before heavy rains fall, which frequently happens ; if 
not drawn immediately, they should be carefully co- 
vered. Robert St. George, Esq. of the county of Kil- 
, kenny, has adopted a kilii of a very different shape 
from the above ; it is a cylinder of ten feet on a 
small pointed cone of five feet ; it burned twenty-five 
barrels of lime in the same time, that one of the 
usual oval kilns burned only twenty-one barrels; 

it 
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it Vfts found easier to burn tbe stone in it, and 
iDucb more easily drawri^ the Hm^ falling qUicklj, 
vhilst it adhered to tbe sides of the others; a plate 
representing this kiln may be seen in the Survey of 
Kildare Jately published* ^ 
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CHAP. T. 



G£KE|tAL SySJECTS. 



Sect. 1. Pppukii 



THIS branch of cyery SuVistical Sttrvey mxnst^ 
1 fear, remain very imperfect ; after a great deal 
of trouble, and many inquiries, I found aothiu|; 
satisfactory, or that would lead to any thing better 
than probable conjecture, and .of what use could 
conjecture be, but talead people astray ? I foupd I 
cpuld very nearly ascertain the Boman Catholic po« 
.'pulajtion^ thanks to the liberality of the clergy of 
that persuasion \ but those of any other I found 
dumb, Or. Duigjenan had laid them under his inter- 
diction. 

The most useful tendency of the inquiry is 
easily an$wered in the affirmative; the certainty 
of the rapid encrease is beyond the cavils of the 
.most jaundiced croaker. The population of this 
county has been estimated by Dr. Beaufort at 96,000 
^souls, but I conjecture it is considerably above th^t 
number at present; vast tracts of mountain have 
.been reclaimed since the publication of Dr. Beau- 

fort'.s 
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fort's Memoir in 1792, and even bis account wa» 
taken from Mr. BiT^he's tables published in 1717, who 
allows only b\ persons to each house -, the Qatholic 
clergymen, who certainly have a good right to know 
it, were unanimous in stating the population at least 
€7, somel? to a house; probably the whole population 
may now be 120,000. But what use in conjecture? 
And, until some means are contrived by govern^ 
ment, that will not alarm the lower orders of the 
people, it can be nothing better; every thing I have 
seen on the subject, except the Essay lately pitblished 
by Dr. Whitelaw, deserves little notice. But, thanks 
to the food, upon which our people subsist, there 
can be no danger of a failure, and, whilst the root 
x)f plenty is so easily procured, and a family of six 
persons maintained upon less than an acre of ground, 
a man has no apprehension of poverty ; consequently 
early marriages will and do take place, (especially 
as we are not cursed with that bs^dge of English 
slavery, poor laws,) and children are Utile or no 
burden ; the plenty of potatoes and milk is ^ch, 
that the children are almost always eating; let 
those' ignorant cavillers, who say that potatoes and 
milk is not nourishing food, look at* the children, 
generally in rags, but with every appearance and 
reality of ruddy health, and, if that is not sufficient, 
let them attend a foot ball or hurling match, and see 
the superiority of potatoes and milk over gross 

cheese 
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chfese and bad beer. In the neighbourhood of 
Six-mile-bridge the population is tery great, even 
of people in good circumstances; for, in a circle 
of about five miles diameter, upwards of twenty- 
eight respectable families reside almost constantly, 
and, except a little bickering about road-jobbing, 
keep up an intimacy. 

Sect. 2. Number and size of Towns and Villages. 

' Eni^is, the capital of the county of Clare, i^ 
estimated by the best informed of 'the inhabitants 
to contain about 9,000 souls; twenty years agd 
it was much more ; the As'sizes and Quarter Ses- 
sions are held there ;♦ the cottages for poor people 
are much better now than twenty years since, but 
the morals of the people deplorably worse, for the 
Rev. Mr. Barret, titular Dean of Killaloe, informs 
me, that formerly there were upwards of 2,000 
communicants of his persuasion ih Ennis, but at 
present not more than 900; thjs great decrease 
therefore cannot be imputed entirely to a decrease 
in population, nor, I am certain, to a preference for 
any othrer mode of worship. 

Killaloe, Kilrush, Innistymon, Six-mile-bridge, 
2 Corrofin^ 

* The Sessions, held in this county in October^ are at a very imcoQ-* 
Ycnient time, for it is during the great fair of Ballinasloe, i?hen the 
gMMter part of the respectable landholders are there. 
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Corrofin, Kilfenora, Skarrif, and MUtowni are the 
principal towns and villages. 

Kilrusb is rising fast into some consequence, and, 
if want of capital did not prevent it, would export 
many articles of agricultural produce, that are now 
bought on commission for the Limerick merchants. 
A good quantity of corn and butter is bought by 
Mr. Patterson, a very active and intelligent inha- 
bitant, who has been of the utmost benefit to Kilrush 
and the adjoining country. If houses were built in 
favourable situations on the sea-shore, many, who 
go to other places, would make this their summer 
residence, because they could have a daily con* 
veyance by water from Limerick, and many parts 
of Tipperary, but they complain, that ground for 
houses is kept up so high, that they are obliged 
to go elsewhere. Between, the Revenue bouse and 
Scattery-island, on a sloping bank to the Shannon, 
there is one of the finest situations for a crescent 
of houses, that, I atn convinced, would take re- 
markably well. I presume to think that, instead of 
demabding a high ground rent, it would i>e greatly 
for the interest of the proprietor even to make a 
present of ground plots, to induce people to build. 
This would not only cause a rapid rise in the 
rents of the adjacent country, but, by creating a 
market for the consumption of produce, would ex- 
tend this rise in the value of land very far into 

the 
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the country. I regret I ai» not able to state the 
encrease of exports and imports of this port ; bad I 
received an answer to letters I wrote to those best 
ible to answer my queries, or a personal answer 
from the rector, my statement would not be thus 
imperfect.^ 

Miltown, through the exertions of the proprietor, 
Mr. Morony, is likely to become one of the best 
inhabited parts of the county ; a few years since 
there was scarcely a house but his own, but 
, now there may be seen in every direction a great 
number of neat lodges; and, as he is daily adding 
to the comforts and elegance of the situation, I 
trust and hope he will be amply repaid for his 
spirited exertions ; he should be a pattern to other 
proprietors in this and an adjoining county, who, 
from a mistaken policy in demanding high rents, 
drive away those, who would improve their estates. 
Mr. Morony's gardens are amongst the best in the 
county ; though close to the shore of the Atlantic, 
they produce the greatest abundance of the choicest 
kinds of fruits and vegetables ; but any part of a tree, 
z 2 that 

* I have been accused by this gentleman of not making a per- 
sonal application ; I went twice to Kilrush for that purpose, but was 
not fortunate enough to meet him ; my mode was generally to send 
printed queries before I bad a personal communication, that the 
gentlemen migj^t be in some degree prepared, and I had every reason 
to hope, that the laudable designs of the Dublin Society would not 
^ave beea sacriQced to etiquette. 
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thftt risQs ^bove the wall, is immedUtely destroyed ; 

the Qerman tainarUk (tamarix G^rmanica) seeois to 

stand tbi$ situalion better than aoy other tree. 

A very baodi^onoe church has hpcvk lately built at 

Miltown I but, though it was ridicule at first as 

too large, it is found now to be much too small for 

the great accession of genteel inbabita(>ts. ^ tbe seats 

have been arranged, as they should be in every 

church ; there are no churlish pews, but every person 

9its where he chooses; they all face one ti*ay 

towards tbe communion table, and are certainly 

much better adapted to a place of worsliip than 

pews.* Mr. Morony is now building at Spanisb-r 

point elegant and commodious hot and cold batbs^ 

and a hot^l capable of containing upwards of sixty 

single beds, with spacious assembly rooms, &c. &c» 

Haces are often run hei^, as another amusement 

for the lodgers. 

A great natural curiosity may be seen near Mr. 

I}are's house, called the puffing hole ; it spouts tbe 

water to 'a considerable height with great force, 

and, wbeo tbe aun shines, forms at each emission 

of the water a beautiful iris ; there are also several 

others on this coast, at Doolen, Baltard, Gloghan- 

sevan, &c. 

Six-mile-firidge 

* In tb* moath ©f April 1806, 1 went to Brogrheda cMrcli, but 
after walking »p one aisle, and down another, and eneotmtermg the 
broad glare of th« congregatioR, I found there was no admittance 
for a stranger, and was obliged to walk out of the church; on relating 
this, I was informed it was not uncommon in that church. 
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Six-miie-bridge was formerly of some note, but is 
now in a rapid decline ; it has the skeleton of a 
beautiful inarket4)ouse, the ruios of an oii-mill| and 
an extensive flour-mill almost in ruins, and quite 
idle (1807,) but I understand it is likely to be at work 
soon. It is the estate of the Earl of Egremont, but 
is rented on a lease for ever. 

Newmarket is advancincr fast in buildincr and 

o o 

every kind of improvement^ but it has the unusual 
benefit of a resident and attentive landlord. 



Sect. 3. Sabitations^ fuel] food^ md clothing of 
the lower rank, and their general cost. 

HABITATIONS. 

The cottages of the labouring classes are almost , 
universally built of stone without any cement ; 
some few hi the mountains and bogs are constructed 
very badly with sods; the couples are about 
two feet asunder, and support what are called rib* 
beries or stretchers ; across these the small branches 
of trees are laid, and on these thin tough sods, 
which suppoit the thatch, and into which the straw, 
after being wound up in handfuls, is thrust by an 
iron instrument like a dibble. Frequently heath, 
fern, rushes, sedge, and sometimes potatoe^stalks, 
are used instead of straw \ the potatoe*stalks last 

only 
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onl^' one winter, and are a wretched covering, Tbcy 
have generally a step down into theai, which causes 
them to be always damp, and, as the dunghill is 
usually, near the door, it adds to the damp 61thy 
state of the cabins. On this damp floor the straw 
or hay, on which they sleep, is generally spread^ 
and often the pig and dog partake of the same 
bed ; as they are fond of having the smoke about 
tbem, it adds to the filthy appearance of their babi<^ 
tations ; yet out of these huts issue the sinewy arms^ 
that chiefly man the British fleet and armies. It 
is vain to expect any alteration, until the gen- 
tlemen and farmers set an example of cl^nliness 
about their own dwellings, which, though they may 
have a handsome approach and plantations in the 
front, are, in general, in a most filthy statp ne^r 
the kitchen door. 

FUEL 

Is universally turf or peat, which abounds in almost 
every part of the county, except a part of Burrin, 
Avhich is supplied on the sea-coast from Cunnamara 
on the opposite side of the bay of Galway; a boat- 
load, containing from forty to sixty back-loads, costs 
from 20s. to 285. ; in other parts of this rocky couur 
try, remote from the sea, the inhabitants are greatly 
distressed for firing, which must ever remain a bar 

to any great increase of population. 

A labourer 
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A labourer will cat as much turf in two days, as 
will serve his £amily for a year, and bis wife and 
children save it; the carriage home is generally 
performed by placing two small baskets on a horse's 
back; or, where they live very near the bog, or the 
ground is rocky or very soft,. the family carry it 
on their backs, and it is astonishing what a weight 
$ome of these little creatures will carry. The 
price paid for liberty to cut turf is very various^ 
and though in some places, where it is becoming 
scarce, .a high price is demanded, and must be paid, 
yet in general it is reasonable. In some places hand . 
turf, or that made into rolls with the hand, is 
used, and makes a more lasting and hotter fire 
than that cut with the slane. Where turf abounds, 
it is seldom cut to the bottom of the bog, and 
the best turf is left behind ; this is also occasioned 
by the very general neglect of draining, and surely, 
where a high price is charged, it is incumbent on 
the proprietor to drain the bog, to give the poor 
people the full value of their money. Too often the 
proprietor permits his bog to be cut into holes, 
which not only helps to keep the bog always- wet, 
but the chief expence in reclaiming bog is occa- 
sioned by the necessity of filling in these holes. 
Agents to estates are here in generiil highly culpa- 
ble ; they never think, nor care, that in the next ge- 
neration 
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neration many estates wili be bot thinly inhabited , 
from a want of this necessary of lif^^ 

In the parish of Kilraghtish^ and other places^ 
no price is paid for the bank, from which the 
turf is cat, as is the practice in other counties ; 
but six guineas per acre are charged for the ground^ 
on which the turf is spread ; this ridif^ulous custcKi^ 
occasions the turf to be badty saved, and in wet 
seasons often lost; for the poor people, to save 
this expence, heap their wet turf on each other, 
and lose a great deal of time by frequent turning. 
In other places ground for spreading on is let for 
€^. per square perch, (48/. per acre.) Some charge 
different prices for certain dimensions per agree- 
ment : for hand-turf, eight guineas per acre are 
charged for both spreadrng-ground and turf-bank. 
In most places the turf, after being cut and thrown 
up on the bank, is carried away in barrows, and 
spread by women and children, and the drying, 
called footing, coniinoed until it is clamped. Some 
throw up the turf on the bank to a man, who re- 
ceives it on a, pitchfork ; he flings it seven or eight 
yards to another man; this is repeated, until it 
has reached the drying ground, and injures the turf 
greatly. 

' rooD. 
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FOOD, 

Scarcely any Other than potatoes and milk; thia 
last not always in winter, but in greater plenty than 
formerly. 

On the sea-coast a good deal of iish is eaten ; • 
but a rocky unsafe shore, exposed to Atlantic storms, 
debars them in many places from catching that 
quantity they might, and with which the sea 
abounds ; they are also unable to purchase the pro- 
per apparatus for fishing in deep water. 

Almost every cottier has a small garden, chiefly 
occupied with cabbages; some few sow onions, 
parsnips, &c. ; but the standing and favoiarite dish 
is potatoes and milk: to prove, that this food is 
perfectly sufficient to enable them to undergo the 
hardest labour, \ve need only observe the quantity 
of work performed, when they work by task, and 
the astonishing feats of activity and strength they 
perform at their amusements of hurling or foot-balL 
The labourers, who migrate to England every, 
hamest, shew how equal to the hardest work they 
are, and, so far from living on the heavy cheese and 
other gross food, which an Englishman is always 
cramming into his mouth, they live nearly as ^ spa* 
ringly as they do at home; otherwise they could 
not bring home so much money, the accumulation 
2 K ©jE 
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of which ii their only inducement to leave their own 
country ; they certainly can hare none in the sua- 
vity of their English companions in labour, and 
shew in a very flatlering Ugbt the Miperiority of 
idur too often des^sed oountrymen ii> every amiable 
trait of character ; in Ireland you will never bear 
any of thdse iiUberal reoiarksi that poor Paddy 
must hourly bear in England. As Mr. Yoitng, in 
bis Tour in Irekukly says, '^ thky have notbtng of 
that ineivilky of suUen silence, in which so many 
Englishmen seem to wrap lhemselve& up, as if t^ 
tiring within their own importance.'* 

In the neighbourhood of Dromoland and Qutn the 
men are remarkably tall and well made^ yet I can* 
tioi iear^, that they live belter than their soMtUer 
fieigbbours. 

Much ground is let to poor people, and to others, 
living in towns, to barn for potatoes; the price 
has eifcrcased with the demaqd, and some ground 
lets s6 high as $/. per acre, and' for various lesser 
smms <iavi'» to 4/. ; frequently the same price is 
paid foNr a second crop. The <)uantity consumed 
by a family of six people^ which is greatly under the 
average pf each house, is usually about twenty-two 
stone perw^eek, which, at 123^ stone to the barrel, 
and fift^n barrels to the acre, makes the quantity 
of ground necessary for this ccAsumption to be 
something less than an acre ; but, as the quantity 

produced 
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pmdxiced is 4)ftefi not so great, it may Jbe Cairly 
&t|^ted| 4iat ^ acre is fuU^ sMfficient, iocluding ^ 
pig or two, '^ogy cat, fowl, and not a little to 
strangers, who j^ever ,ms^t with a i;efusa], if xfy^ ^^ y 

come at ;p^e4 tiaies. ^ , , y 
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The u^Mal mat^gfcd for the ^en ;is /rize, onide 
at home by th^ wife or daughtecs^ who aU make y' 
« suflScient quantity for tho fapaily, apd fr;equentjj <^ f 
have some to sefL; it is.mpcb hetter than that npa^e ' 
by manufacturers for shops. The j^etticoats qf th^ ^ ^ 
wom^n.are .often of tbi^ Jiind, but .more frequently 
of coarse flannel dyed a bad re4# which they nf jj^ 
generally make and dye thefnaelv^s ; st^metimes they^ r^ 
wear shott jacket^, npt unlike. qpencers, of tlie sapif^l*^ 
ina,ter'^als and colour, when about .their .bu^ine^s^r^^ 
buty when they go Xq U^e chaipei or to^the mai^cet, 
ttbey fr^nenlly ^ear dimity and other cotton fabric^ 
and ^oHon or rStu£F gowns, wbioh they pprchs^se 
from shop4beepers or pedlars at fatr;3 or .markets. 
In the western part of this county, and sfbout ^ 
Corrofin, they knit a great. quantify of coarse^ yarn 
stockings, which are the genei^' mecUum of barter 
iiur what they want ; sometimes they 4>M<}g Coarse* 
lineqsy called bandle^lotb> ^oanvas %ir b^gs .and 
caokfy butter, eggs, yaro^ &c. &c., the price of 

2^2 , ^ which, 
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ivhicfa also is usually laid out with the dealers for 

necessaries; money for these small articles is sddom 

brought home: happily ^ as yet, very little is thrown 

away* on tea and sugar. Hats made in the country ,' 

chiefly near SkarrifF, and which cost from about 3^.9^. 

to 5s. 5d. ^re worn by the men ; the women seldom 

wear any thing but a handkerchief on their heads ; 

in wet weather the hood of the cloak protects them. 

Shoes, generally of leather ba<liy tanned, are sold 

for, single pumps 6s. ; turned pumps for beaux, '7^. 

/ to 9s. ; with two soles, 8^. Sd. Waistcoat generally 

I of frize, sometimes of cottons of different kinds. 

Breeches of frize are usually worn by old men ; 

\ the young men wear generally thicksets, 'X)r sheep- 

j 45kin prepared at home. Wigs of wool, from is.l^^. 

*to 2s. Sj^d. On week days, at their daily labour, 

■ they are in general but badly cladj but on Sundays 

* they make a very clean and respectable appc^ftrance. 

The men frequently in summer, but the women 

almost always, go without shoes or stockings, and 

so tenacious are they of this custom, that it is with 

the' greatest difficulty they can be persuaded to 

wear them, when taken -into gentlemensV houses ; 

4 and indeed in a}n)Ost every house is this filthy habit 

permitted, (fc viewed with indifference by the lady, 

' and I have seen even some young ladies not averse ^ 

themselves tb appearing in shoes without stockings. 

In every part of this county the clothes (I mean 

those 
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tliose of the lower rank) are washed by beating theai 
in a river on a large smooth stOne with a flat board, 
called a beetle ; for this purpose they will stanfd for 
hours up to their knees in water, even in cold weather ; 
after this they run to the fire; this causes the tegs to 
be full of black and blue spots, and to swell to a 
great size ; these were the kind that partial Twiss 
described in his tour, as the standard of Irish legs; 
but our country-women, with the assistance of their 
friends *t the earthen-ware manufactories in Eng- 
land, were not long in his debt. 



Sect. 4. Prices of wages, labour ^ and provisions. 

In some parts of the county, where a labourer is 
constantly employed, he gets 8d. per day ; if only 
occasionally, or at harvest, I0(/. to 15. id» and diet; 
in other places he receives 6\d. per day through 
the year, if occasionally, 6jd, and diet; the rates in 
others are \0d. if constantly employed ; some persons, 
who give small plots of ground and a cabin, with 
potatoe ground at the rate, for which land let ten 
years ago, pay Sd,, some 6rf., and some only 5d. ; 
Mr. Singleton of Quinviile pays his cottiers only 5rf. 
through the year, but they have bargains of ground, 

^ that make their wages at least equal to \0d. Stating 
the rate of wages will by no means ascertain what 
the labourer receives, for, as in the case of Mr; 

J u ^ s Singleton, 
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StnglelOD, tbey have an 'equivaleot in land, aod fee- 
quendy those, who have the highest DdBimJ 'i^ag^ 
*are charged ^normuusly bigh lor thw .p&latD^ 
groitRdy and perhaps a wretched oabin^ tbsMt 4hey 
bnilt themsehres. Very liHle labour is ^ifpvmcd 
t^ task, somettmes threshing is done, biiit CQii]|daia^ 
are ^always made of their leaving ouioh com in the 
straw; :the labourer^^ from notikBowing the value 
•of ta^k-work, are averse to it; were it as well 
known as it deserves, almost every species of work 
would be executed in this oianner; it would ;be 
for the mutual benefit of both employer and la- 
bourer ; one would have more than twice the quan- 
tity of work done in the same time, and the other 
would, be able to earn nearly twice bis usual ^ages ; 
the chief difficulty would be to .prevent Ibe .^acfi'- 
oution of the work in .an improper manner, biH 
this could beieasily prevented iby standing by, and 
instructing a -man in making ia ;pereb or two .as 
it ought *^to be, and Jnsbtiug steadily on the £xe- 
cution conformably to the pattern. Wliencver 'I 
perceive any attempt at trick, I always hare the 
ditch, or whatever it may be, levelled, and make 
the task-man, at his own expence, reinake it .ac- 
cording to the plan; this seldom fails of dfiectiug 
the purpose, but, as it fbequently happens, ithat 
unforeseen difficulties occur in the exeeutioD, such 
as large stones, strong springs of water, &c.-&c., m 

such 
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such casea a libera} aliowance should be made. It 
sbodd also be insisted on» and enforced by a stop^ 
page of wages, that the work shall be executed at 
a 6xed period, and that a certain number of mea 
shall be constantly employed ; otherwise, as they 
tinnk they are sure of the job, they wUl go els^ 
where, and return to their task*work, only whiea 
they cannot get work at any other place ; but still 
an adlowance should be made for continued wet 
weather, or other, unavoidable obstacles. Many^ 
who are not accustomed to this mode, may ima«- 
. gine, if they, see a labourer earn perhaps twice as 
onieh as his usual hire, that a great abate^nent should 
be made in his agreement ; where this pitiful idea- 
prevails, all thoughts o^ task-work had better he 
abandoned, and the old lazy system pursued. It is 
pokey as well as justice, that a labourer should 
receive higher wages for greater exertions ; besides, 
in a country, where this practice is unknown, if the 
labourer earned even a little- more than he ought, it 
wSl help to establish the practice ; at a future period 
k may be brought down to an equitable standard, and 
oompetilion amongst the labourers will assist to fix it. 
Thatiabourers do not receive in general a sufEcient 
remuneration for active exertions, I am perfectly con- 
vinced ; we often hcair of such and such gentlemen 
giving the usual rate of the country, and a cabin 
and potatoe ground, and grass for a cow. There 

are 
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are numbers in the city of Dublin, I am certain, that 
think these are always given gratis ; but so far from 
it, the gentleman gives perhaps a few sticks of small 
ralue towards building "a cabin, and the cottier 
finds every thing else ; the potatoe ground some 
^aste spot worth littJe, and that probably takes 
many days of hard labour to clear ; yet the cottier 
is charged for this at least as high a rent as for the 
best acre on the estate. The grass for a cow is 
generally some worn-out or wet boggy pasture, over- 
stocked, and charged equally high as the potatoe 
ground; yet these are the favors, for which the 
landed proprietors expect the most active labour, 
and it frequently happens, that the poor man, after 
all his exertions, for some trifling omission gets 
warning to quit on the first of May. That there 
are many exceptions to the above mean-spirited 
landlords, I have had great pleasure in witnessing, 
and would feel great pleasure in particularising them, 
but, as it would appear invidious, I desist. In the 
year 1 800 potatoes sold for %d. or %d. per stone by 
retail ; by the barrel they were sold something 
cheaper ; even at that price they were hard to be 
got, as the demand for those for seed, and an opinion 
that thpy would be dearer in summer, kept up the 
price ; (in Dublin at that period they were 2s. 4rf. per 
stone;) now (1807) they are for 2\d. and %d. per 
stone by retail, which is reckoned dear. 

House- 
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Hoiise-carpenter, from 3^. 9^^, to 4^. 4d. per day; 
hedge carpenter, 2^. 2d. and diet per day ; thatcher, 
3^. 3d* and diet per day ; herdsman ajid shepherd by 
agreement. 

Ploughmen, who are expert at skinning ground 
for burning, receive usually 3^. Sd. per day and 
diet; they 6nd their own plough, and the farmer 
finds two horses and a driver ; their plough, though 
of the very rudest workmanship and materials, (ge- 
nerally small rough birch,) performs the work equal 
to any I ever saw at any, of the ploughing matches 
of agricultural societies; they take a sod about ten 
inches broadj and from two to five inches deep, 
as they are desired; the ploughnaan, that I saw 
executing this work, was in such demand, that it 
was necessary to bespeak him some time before he 
was wanting ; he i^orks very quick, making \he horses 
go at a ^mart rate,, and takes great care to keep the 
wing of his share and coulter always very sharp, 
which is a great contrast to the general mode of the 
country, and indeed of Ireland, for the coulters 
are frequently an inch broad in the cutting part. 

At MiltownMalbay labour is 6\d, per day, the 

rent 4/. per acre for ground, and 6L for the grass of 

a cow ; what an unfeeling disproportion 1 Thirty years 

ago the rate of wages was 6d. per day ; the grass 

of a cow was then about thirty shillings, rent of 

a cabin and an acre of ground, much better than 

at present, 30^. ^ 

2 B Now 
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' tsfow the rate of labour is ohty 6tf., ^ at the 
\itmost ZH.^ grass of a cow from three guineas to 
five guineas, a cabin and an -acre of iJOtatoe^ground 
four pounds, frequently much more. I need not 
enter into calculations to shew the degression of 
the lower classes of the people; the aboVe cortopa* 
rison is worth a volume of the most laboured de- 
ductions. I atn happy to Tiave the aUthl)Hiy of fto 
colmpetent a judge as Mr. Young, Whb, in his Touir 
in 'Ireland in 1779, second part cf Vdl. '2, gives i 
detail of bppfessidns, wTiich, I ixh Sdrry to^say, at6 
too frequent at this day, and I can aiisure Mr. Young 
Ve is by no means a favourite in this county ; he 
told too many idles about midkk''fnetu 

The bread of this county is, ifi'g^nferal, exteedmgljr 
good, but seldom has a suflSci^t quantity of salt 
put into it, and is too crumbly, owing to sottit 
mismanagement in the making; this fault tti^y be 
generally found all'througb Munster and Cbririaught, 
and indeed in most coiihtt-y towi^s in Ireland. 

Sect. S. State joJ Tithe — its gcnei-al amowiK 

The rates of tithe vary according to the drspd- 
sitioh of the clergyman or his tithe-proctor, and ^fo- 
a tolerable barometer of the l6ve or dislike of bis 
parishioners; where they are higher than custontery, 
you may be certain of finding a turbulent divine, 

who 
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who will bivfi Ms rightly regardless lyhether be is 
iikedor disliked^ or, if be is a oop-re^ident, hisproc^Qi: 
b of the same way of tbinking. If^ on tbe conn 
traiy^ they ar0 nioderat^ly exacted, the love an4 
respect of bis neighbours foUaw of course. In th^ 
parishes of Inebiquin, ila^b, and ICilkeedy the in-, 
cumbent receives abput one-foufth of what he migb^. 
legally dpmand* In the corca^^s half-a^guipes^ peir 
acre has been this year demaB.di9d> and, considenog 
that the produce is tbe bounty of nature, wilhpM); 
any expenditure; is not vtt^easonablc ; nor js itjcoti-^ 
^idered so by tbe better «>rt of tenants for grouiid^ 
tliat produces seven tons of hay per acre ; biUy 
if rated at on^y five tons, the tenth at a very mo^ 
demise calculation wouJd ao^WQt tQ a gui^^a an 
acre, in the neighbourhood of New»iarket t^ titbes 
are generally farnied out, which is a consta^rH sourqe 
of wrangling and discontent, ai?d usually concedes 
wkb the vicar's making an abatement of on^-tbird of 
tbe proctor's demand ; surely this needs no comment^. 
In the parish of Kilnaboy, the tithe of wheat is 
generaWy 1Q«., oats6f., here, barley, and pofe^oes, 
Ss. per apre. In the mountains of Killalbe, tithe, 
if not set by valuation in the bulk, is.^J. or 7^. for 
oats, barley, and flax. Parish of Incbicroqan gene- 
rally by agreement; if by tlie acre, wheat 8^., pats, 
barley, meadow, and potatoes 4^. ; flax not tithed. . 
FJax and green crops are not in general titbed, 

2 B 2 as 
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as in some other counties. Dr. Parker receives 
iseventeen guineas for eel-weirs at Killaloe. In the 
'parish of Fenlow two parts are impropriate, and one 
Ticarial ; the first belong to the Earl of Egremont, 
and the last is in the gift of the Bishop of Kil- 
hloe. The rector of Tomgraney has tithes in the 
following parishes; Tomgraney, Kilballyhone, Moy. 
ferta, Kilkeedy, Kilfarboy, Inchicronan, Feacle, 
Tullagh, Killard, KiUutan, Killokennedy, &c.; what 
& monstrous abuse of the institution is this? Some 
of these parishes are upwards of fifty miles asunder, 
and no kind of duty performed by him in any, 
except at Tomgraney. I understand, that singular 
industry and research amongst musty records have 
been used to discover these tithes; if half as much 
bad been us^d to improve the morals, and support 
the poor, aged, and infirm, how much more me- 
ritorious ? However, the living, 4f I am not mis» 
informed, has by this^means been raised from 80/* 
per annum to 2,000/. ; it is in the gift of Mr. Brady 
of Raheens. 

That the rates of tithe in this county are gene, 
rally far below what the clergyman is legally en- 
titled to, will not l^e denied ; and that tithe-proctors 
have frequently exacted more than the customary 
dues, is also equally certain, but still below a Centb, 
and in some instances they do not receive a twentieth. 
It has been a fashion lately to treat the clergy, 

and 
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and of course tithe, with every degree ef contempt | 
it is a vcommon table-talk before servants, and even 
to labourers in the field ; can ^e therefore wonde# 
at the opposition it receives from the lower orders? 
It must be confessed, that too many of the cltergy 
of every persuasion are a disgrace to their order, 
and give too much occasion for this contempts The 
non-residence of the clergy is also another cause of 
much odium, and very justly ; why should a clergy- 
man receive any emolument from thoite, on whom be 
confers no benefit? He perhaps lives in England^ 
or in a distant part of Ireland, and is never heard of, 
Jbut when his proctor comes into the country to seir 
his tithes, that revenue, which, after providing com- 
fortabjly for the incumbent, was intended by the 
founders for the use of the poor. 

I have often heard it asserted in this county, 
and elsewhere, tliat every sect should provide for 
their own clergy ; this might answer in some parts 
6f the North, where the majority are Dissenters of 
<)ifferent dencMninations, but in a county like this, 
where the disproportion between Catholicsand Pro- 
testants is so very great, it would be impossible. I 
feel, bow inadequate I am to discuss this difficult 
subject, and, I dare say, have said more than some 
hot spirits will like; but the illiberal abuse I have 
heard poured but indiscriminately on the clergy con- 
vinces me^ that a regard for religion did not, indeed 

could 
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tdtlld fHXt dictate those violent and infiamnuitory 
dktounts^ II would appear bot reasonable, ih^ 
those brvded propr^tbrs, who have received such 
an miexpected addition to their rent-roll, those 
extensive farmers, Mrbo have returned from every 
inarket with pockets full of money, or those ohmio* 
polizing ^rariecs, who lead a life of indoienoe, and 
whose grefatest dxertton^s rn agriculture consist in 
jptanting an acre or two of potatoes, and impon^ 
fisbing, like the ♦poorest cottier, a few more by 
repeated c^orn crops, should refrain &om such lan« 
' gfrage ; had it proceeded 6*001 one of their cottiers, 
who pnid three or four guineas for an acre of 
bad grouYHl, arKi a cabin that he imit bimseif, 
Ibur ot five guiiieas for the grass of a cow, on 
the very worst part of his farm, and did rwt receive 
a risie m the price of his bbonr adequate to that 
of Iaf>d, or of every necessary of Trfe^ Wfs should 
not be surprised; but from men, who h^ve«o un- 
expectedly jumped into large fortunes, more Ji-* 
beral ideas might reasonably be expected* 

'The most objection^le part of the tithe system 
k the vast tracts of rich ground under cattle, that 
p^y nothing:* if the tithe laws were- modified, and 

the 

'^ It i^ not generally known, that, in 1*735, a volte passed in Par- 
liament, that any lawyer, or any other person, who was concerned in 
the case of tithes fbr bullocks, shouM be. declared an ^nemy to his 
^ountcy^ 
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the fattening and grazing ground made to pajy that 
on the cottiers potatoes and flax^ naught well be^bo* 
lished^ for it is a well koown fact, that the herd 
-of a thousand aores pays more tithe than Ws enft- 
ploy^f* It is a comAaon assertion, that twi^e the 
sum, under any pther denomin^sitiop^ would be paid 
withpleasure ; iritis. pot the amount, that is objecti- 
onably^ I fear it imust be imputed to. an aversion for a 
church establishment^ imd tl^t it comes from a quarter 
averse to all government : any of the lower orders^ that. 
I^Bentionod this to^ declared their only objection was 
the oppressive oiode, and inot the s)Am* U is th/e 
4>pinion of j»any- moderate clergymen, who wish to 
live with their Bocks as they jshould do, and alsa 
of tthe best informed of the laity, th^t ^an acreable 
assessment, calculated from the.arer^^ge of the sevei^ 
{yreceding years' tithe, and abolishing tithes for po- 
tatoes^. Sax, and every thing under ^n acre of corn, 
"would not only leave the clergyman at liberty to 
attend to the duties of his fumxtioQ, free- from those 
pei:petual bickerings with his parishioners, but would 
^fiO take the farmers ojut of the hands ^f tithe^proc- 
tors, whom they have frequently sufficient cause 
to 4read; and it would make those agriciiltufal 
dronesy. the graziers, contribute their share, and not 
leave the iburden on the shoulders of those, who 
•arn their bread by active exertions. The money, 
.collected for this, purpose, might be paid into the 

bands 
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bands of the county treasurer, and at every assizes 
handed over to - the clergyman free of all expence; 
to make the income of the clergy keep pace with 
the value of produce, a septennial valuation by a 
jury, liable to the usual challenges, would easily 
fix the average ; or it would probably be less 
objectionable for the incumbent to choose one.arbi- 
trj^tor, and the farmer another, and, if these could 
not agree in their award, a third person might be 
called in. 

Another mode has been suggested ; that the tithes 
ishould be sold at a moderate valuation, and a fund 
established, which woiild not only provide amply 
for the clergy, but enable them to build glebe 
houses, and ea^e them of all anxiety about the 
things of this world ; they could not then have any 
just cause for non-residence, and the bishop would 
likewise have no excuse for neglecting to enforce 
it. This non-residence is a most monstrous abuse of 
the establishment, and may well give cause for the 
sarcasms so often levelled at it; well may it be said, 
and justly, that it is merely the emolument they 
are anxious about ; this applies equally to the dig- 
nitaries of the church as to those possessing small 
livings. If clergymen or their proctors acted im- 
partially in valuing tithes, there would be much 
less cause for complaint ; but it is a glaring fact, 
that, in many instances, the gentleman pay3 miuch 

lesa 
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. less than the poor man ; it is equally well knowo^ 
that combinations have been formed by men of 
fortmie, (not gentlemen,) to hamper the incum* 
bent by giving notice to draw tithe^ when they 
were certain he was unprepared. 

The total abolition of tithes, without any pro- 
vision in lieu of them, is a favourite topic with a 
certain class of men. Supposing this to be ac- 
complished, it would not ease the tenant in tho 
least, as those declaiming landlords would imme- 
diately demand an encrease of .rent, probably much 
more than the amount of the tithe: every person 
must kpow, that lands tithe-free are always let higher 
than any other, and great care is taken in adyer«> 
tising such land to point this out. 

The greatest grievance of all is the impropriation 
of tithes, and the grossest abuse of a fund, that 
was originally intended for the use of the church, 
and for charitable purposes. It is well-known, that 
these tithes are always more rigidly exacted than 
those in the hands of the clergy. One lay pro- 
prietor alone has upwards of 1000/. per annum, 
and exacts a tenth of every thing. One clergy- 
man thinks, ^* that .do more eligible mode than 
*^ tithes can be devised for the maintenance of the 
** clergy; they rise or fall in their value in pro- 
** portion to the population of the country, and 
•* the encrease or diminution of the valuie of iQoney. 
2 c "Tfaa 
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** T^he clergy have by them a sup{K>¥t dl^|^nditig 
** neither on the will of an administratteti iior the 
'** caprice of the people, and to make tftiy clais 
^^ of men u^ful, they must be maintained In a Ires* 
** pectable manner. If the property of any one com- 
'** ponerit part of the nation could be constitUtioYially 
^* infringed on, the abolition of tithes would be 
*'* succeeded by a pVoportiorial rise in rents, which 
'" would defeat the pdrpose intended* The great 
*« grievance is the impropriation of tithes, which 
** deprives the dhurch of the subsistence of a body 
^* of clergy suilicient to effect a salutary change 
*^ in the opinions add principles df an itnmoral and 
" irreligi(»us peasantry." 

I have thtis endeavoured to collect the opinions 
of a few 6f the clergy on this subject, (tb6 laity 
had but bne,) but found it considered by some as 
Uh improper one for my enquiries. The Rev. Mr. 
WHitty of Kilrush informed me, with a very saga- 
cious shrug oF his shoulders, " that be could answer 
the greater part of my queries, but did not choose 
to do so; he considered the interference of the Dublin 
Society in such affairs as exceedingly impertinent, 
not to say Tcorse ; i»frhat had they to do with tithes? 
what was it to them, whether the clergyman resided 
or not?'* (there's the rub,) and said much more, than 
I think proper to relate, against out of the most 
I'espectable and mo^t useful societies in Europe, and 

conclude^ 
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cotDcliided tvkh askings ne ha^l I iread ()r. £hngenat)*ft 
pampiilet ? That, he said, would open " my eyes ; 
a& I ba^e never reiid this pamphi&ty I caimiot say what 
its effect inighi be ; pdrobably it imght oped my eye$^ 
but I doubt if it would opan my. hmrU I n^i applied 
to this gentleqiarr's aon^ who. is rector of Tulkgh ; 
he was desired by ^ Bishop of KilWo^ ^ot to. an- 
swer any of the queries> as D*'. Uuigeaarj bad ss^id 
ao improper use had been n^ade of tbie infpruii^^tipii' 
giiten to so^e of the gentbi^a ^ppoA»»ted to irut^^- 
agricultural surveys. Whep { iitidertooH th^ survey 
of this county, I w^ very s^i^g^ine^ in my expecta- 
tioDs of inforrpation from so learned a ^dy of men,^ 
and who froi^ their loc^ koqwledg« i^^9 of Pttg^ 
to 1^, well acquainted with thpse matters^ for ivbif b 
I sought information, (and whij^h are printed 19 tbe^ 
introduction to this Vol«me,> a$ well a^ fron^ t^eif 
having a great portion of th^it tio^ uno^cupi^d; 
yet this, I lament to ^y, has bp^^ the result. 

When I first circulated my queries, 1 had verl^al 
}9*CHpi^^fr^m many, of receiving ** eyery informatioa 
in tbrfr power," bwt, for what reason is Ijest known 
tp t^ipmselves, they all, ei«eept three gpntlen^n^ de- 
elined gi^i^H? ^^ ^^^ written answers, and indeed 
•nery few verbal. At an early period \ too^ tfi^ 
liberty of applying by letter to the Bishop of Kil- 
laloe, previous to ft persona} application, to re^^e^ 
be wo»W we b» iRjaH^n^e with his c'^rgy ^o W^ 
2 Q 2 cure 
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cure the nece^ary infonnation ; bis Lordship in very 
polite terms declined interfering with them '^ at the 
instance of an individuaV^ I next applied to Dr. 
Parker near Killaloe^ to whom I was referred by 
several gentlemen, as one of the best informed men 
in the county, but he, alas ! '^ was a perfect stranger 
^' to all my queries, and besides, it would not allow 
^< a person a moment to spare for his own private 
*^ affairs, or to act in his function as a clergyman, 
** to give you the answers you require.** To the 
Rev. Mr. Martin of Killaloe I next made a personal 
application ; (a written one, which he never acknow- 
ledged, I had previously made;) he informed me, 
(standing in the 5/r^er with all due submission and 
reverence,) that really his own affairs (he was draw- 
ing home his turf) took tip so much of his time, 
be could give me no information ; I waited for him 
two days at a wretched inn at Killaloe, and called 
on him at nine o'clock in ^be morning, but, as I 
understood the clergy of that part of the diocese 
were not much in the habit of seeing company, I 
luckily bad breakfasted, or \ might bav^ fasted 
till I reached Castle-Connel. ]n the year 1725- 
Dr. Nicholson, Bishop of Derry, sent circular ktters^ 
40 fiiscUrgi/f for the purpose of pbtaining a statistical 
account of the dio^se, and received from the rector 
?:^ Mar -igan & full account of his parish, . which is^ 
r'^h' .; .d in thq Anthpl. Hib. fo^. 3, p. 116 ; but 

I supposcx 
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I suppose the good Bishop had other inducements^ 
besides the request of an individual^ and probably 
he would hare thought, that the request of such a 
body as the Dublin Society, expressed through that 
individual however humble in life, Would have me-- 
rited a better fate. 

It has been suggested by some, that a liberal, 
allowance in land, with a comfortable glebe-house 
arid offices, is liable to fewer objefctions than any 
before proposed; if this mode was adopted, a re-* 
striction from breaking up more than a certain quan-» 
tity annually, and sowing grass-seeds, wopld be 
necessary; this would put him on a par with his 
parishioners, as his income would rise and fall with 
the value of produce, and that of land; it would 
prevent that constant wrangling, which too much 
prevails in some parishes, and which has gone so 
iiar as to induce an agreement amongst the land- 
holder^ to draw their tithe on the same day, not 
4)y an avowed combination, but by a hint, that 
was well understood. 

Mr; Ledwich, in his Epitome of the Antiquities 
of Ireland^ says, that iq the reign of King John 
the clergy did not receive any tithes; the venera- 
tion for the church at that time was so great, that 
regulations were unnecessary j they were supported 
by oblations.. The piety of modern times, I fear, 
would influence but very small collectionis. The 

whole 
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whola QCQlesiastieal rav^nu^ ta ^ late period vas; 
dividi^ imo four p^ru„ Qtie ip the Bishops oA^^tq^: 
tbe -clergy y one to the poor, ^od[ ooe ta ^ufiport 
tbie chui-Qb s^nfd otbei; uses, ^nd he ^ys thijs n^Mte 
mtf^ a/ this d^ m the dioi^ese <f Chnfert. 

To throw as much light oo thi« subject ^ pps* 
aLbIe> I shall make a few extracts from Mr. Raw- 
aM&'s adfiurabie Sucrney ^f Ki)4«re» laKelj published, 
in page 21 he tnentioiis one tith^-deater h^vii^g 
exacted ihkiy shillings per acre for wheat ;* " the 
<^ dread of cttatioRf and the loss of his straw, made 
^ the ttmoroi^ ploughman jield to any terms."' 
Agatn^ page 31, ^^ It must appear evident to every 
*^ man, th^ the entire weight of the church estab*^ 
^ lishmont h\h oo the sweat from the brow of ia- 
^ dustry, whilst the feeder of one l;housand bul* 
^^ locks does not pay as much as' tbo herdsQian for 
f< his garden* Caa it be deoi^^ but that the dread 
^^ of tithe keeps uiDob laod in pasture^ which would 
** otherwise give bread to thousands, enqrease po- 
<^ pulation twenty-fold, do away all qeo^ty of 
'^ emigration, and make Irttle Ireland not only a 
** granary to Eoglandj but to the whole worW.'* 
In page 33, and which, deserves peculiar attention, 
^^ The assertors^ that the titles to tithes and to estates 

*^ wo 

' * I was itifbrmed lately, tfiat one har^y- attemptacl a fkw montkf 
9f0 to ejtaot 26«. |ffir acrt in tbe di^turt^ p^ of t^ coiiot^ of 
Al^tyo ; I thought it much exaggerated at the time, and did not pay 
implicit confidence to it, but now I fear H is but too true. 
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^^ are of equal strength, should consider that, if 
•* estates were to be let at undefined rents from year 
^^ to year, and the landloi'd at each iianrest to viieir 
^< the c^ops and exact some proportion in lieu 
" of rent, would any occupier in such case 'be 
** anxious to till or improve ? Would not the 
** kingdom soon become a dreary unmhabited waste? 
•* Yet exactly such is the conduct towards the 
** tenth of the produce, the tithe. Let the land- 
'^ bolder be ascertained at what yearly rent lie is 
<' to pay for one and the other, and all complaint 
^^ is at an end*"* The scheme, which Mr* Kawson 
proposes to do away these hardships on the farmer, 
and I am sure on every christian clergyman, is as fol- 
lows: ** Let the average value of all livings, and lay 
** impropriations, be ascertained by the tithe-books, 
•* &c. of the last seven jrears; when so ascertained, 
<^ let the parishioners of every description be con* 
^ v6ned in public vestry } fet five intelligent men, 
^ btlt not of the parish, be chosen to State the 
^' value of each 'Sub*tlenomination, aud let the ave- 
^^ rage value of the living be apportioned in a cori^ 
'< re^t on each sub-denomination ; as, suppose lot 
^' No. 1. is assessed 15/. in its proportion of 500/., 
*^ (supposed the average value of the living,} and that 
<< the middle price of wheat in Dublin mariet, 
<* during the preceding month of February, was thirty 
<^ shillings; lot No. 1. would then be assessed 

" with 
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^\ with the- aoDual payment of ten barrels of sound 
'^ fair marketable wheat, to be delivered to the 
** rector, &c. &c. at his dwelling, on every 25th 
f^ (fay of March in every year for ever ; giving a 
f ^ discretionary power to the rector, &c. to decline 
f ^ (by one month's previous notice) accepting of said 
^* ten barrels of wheat, but that he will receive in 
f' lieu thereof the sum of 22/. 15^.; 2/. 5s. 6d. 
** having been the average middle price of wheat, 
<^ during the previous month of February, in Dublin 
'< market ; and in case of non* payment of said sum, 
y in the. course of one month after such notice, 
\^ that then the rector shall be at liberty to pro- 
** ceed by action at law for the speedy recovery 
" of said sum with costs, &c. Sec.'* Again, " Should 
** the foregoing scheme not meet with the appro* 
" bation of their Reverences, something must be done 
" to quiet agitation, and allay aU ferment ; the newly 
^' adopted plan of charging by the barrel is what 
<^ the farmer loudly complains of, and when ninety^ 
•* nine out of an hundred feel severe pressure, it is 
** high time for a legislatjire to interfere, What 
** objection can there be to state by act of Par- 
** liament the following rates, by which the tithe- 
V owner would be paid , and the landholder con-. 
** tented ? viz. 

"Wheats 
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" Wheat, per acre, • 8 
'^ Bere and bmriey, • 6^0 
" Oats, - - - 6 
V Meadow, * - 5 

" Fleece, - - - 4 
<* Lamb, - . - 4 0^ 
** And s6 in jproporUon for all titbeable articles ; 
^ in such case, the tithe-owner and farmer only 
** need the survey of each crop." Had I not run 
this section to such a length already, I should 
have made many more extracts from this valuable 
puUication. It has not, I believe, been generally ad* 
verted to, that in many cases the tithe is paid twice; 
for instance, the sheep and the hay they eat, &c. In 
an anonymous publication very lately printed, ^^ Aii 
Enquiry into the History of Tithe,*' the author has 
gone very fally into the subject, and has proposed 
a scheme for the maintenance not only oftkke 
established church, but of the Prol^tant Dissenting 
and Roman Catholic clergymen. He advises, << that 
a return upon oath should be made by each Pro- 
testant clergyman of the produce of their tithes 
for the last three years ; an average to be struck 
from each return : for this purpose a committee 
consisting of the archbishop or bishop residing in 
the county, custos rotulorum, representatives in Par* 
liiiment, assistant barrister, magistrates, one member 

2D ivQm 
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from evc^'y ][>od^ corporate, who shall have lands 
in said c^ntjr, gnd erery gef\tlgvf\sk^^ p)^ \iaxk ever * 

served t]^ ^^ ^ Jl^^g^ .^hft^n^'Pf;: ^ 9^3^ ^^^^ 

of his li^ b^en^^ grand juror : ^hese <|yj»|ifioatioD5' 

will enilyaC4gj ^e greate«t part pf.r^hf^ property 

and respfi^cta^ilfjl^ of _ each couQty, a^(i yf'M con* 

sequently. eipbr^ce tl|e persons ..most u^fetled in 

sqph.^jrvey^ ^iwJ. inqst Wkply U> ^ wHliMjrigh^ 

t)^?^ ajft4 i^ppafM^lity.* Such f oiwpilt^p tp h& 8^m- 

^aape4,b)f tbe^ phori^ ^ asse|ii}>}e ;it,^e gr^n|| jftry 

^ffjppf)^ eleven tq cop^tiMile a /gu^um^ ^(^ cu^y« 

tptfijkwiwn ac f(?»^ir. wag'uU;raJ^ th^n. F«Wil^ ^^ ^ 

c^»ij«ao» thq elf rk of ({i? B^P9. tq act 9^ .«^f^ 

tary^ ^ud? cowojittee aq4 seo^t^y tp b^ i^ii^^Q 

t.Q exQpute th^ tri^s^ r^flsed ia tbem ta the 1>^ 

^f their sli^iU ^p4 jufigip^ot, ajopj. vUhout favwr* 

paffti^^y, or ^%ctsoti« Sugb of mp^itto^ to bav^ 

po;jy?f tp c)^q^, any ppr^ns fl^t ^xci^ing $i^ ia 

gjjjljp^r, iv.(^o,,t|j^i^h nol. pxi^esiied of the qu^^ 

^^ikfo^ ^%^\4i wy be ^QCRie^ frqm 0tber cwr? 

$id^ati9Qi ^s^ij^Tnember^ o£ \hp\ ^:oaniiUt^t Tbft 

f9rm^ij)n o( su<ph committci? s^nc). the duties impose^ 

V^pon it will n^es^anly force its members into tha 

'- investiig^ftipQ and ponsideration of subjects, wbichi 

; - j:i'Qtj^lrbst4n^ing their vit^l irpporUncf, have been 

t^ .much n^lec^ed by them; in fact our cQuntiy 

geotlenien too Muiversally give wr their tim^ befam 

U^DCJC, to ^heu: stabjes^ kcfiuelsj^ a»d tb& sports of 

the 
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pied with ihe^ t<)pii*iy tcii^f^^t^^d wiA anecdokes 
tiot triuth eafttiliterf'toitti'prdt^e tfr^ir nAroYil^ <5rr 
tfteir ortdeYstirttlfir^.'^ * Ae next states ifhfe n6c^s- 
ift!y of a stifvey df thi CtfUrtty fittfe diflPerent frotu 
thai adopted by^ f lie t>iitoli<^ ^ocJi^ty. He states 
lA^r,'acCotdiWg t6 bitf talculation, hifO.OOOt. will'be 
ftitfy atleqiate^ /6r A6 strpjtJr^ 6f tte a^f^y df 
'ttte rfifetd persU^slorts; attd foi- ccsiiipensatffig tlie ia'jr 
Itept'dpfletdr*, stt^pWisirtg' itti rertt^.! 6f Ir^farirf to 
6d f5,ddO,dO(W. ; if s^o, a t^x of eUv^ri p&ttt€ \ii 
lh6' pmthcf orily ^11 * be n^cessiry^ 6le1)W are to 
be purchased, and glebe-houses buifi; tfi^ fedtkihd^r 
bf tbe^ itreddie tdte^ feceiterf m eiateli. Ariy cler- 
gyili^ft, ivhb stiah be abs^t frotti hi^s glebe'-Hol)^ 
for ihbm than ^i:tty-one days (taken cblfcctivdy) 
during' ^ny yekf , to forfeit bi« fi^wg, unless C6rt- 
jieBed fey ifl heMk io^ visit at mote g^niaf cRuiaie. 
fhe rifec^^ity, this indisjknsitSU lie^eie^ity of tfifeib 
0f siiirihtr ' prbttsfom, for vtr-eMiKifcing &ii rfei'gVi 
bf ieffgibrt^ iirr frdattd, ia tbbdbVioiis td- ttfe" ill- 
'gi*^erfbtf. ^ ^ 

" For the support of the Roman Catholic cletgy it 
is proposed to divide Ireland into 1050 districts; 
each Catholic priest would then have a range of 
about five miles in diameter committed to his charge ; 
to be assisted in tfae more populous parts of Munster, 
9 D 2 Connaught, 
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Conntugbt^^aod Leinster with 300 curates ; also that 
the habitations of the parochial clergy shall be built 
by prtsentmenty and have twenty-fire Acres of ground 
attached to each of then. He proposes a change 
of titles from the present ones to that of Patriarch 
of Ireland, fxarch. Vice Provost, Provost, with. a. 
liberal allowance from 1600^. to 250/. according to 
their rank, ^U to be nominated by the crown ; the 
parochial c)ergy also to be noHiinated by the crown, 
but the Exarqh or Provost, in whose district the 
vacancy may 0ccur, to have a power of returnbg 
the names of those or more clergjnnen, one of whom 
it shall be obligatory on the crown to nominate 
to such vacancy." 

" For the sfipportof the Presbyterian clei^y, their 
incomes to be raised to 400/. th^ highest, and de* 
scending to 1 501. the leai^t, tb^ir colleagues to h^vc 
151.^^ The pamphlet, from which I have l^l^en tbe 
above extracts, contains l\6 pages, and is highly 
deserving of attention ; I regr^t> that tbe limits oC 
this work prevcjnt a more pppious extract from 
Jt on a subject of tbe utmost mon^ot^ and one, 
that has hM Up crisis hastened by an^rice and 
pride, 



Sect. 
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Sect. 6. Use of beer and spirits^ whether either or 
which is tncreasingm 

There is a great decrease u|. the consumption 

of whiskey; the poorer cesses have little to spare 

for drains, as the fortunate rise in the price puts 

them in a great measure out of their power; I 

fear to this only is the change to be imputed, for^ 

ihongb there is no licenced distillery in the county, 

th^ private stills abound in every direction, but the 

price is not lowered to the consumer, the publican 

receiving the benefit of the rise in price. The 

abolition of the distillerieS| except those of great 

magnitude, has been of no ase to any person but 

the owners of private stills. In the year }800 the 

, consumption of spirits decreased astonishingly ; the 

.pi^^ice was above the reach of the generality, which 

in some measure weaned them from its u«e : thi^, 

"with the high pripe for agricultural produce, enabled 

the small farmers to pay high rents, and to lay 

up guineas in some smoky corner ; but, as whiskey 

is now cheaper, and agricultural produce still high, 

the use of spirits is rather more frequent A drupken 

gentleman is now happily a rarity, and the lower 

classes ^x^ qe^ly as soberly inclined. Fairs and 

loaurkets are almost the only places, that drunken* 

ness prevails iq, bi^t it generally ends in a few 

broken 



broken heads^ and often a little swearing before'n 
nagiBdratie ; ipnaiteKs ^e g;,eAera]iIjf a^cpn^odated by 
the friends of tJ»ei\pfii^ifA. 

The destruction of the distilleries bad not the 
effedt; ttlat tfie * Ifcgisfature inteit**, 1>iri a jqtaite 
crftttVaty brie; fdfpAvBte stiffs a'te ttow rtiote ntt'- 
tt^et-ohs than ^et, and txkote wbi^key i§; nitfifi^ thtin*tA 
tbis' fomier distilleries. It basr aho klihdsf rilitied^ t^ 
revenui^ of' the bounty, fcnr itt l*)i*, Idfbrfe tHis'itf- 
aidfv'rsed aboUtiow, it vas-irpWards'of 'ieyO&dl. ; tftM 
irere fiv«e diistiHtef ieta and two brt^weries ; tb€ff6ri«eir 
have disappetoTn^d;' arfrd ori/ cfti^' pmiy^ brewery tt^ 
m^ins, indS^ thoo^ there Has* betetf a g^cat entteasfe 
dP Ae stamp' ddtjjr', w'ind'oMr-tair, hefsrih-vtioney/ii^ 
Otliei* tixes, tfte fircs^t rtevfetiile I** shdrt erf Wj6tS&. 
-' Trte beer of alfe^ of this ctJanty is a' rtitst 2*0^ 
ittiniiBle comptf iwd , iiWecitf not ^tnorse tftitrt tfte twt* 
tiiade ilfi aftttost 6yrtry patrt of frelkt(tfi it? is ijiBttel. 
nishihg^ how tfrose bF bfettfer ratit caw taitte^ ft; hWt 
habit iviff Ibwer tfie palatci ddvtn to 2iay sWikfattl 
of rfeprtiviiy ; Happily^ tb« bnevrers afe gradualfy 
receiving their just puniiefhrnent, W flle enereksb% 
use bf Vater^ at'tabfe in pref(fe1re^c6^ to' their' pdf- 
sonou^ mixtur^s,^ It rs not a fitrlb sitrprijjhig^ tBkf, 
^bme cTie hotiest brewer does not break- tbroogfa 
tfets "combin^tibri against' tlie he^ttr <tf the puMW, 
and bre^', ^sftjrttnerJy, pale ale witttbdpis ancPdisA: 
^alone; but tbdy havW bceir so long' ifeed toi drags 

I suppose 
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I s^ppofe.tl;|ey| b*yp lost the arte if such a mm 
cf^l^ h& {oufK^^y ^n ^mpb fortuAe wo^d attmd 
lllin. Ipi^jery extraorfliu^rj, jtfa^ tjioje^ wbo ar^ 
foud of gp^ j^ whcJe$pme beer^ do »ot bpeirf 
fjQT tb^pasel^ies^ forj; independent of haviog a whole- 
some.beverage*, they would have what is very dif-^ 
fiqult tq he .procured^V^^^i'^^'^j which, as every 
family ffiUftt bak^, becomes a matter of no small 
ipoment; from want of this indispensable ingredient^- 
beavy ynwholesome bread may frequeptly he seea 
a^ the tables of the rich, tho^igb, wbeye it can b^ 
procured, the bre^d of this county is greuerally ex* 
^client. Potatpc-harm is very much used, but from 
frequent rpistaVes in the process it often fails- The 
IpUowing recei^pt ha$ been given tp me by a lady^ 
wl^ ha$>constantIy used it with great siiccess. Add 
^ur to bieer until of the' consistence^ of Vatter^ to 
a qn^frt 9f thi^ fiuta t^>l9^poon-»fuU pf gopd brown 
S4;^ar, set it in s^ warm place, but not n^r the firi, 
sbake it twic^e ^ day ; it will be £^ for u^ in eight 
4»y«* 

' Sect. 7. State of roatk^ br^g^, Kc. Kc. 

Thi^i^ a swbjectj ^B which I ditre scarcely trust 
my peo ; . I had frequ^tly heard, be&re I came into 
the county, that many abuses existed in the ma* 
nagement of roads^ and that, as in every other 

public 
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public work, jobbing was practised, bat I con^-* 
dered such ioformation as somewhat exaggerated; 
but, since I have been an eye-witness to the num- 
berless abuses, that present themselves in every part 
of the county, I do not hesitate to declare, that the 
most barefaced and infamous system of road-jobbing 
prevails in every barony. What are we to think, 
when it is well known, that three presentments have 
been obtained for the same vumber of perches of 
road, but in different perjured names : that it is a 
common and well known agreement between land- 
lord and tenant, that a higher rent shall be paid 
for a farm on account of using influence to obtain 
presentments at an exorbitant rate for the tenant : 
that roads ai:e frequently made, where they are 
entirely useless, merely to throw money into the 
pocket of some poor relation, favourite, or person, 
to whom debts were due ? It will scarcely be 
credited, but not the less true, that a grand juror 
asiedy and was: actually paid 30/. for using his in- 
fluence in procuring a presentment. A friend of mine 
was present, when a poor tenant offered a very 
high rent for a small farm', ^^ because he knew his 
honour would get him a bit of a presentment every 
year;^ and his honour* promised to do so. 
In accounting for presentments the most bare- 
faced 

* There it no part of Irehmd, where this poor word it mtare 
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faced perjury is well knoivn to be used ; new roads, 
that have a small quafHity of earth or bog throwa 
up from the ditch on either side, and covered with 
an inch or two of clay, which they have the assur-' 
ance to call gravel or sand, are aUvays sworn to 
be faithfully and honestly executed. Frequently 
an affidavit is made^ that a road is' made with small 
stones and gravel ; the small stones are as large as a 
man's head, and the gravel is a whitish day ; they 
swear^ that a sufficient passage is left for the water 
on each side of the road, yet frequently it is co- 

- vered with it, and impassable. The most shocking 
^perjuries are used in the affidavit to obtain the pre-* 
sentment ; two credible persons swear, that a certaia 
sum per perch is the least it can be effectually exe« 
cuted for, whilst they well know, that half the money 
would be more than sufEcient. I have scarcely seea 
any road, that could not be repaired and effectually 
gravelled for 4*. 4d. per perch, fourteen feet wide, 
and allowing the gravel-pit to be half a mile from 
the road ; yet many receive for the most ill-con- 

^ trived roads covered with clay, thrown out of the 
gripe on each side, upwards of 5^. 5d. per perch,* 
and sworn to. It is a well-known fact, that affi* 
dav^its for |)resentments are often signed by ma- 
gistrates without having been sworn, and some^en- 
tlemep would reckon themselves ill- used, if they 

2 ? were 
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wer6 asked to swear, and probably a message 
might be the consequence.* 

A few days before the assizes in August 1806, 
I saw a road mendino: with six or ei^ht inches of 
absolute clay, laid on at once, in which my horse 
sunk almost to his knees, yet the overseer swore 
it was repaired M'ith gravel or small stones, and 
the tender-hearted conservator repeated the same. 
I have seen in the barony of Inchiquin a moun- 
tain road> that was sworn to be made with gravel 
or small stones &c., and for which the contractor, 
a genilemariy received 5s. 5d. per perch ; my readers 
(of any other county) will be astonished, when I 
inform them, that this road was contracted for by 
bim with his tenants at is, 6d. per perch, and the 
remainder pocketed by this conscientious gentleman ; 
the trench on either side of this road consisting of 
bog was thrown on the centre; and over this a thin 
covering of soft slate dug up on either side under 
the bog, and through which I could not pass in 
summer J nor was the part, that was finished, of the 
smallest use, except to his own tenants for drawing 
liome their turf, as but a small portion of the in- 
tended line was executed. Very frequently a new 

road 

f If the judges of assize would insist on all overseers and others 
concerned in public works taking their oath in open court, it would 
l}e a means of preventing maqy horrid perjuries \ for it is a dis- 
gvaaeful fact, that many gentlemen wotild give their hopour in a liej 
ih^t would shrinltfrom im Ofttb, 
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road is made at both ends, and remains unfinished 
in the middle for many years, though sworn to be 
passable from one town to another, and the money 
pocketed. 

An act of parliament of the present reign gives 
a power to grand juries to 'appoint a conservator 
to each barony or half barony, with a salary of 
50/. per annum. It may be neceissary to state the 
duties of the office to shew, that it is impossible 
any grand jury, consistently with their oath or 
honesty, could retain them a moment, whmi it can 
be proved by ocular demonstration, that they have 
neglected every part of their duty ; I regret to have 
to state this very culpable neglect, not to say worse 
of grand juries. 

The act states, that his salary shall not be paid 
until he shall have laid, upon oath before the grand 
jury^ in a book to be kept for that purpose, a full 
and exact account qf his proceedings, stating when 
and how often he inspected each road within his, 
district ; what nuisances, encroachments, or breaches 
of th& act he observed ; what remedies he took to 
remove or punish for the same; what magistates 
he applied to ; what warrants he received, and what 
fines he levied; and whether any and what nuisances, 
ditches, walls, or houses have been made or built, 
or pits dug on any road or nearer to the centre 
than this act permits ; and in general a true and 
2 £ 2 perfect 
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perfect state of the roads, bridges, and all other 
works, and matters thereon erected, &c. &c», &6. 
Now bow is this ex^icit aad soletno promifie an 
oath fulfilled ? In the first place, no such book is 
kept by the conservalor ; if there were, the leaves 
wouM be unsullied, nor are ai^ questions asked b(y 
thegraod jury; as to nuiaaoces, eiacroachotents on 
the roads are permitted by both magistrates and 
conservators ; and wbUst Meatb and* other counties 
are paying large sums anmaally to fill in ditches, 
our conservators permit new ones to be made, 
.isometifnes ten feet, broad, and as many cfeep on 
each side of the road* At the village of Mylaan, 
in the parish of Cloney, to the southward of 
O'Brien's castle, the road i^ cut away on each side 
so mtich) that scarcely six feet of it remaio* L^rge 
stones roliing about the road are overlooked ; turf- 
stacks and dungbiils are permitted to be mtde close 
to tbe^road ; bridges and gullets are suffered u> remain 
with dangerous holes for many months ; w^ magis- 
trate is ever applied to; no wari^ants or fines are ever 
looked for or levied ; yet will it be credited, that 
at every assizes the conservator does, or ought to 
s\\*«ar, that be does bis duty, and, unless neglected 
by the contractor, swears thsit every present- 
iment is honefitly executed? Is there no spark of 
honour or even pride in the gentlemen of this 
-coenty, that permit this stain oo their character ? 

1 cannot 
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I cannot therefore hesitate to dedare, thftt I reckott 
oonservaftors as the greatest nuisance in the county. 
There may be some exceptions to this obaractefy 
I hope there are; bat I confess I have not been 
fortunate enough to perceive any. 

The experiment has been tried in the county 
of Galway, and they were found so muck worse 
than useless, that they have been htid aside. It 
wM be seen by their oath, that, if they madeaa 
l>en«st use of their power^. tbey would be a Mes- 
sing to the county, and their salary 'wooid be 
totally inadequate to the arduous duties of their 
office; but, were the present set to receive any 
addition, it woutd not make them in the least more 
attentive. Men of a rank in life much above tlie 
present men, and lotalty unconnected with the 
county, must be appointed, before any beneficial 
purpose can be effected. To make this nseftd, 
(at the same time it wodd be a great saving t^ 
the ctyunty,) 200/. per annum would be but a no* 
derate allowance for each barony. The conservator 
should be perfectly well acquainted with the nse of 
a spirit level, and the most approved method of 
laying out and mak'mg roads, and rendered totally 
independent of the grand jury in laying out new 
lines of road. The act of parliament, which enacts 
that every road shall be finished two days prervious 
to the assizes, is very ill-judged ; each road should 
" be 
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be finished 2it least one month before the assizes, bj 
which meains the conservator, if inclined to do his 
duty, would have time £o inspect every road, and the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, wheri they grow 
ashamed of jobbing, could speak as to the manner, 
in which it is performed, as the road by that time 
wQuld expose any defects in the execution ; but at 
present, as so many roads are only ^nished two 
days before the assizes, the conservator must have 
wings to enable him to inspect them all, as some 
baronies are upwards of twenty miles long and ten 
broad, yet he swears boldly to the just expenditure 
of the money for each road. Conservators cannot 
be contractors for roads, yet it is well known they 
all are, but in other names. 

Contractors for roads are great losers by employing 
cars instead of wheelbarrows, where the distance is 
short; and as the greater part of the roads of 
this county are made of the clay (impudently called 
gravel or sand) thrown out on each side of the road, 
wheelbarrows would be cheaper than cars. High 
hedges are permitted in many places to spoil the 
road; near O'Brien's castle, and near Fountain, 
there is scarcely room left for a carriage to pass. 

Part of the road between Kilnorney church and 
Tomgraney is paved with large stones, not unlike 
the vile roads of the county of Wexford. 

Some 
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Some roads near Tullagh ^re repaired with spar 
fromalead mine, which makes an excellent material. 

The road between Bunratty and Ralehine, the 
hill road, is particularly badly made with very 
large stones, sharp as broken glass bottles, without 
anj^ c6vering, of even clay — a most shameful job! 
Large sums have been expended, indeed thrown 
away, on lowering hills in various places; half the 
money, that has been laid out for this childish whim 
at Fountain, which still remains a difficult, steep, 
dirty, bad road, would have carried it on a level; 
but alas ! it would have run through Mr. Daxon^s 
ground : some of the wags of Ennis, with whom 
it abounds, call this Annuity hill^ as for many years 
back mon^y has been granted for lowering it. 

At an assizes at Ennis, the payment of a con- 
servator's salary had been stopped by the judges 
yet at the next assizes it was smuggled in, and 
granted by a judge ignorant of the former act of 
justice. 

Disagreeable as it may sound in the ears of 
country gentlemen, I am perfectly convinced, (and 
do not the foregoing facts corroborate it?) that 
they are in general the most improper persons to 
ascertain the lines of new roads, that would be most 
proper for the public benefit ; self is always so much 
consulted, that every influence is used to obtain the 
road in tho^ line mo^t convenient to them, totally 

regardless 
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regardless of the general benefit. I have seen too 
mt^ny imtanees of thU loeaoness to be mistaken. 
New roads are almost always laid, out by those 
totally ignoraat of the subject. I canoot coiiceiTo» 
bow it is possible arty persoo cao mark out a road 
of several miles^ where he has to carry it on a 
level, and round distant hills^ without the assistance 
of a spirit level; yet roads are attempted to be 
made by those, wbo^ so far from knowing the 
use of one, do not know its name. I shall rel|ite 
a conversation I overheard, to shew bow these things 
^e ustmlly conducted: the ro^d waa. intended to 
be brought on a level for several miles, to prevent 
the necessity of ascending bills and dipping into 
deep vallies; the person, whose name was in^rted 
in the presentment, employed another to superintend 
tlie work, and who was to receive all the profits. 
Q. Paddy did you mark out, where the new road 
h to run ?. A. Oh yes Sir, but Biddy Mullmvney 
says she will cleave my skull, if I bring it through 
her ground; so I turned it up gainst the bill. 
Q. Well there is no help for it, it's no great matter, 
but where do you go after that? A. To yopdet 
bill, but I don^t know, which side is best. (This 
hill was half a mile off, and through ground so 
exceedingly ut>dulating, that it would have puzzled 
even the experienced eye of Major Taylor.) Q, Well 
yoM can ffiark^ which side you think there will be 

the 
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the least cuttiog on, and go on with the rest until 
I see you next week.*' — Thus was this road to be 
laid out, without even sights, by an ignorant la- 
bourer, liable to be influenced either by threats or 
bribes. In my Observations on the County of Dub- 
lin Survey, page 138, 1 have expressed my thoughts 
on this subject in the following words : << When a 
** better system of road-making is established, the 
'^ enormous waste of the public money, that has 
** taken place, will be truly astonishing ; and I am 
** convinced, until a National Board of roads is 
** established, we never can expect matters to mend; 
** for then the grand cause, grand jury jobbing, 
*^ will cease, and the conduct be thrown into the 
^' bands of scientific and practical road-makers/'^ 

Every thing I have witnessed in this county has 
tended to confirm me in this opinion still more 
strongly. 

A few public*spirited and honest grand jurors 
have attempted to stem this torrent of peculation, 
but the consequence has been, that they have been 
threatened with an opposition to every thing they 
proposed, and the disgraceful expedient was resorted 
to, of polling every thing they asked for. One 
gentleman returned the overplus of a presentment ; 
2 F he 

* I would not have given thit extract, bat that the book I allndc 
to is in the hands of very few; and •ounty of Clare geutlemen are 
not much in the habit of reading. 
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be was laughed at by hk brother jurof^; ^ueh U 
the raoraKty tt the cdunty of Clare ! * - •^ 



BRIDGES, 

Ar^ in general in tolefa^fe repair. Sbme^ of thost 
on the rivers, that ran into the Sha^ntion and Fergus, 
are hot buiTt sufficiently high to ^dnliit fiOod-water 
at spring tides, and are Usually oiade too near iht 
Shannon. Pipes or gullets are usiiaHy very badly 
made, and highly d^figerous, many reniainfihg hkVt 
open, unnoticed by conservators, atid daily |>d8sed 
dver by magistrates w'ith titiconceifn, dibiigh tbey 
have a power of levying any sum under forty shillidgs 
for any sudden failure. I hav6 seen mstny, that 
would not have f^equired ^ve shillings ta repair if 
taken in time; but then, if this W^ done, tbei^ 
would not be a presentment got at the next zsAtes^ 
of coarse a job Wouldl hb lost. 

A bridge near the old church of Dysa^ is in 4 
ruinous way. A new bridge a few perehed to Hmt 
southward of the last hridge is rety badly hiAh; 
it should be re-presented, and the contractor, fin^. 
Thomas Studdert, Esq. of Bunratty castle, has bUilt 
at his own expence tb very handsome bridge of 
one arch over the' river Ougarnee ; it cost 2000^ ; 
the toll is 6d. for a carriage, and id. for a horse. 
Mr. ITEsterre has also formerly buik a bridge higher 
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up the river at his own expence, for which he 
receives a small toll. The enlargement of the bridge 
of varrickvicbume, near ToHy O'Dea, has been a 
jnost. shameful job. There are three arches and two 
pipes^ which aUc^ether leave a water-way of about 
twenty-eight feet, (and little enough for the water 
of Lough Teplane, to which it is the outlet;) but 
this, by a most shameful neglect of the magistrates, 
has been contracted to ten feet by two miserable 
eeUweirs. The presentment set forth, that on wi* 
dening the bridge these eel« weirs should be removed, 
and a bed of rock, that runs across the river, and 
helped to keep back flood-water on the lough, 
shoiuld be used in building the bridge : but how 
has this been complied with? The bed of^roeks 
remains untouched, though very 6ne building stone ; 
and, so far from the eeUweirs having been removed, 
Ihe small stones and rubbish of the biiilding have been 
thrown into the eel-weirs, and the water kept higher - 
Jn the lough than it was ever remembered before, 
and the adjacent meadows and turf-bog completely 
inundated ; yet the contractor swore to the just 
expenditure, and was paid, instead of which an 
indictipent $houId have been preferred against 
him* 

2 F 3 Sect. 
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Sect. S. Navigations and navigable rivers : 

The Shannon, which divides this county from 
those of Limerick, Tipperary, and Kerry, and the 
Fergus, which is navigable at high water to Clare, 
are the only navigable rivers. Until lately the na- 
vigation of the Shannon was incomplete, but by 
the exertions of the Board of Inland Navigation, 
aided most ably by Mr. Brownrigg, the diflBculties 
at Killaloe have been overcome, and now the com- 
munication not only from Dublin to Limerick, a 
distance of upwards of ninety miles, is completed, 
but also to the sea, which is sixty miles more. The 
navigation of this river to the sea is perfectly safe, 
and vessels of 400 ^ons can come up to the quay 
of Limerick. A proposal was made some time since 
to cut a canal from . Poolanishary harbour, about 
twelve miles from Loophead, across the bog to 
Dunbeg ; this, as the ground is soft and the distance 
only six miles, could be easily accomplished, and, 
if for no other purpose, would be highly useful for 
carrying limestone to improve the bogs ; but whether 
the idea of uniting the Atlantic to the Shannon in 
this direction,' by a cut large enough for vessels of 
300 or 400 tons, as proposed, would be adviseable, I 
am not competent to say ; if practicable, it would save 
the sometimes tedious and dangerous passage round 

Loophead : 
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Loophead: possibly the Atlantic ocean would be 
a dangerous sea to meddle with, as Dunbeg har« 
bour is by no means a safe one ; it is, however, 
the only one between Loophead and the bay of 
Galway, a distance of upwards of forty miles, ex- 
cept Liscanor bay, which with its present very 
useless quay cannot be depended on for any thing 
but fishing-boats. 

Another line ha& been proposed from Skarriff 
bay, and, running through Lough Graney, to com- 
municate with the bay of Galway; how far prac- 
ticable it would be, Lam not able to judge. The 
nqmerous lakes and rivers in this line would pro- 
bably afford a very sufficient supply, and aj soma 
run to the Shannon, and others to the bay of Gal- 
way, I should imagine a good summit level could 
be obtained : whether the probable trade qa thiii^ 
line would make a sufficient return, is another ques- 
tion. Some gentlemen, whose estates are contiguous 
to this line, are very sanguine about its practica- 
bility, but too many think,' if they only see water, 
that a canal can be made. One of the most useful 
articles, that could be carried on this line, would 
be lime, which abounds at Skarriff at one end, and 
in the county of Galway at the other; the inter- 
mediate country by this means could be highly 
improved, and only wants lime to make it produce 
abundant crops of corn. 

I saw 
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I 6&W at Killaloe a striking instance of the nst 
superiority of water carri^e over that by land, 
^ne man tracking a vessel with upwards of thirty, 
toos of goods ; he told me he was not allowed a 
horse, except the wind was adverse ; this by the 
bye must be a wretched economy. 

The walls of the canal between the entrance from 
the Shannon and Killaloe are most wretchedly built 
of water-worn paving stones, and in the most on* 
substantial manner, resting against a grareUy bauk ; 
consequently they and the gravel are constantly 
falling m, aqd dioaking the xanal, which most hp 
dragged by boats with seven men in ^each. It seem 
to be the general opinion in Killaloe, that the canal 
has been cut in the most improper direction ; they 
think it should have been brought in a valley betweea 
Killaloe and Dr* Parker's, and to the north of the 
Bishop's bouse, and not parallel to the Shannon ;a<5 
at present. Bishop Bernard x)ffered several thouKUid 
poumls, rf this line had been pursued ; for, hotead 
of cutting his demesne off from the Shannon, as ait 
present it does, it would have gone at tl>e hmk 
of his house; if this was the only objection, Itbink 
the engineer acted very impartially, as all publip 
officers should, but very seldom do. 

It would seem almost unnecessary at this enlight* 
ened period to make any remarks on the superi^ 
•rity of water carriage; but, as the majority of the 

gentlemen * 
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gentlemen of the connty seldom read any thing 
but the newspapers, it may be useful to state this 
$uperiority. One horse can with ease draw a boat 
containing sixty tons as far in a day (about twe)v« 
miles) as the same horse would draw on land half 
a ton. Now, allowing three men to the boat, it 
will carry as much goods as 120 horses and forty 
men, allowing one man to drive three horses-^-^he 
expence per annum for every twelve miles by 
water carriage wiU be liol., whilst that of the 120 
hofses and fofty men, for the same distance, will 
amount to 3320/.* This is worth the serious attention 
of the landed proprietors, for it is highly probablci 
that at no very remote period grazing and titlagd 
Will be more United than at present ; for nothing, 
but the grossest ignorance and prejudice, will main« 
tain, that they cannot be conducted more profitably 
on the same land, when judiciously blended, than 
according to the present indolent grazing system 
alone t did the graziers read a little more, and see 
and know, what is going forward in the agricuU 
tural world, they would learn that, by the improved 
practices of England, more cattle are fattened on 
the same quantity of land, when united to tillage, 
than the same land formerly fattened, when under 

cattle 

4* In the Survey of Kildare it is stated, that aa acre of potatoe- 
■ land can be well manured at Athy for 10/.» a distance of forty-one 
allies frem Dublin. 
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eaittle alane ; they would then perceive the benefit 
of having green food for their stock in winter and 
spring, and the superiority of alternate green and 
irhite crops over their present wretched mode of 
running the ground out by repeated corn crops ; 
it would also enable them, when there was a very 
low price for cattle at Cork or Limerick, to bold 
them over and keep the market at a steady uni- 
form rate. Many, I dare say, will be ignorant 
enough to call this book-farming; the opinion of 
such boobies is not worth noticing. The intro- 
duction of turnips and clover was Qnce called book^ 
farming, and, I dare say, Mr. Muir's feeding, to a 
mate of great fatness, 500 head of cattle in the 
bouse iu summer, by the cutting of one scythe, will 
be also called book-grazing ; so will every practice 
not derived from their great grandfathers. To shew, 
how little interest some of these gentlemen take in 
the improvement of cattle, it is a certain fact, that 
many of them return from the fair of Ballinasloe 
in October, without having been once in the Farming 
Society's yard to view the stock exhibited at their 
shew ; I have even known some of them, that seemed 
to exult, when they came home, ** that they had 
** not been to see such mummery ; truljKthey had 
** better cattle at home :" but I have done j it is a 
disgusting subject* 

Nothing 
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Nothing can possibly be worse made than the 
embankments along the Shannon and Fergus to keep 
out flood* water ; I do not recollect to have seen 
one tolerably well made ; they must have been con- 
ducted by persons totally ignorant of such works ; 
they * are not calculated to resist floods in spring 
tides for any length of time, and, as no proper per- 
son is appointed (paid by a general assessment of the 
I proprietors) to superintend them, it often happens, 
that, from the indolence or ignorance of one pVo- 
prietor, the property of ipany others is^ greatly 
injured ; when a breach is made, it is so badly re- 
paired, that it ptobably stands but ^ very short 
time. 
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Sect, 9. Slale qfjisheries. 

TtttRE is ttdt mdre fiih caught than wiwtt stip- 
plifeis Xht ttWiTkets of Limeritk, Kilrash, Mtltown, 
cuid the SDuth^m and w^i^iTi {Arts of the county ; 
the tiorthern and fea^terti parts bfeing niostly suJjj. 
plied Jirom Gaiwtiy. Though ^}6 qum^ou^ bay^ 
and ^iteekd from Looph^ad to Kilru^ at^ admirably 
well adapted for the littitig out and safe lying of 
fisbi^-boatR, y^t, &onfi the poverty and lazitielss 
of ^kmiQf who ate enable df pursuing the fishingr 
biu^tiless) k is not canri^ed otk Vtrith the spirit, that 
«lr6h uiWlettaki*^s Teqttin&v In the betting seasmi 
^pivards df 200 boats, SonDetioi^s rtbt iliori^ than half 
that numbef, are fitted out at Kih-ush, CarfigiAok, 
Querin, and other crec^ks ; as tbe fishery is uiidertain, 
a bad season completely rtlins thbse poor taten, who ' 
ha^e expended their ail upon th^ boats and fishimg 
apparittus. If, bn the cotilrary, ^ome person Or cotti^ 
pany of property would eittbark in Ihis business, 
and who had Sufficient authority to niake ^tber 
fisherihen comply with regulations, that wblild b<6 
mutikiilly benfefidal, tbferte coulti lie little doubt of a 
profitable return. That such bye-laws are wanting 
ft is necessary to state, that at present, from Want 
^ son^e person of Irespectability and authority, they 
usually elect the oltfest boatfuaik admiral, and thb 
2 c 2 next 
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next in seniority Tice-admiral for .the seasoi^ ; but 
neither of these has sufficient power to enforce 
the ]aws or regulations^ which*, they have agreed 
to obey for the general good of all the fishermen. 
It is generally considered by the fishermen, that^ 
if the herrings are disturbed for a few days after 
the shoal has come into the Shannon, they will retire 
from it ; yet, though they are persuaded of this, they 
generally attempt to steal out at night on the first 
appearance of the shoal of herrings; this being ob^ 
served by others, they steal out one after the other, 
until all the boats are out, and, whether from this 
or some other cause, they frequently return without 
a single herring, loading each other with curses 
for having broken thi^ agreement, which they think 
of so much importance. They are generally so 
cowardly, that, though the Gal way fishing- smacks 
come above fifty miles, and fish outside of the lightr 
house, npt one of these would venture within five 
miles of the Shannon^s mouth. It is generalljlr 
thought, that a very productive turbot fishery might 
be carried on in the mouth of the Shannon, yet 
no exertions are made; few, if any, of the fish- 
ermen being able to-expend fifteen or twenty guineas 
for a trawl. Frequently for several, months the inha- 
bitants on the coast are almost witliout any kind of 
fish, sometimes owing to boisterous weather, and 
often to the more profitable and agreeable employ- 
ment 
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ment of carrying goods asbore from smaggling 
vessels. 

No part of Ireland, or indeed of any other country^ 
is so well situated for carrying on a lucrative fishery ; 
but, as only the weak and ^mall fish keep near the 
shore, it must be m^re peddling, until companies are 
formed, that will be able to fit out vessels large 
enough to navigate the sea as far as the banks 
of Newfoundland. It is well known, that myriad^ 
of fine fish frequent the great bank, that stretches 
nearly from the coast of Galway in an oblique di-* 
rection to Newfoundland, from twenty to thirty 

, fathoms beneath the surface of the water, ^nd of 
various breadths, from fifty to one hundred miles 
or more, extending from lat. 53° N* long. 10° 10 
of London, to lat. 45° and long- 53° W. The 
Danes carried on a most lucrative trade in this fishery 
witbthe south of Europe in the ninth and tenth cen« 
turies, and furnished Ireland and other countries 
with wine and other southern produce. 

' .The French have had at some periods upwards 
of 500 sail in this trade* The English having ex- 
plored only the western banks, the middle remains 
almost unknown, though it is highly probable it 
would be much more likely to afford large quan« 
tities of fish ; for the whales, which used formerly 
to proceed from the eastern coasts of Greenland 
towards Newfoundland, and the coast of NewEng* 

land. 
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l«hd, hiive been banished by the AtiftericAViSy und 
now make their way across the greit bank, some- 
wherfe about lat» 50° and betwfeeh SO^ atid 40** of 
W. longitudJe, pa*sih]g off tf^ Western coaiJt^ bf thta 
Afeorfesj Atfcendion> and St. Heteim, toward* tte 
*Dbth€rh frozen regions, wbferse they alc^ cattglit by 
tte southern whale fifshefs, who follow theiki from 
f}ngknd and A«ierica; b<9w i^ttch idfiot^ advarK 
tageoUU therefore wodd it be to kiDercept them ott 
the greiit bank; before tbey were ekhansted by thti 
tetoglhtrf thfe vdyagfe ? Tlie western feoasts of Irelatnl 
are parlitularly tottv^nieot for such a trad^, as not 
bnly whales, but every other species ef fish ft^ni 
the Tiotthern reglbns, tnight be <>btaitted ih thfc 
greatis^ ^a^tity and of the best quality : it U 
etriliputed, thit upwards of 290O Vessels ittVght Bfe 
easily loaded in a season. . To accompli&b this, a 
cohipany with a large' capital must be fovttifed-, a«d 
there is every probability, that n^ spiisuIatiM -ciduid 
be more profitablia to th^ Subscribers ; atid to th« 
handed proprietors it must be highly advantageous, 
as the improvement of land and consumption ef 
piroduce would necessarily keep pace ^vith tbt 
pirosperity of the fishing compatiy, not only ff^m 
the consumption df the fishermen, but from «he 
number of bt>at^buitders, cdopers, salt^makers, aail 
and tope^rtiakers, Ae. &fe. and their familtes, whioh 
must necessarily ^e employed* A^ a tiursery ibr tto 

best 
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hest kind of sie^nien to a maritime nation, whosft, 
existence depends almost entirely on buer n^yy, tb/^ 
I advantage n^i^t be incalculable. 

The bo^ta in. general use are such as have been 
used froqn, ihe fccnotest period of histovy» wicker^ 
work cc^vered witb either horse or cow bide^; they 
a;r^ the only kijnd, that could live a moment, ia tbc 
violent surf, tliat generally beats on ibis ^ore : i\ 
i^ astonisbing, what a sea they w/dl venture to, eA^^ 
counter, one, where a sbip% boat would isnne* 
diately founder, but these boats m.ount with evfery 
iHave* It is nothing unconunon far a man to. put 
hh foot .tbro^gh the skin, when much worn ; if be 
has noihing at band to cram into the hole, he must 
keep his leg there until be reaches the shore, butr 
fcequeoftly be takes off bi^ wig, which ac^wers tbet 
p^irpoie ; these accideot9 happe]» so often, that be 
is seldom at a loss and as. li^le concerned. The, 
small boats, generally used on the Shannoii^ are about 
thirty feet loi^, and only about three feet broad^ 
flat- bottomed, aod cost about four guineas; many 
are' much smaller, for attending the weirs a^d for 
angling, and son^ much la,rger ; it is asitonishing 
to see the number of people, that these unsteady 
boats will cafry across the Shannon at Castle^ 
Connel, and other places, even in rapids, where 
one would think such narrow boat^ wx)uld be over* 

set; 
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set; yet they are managed so skilfully , that few 
accidents ever happen. 

Oysters are taken on various parts of the coast; 
those taken at Pouldoody iu the bay of Galway 
have long had a high reputation for flavour, but 
lately, from want of stocking the bed, they have 
become scarce. There are many other places .on 
the coast of this bay, where oysters are found, and 
some tolerably good, but still gpreatly' inferior to 
the Pouldoody, Inferior sorts are sold by the 
hawkers all through this and the neighbouring coun* 
ties under this denomination, and the citizens of 
Dublin are often gulled by fellows x^rying ** £urrin 
oysters, fine Pouldoody oysters,*' which I have seen, 
them 1)uying from oyster-boats at GeorgeVquay, 
the smallest being picked out for this purpose. 
Oysters are taken up on the coast of the Shannon, 
particularly at Querin and Poulanishary 5 the beds 
are small, but the oysters good ; they almost all are 
sent to Limerick. What are sold at home are usually 
for a shilling per hundred ; formerly they were to be 
bad for 4d. or 5d. 

' Crabs and lobsters are caught in great plenty on 
the shores of the bay of Galway in every creek from 
Blackhead to Ardfry, and are generally sold at a 
very reasonable price ; those, which in Dublin market 
Mrs, O'Brien would charge seven or eight shillings 

for^ 
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for, may be often had here for 6d.y sometimes 
less* They are also to be had od the shore of tb# 
Atlantic, ^ from Blackhead to Loophead, but are not ^ ^ . 
caught in any great quantity. Crabs at Liscanor are ' ^'^ ^ ) 
reckoned very indifferent, l>ut the lobsters good; /^'^' 
whilst at Miltown-Malbay the crabs, are excellent^ 
and the lobsters very middling, . 

The salmon fishery of the Shannon is very considera- 
ble ; and a few are taken in all the rivers, that comma- 
nicate with it or the sea. That of Limerick was for* 
merly muph more abundant than at present, owing in a 
goo4 measure to the illegal practice of destroying the 
fish at niglit by lights in Adair and other rivers 
in the spawning season, and also to the very ge- 
neral practice of. watering flax in the Shannon, in 
full view of the magistrates of Killaloe, and in 
violation of an act of parliament against such 
practices. 

Eels form another \ety material article of con* 
sumption ; they abound in every river and rivulet ; 
it would be a very, desirable thing, if they could 
be caught without obstructing the passage of the 
water, ^ eel-weirs are the chief cause of very great 
damage to lands qn the banks of rivers ; I mean 
those chiefly, that are built of stone with a narrow 
mouth, for, if they are constructed with wattles 
like those on the Shannon, the mischief is by np 
means so great, because the water finds a passage 
8 if tbrougb 
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through Attn. An ed-welr, that sets for perhaps 
10^. a y^dt, fr^ently is the caiise of damage to 
Uftd worth upwards of lOOOt. a year, ofteo much. 
tbort ; yet the proprietors of the land, thus injured, 
liave not the spirit to bring it before k jury : for 
I think it i^ highly probable, that it is tltegal to 
erect any other than those with wattles^ at least 
it ought to be so. 

At Liscanor bay a considerable quantity tS small 
turbot is sometimes caught, and generally sold at a 
reasohable price { at }east it appears^ so to a person, 
who has lived in Dublin ; init the batiks, that pro- 
duce the lal-g^ fish, are tUo far fl-ott shore to permit 
the Ismail boat^ in use for this purpose to avail 
themselves of it ; Uor do even tfa^ fishermien •f Gab^ 
Way or Kilrush, who have boat^ able to stand the 
sea, tiike advantage of this blessing ; they are a 
cowardly set. 

Fine muHet and baiss are sometimes taught at 
the mouth of iome rivers, and ba^ are often bought 
by the inhabitants for mullet, bu^ are greatly inferior. 
Many kinds of flat fish, with mackarel, herrings, 
whitings. Sec. in their proper season are caught in 
abundance, and ar^ a great relief to the poor of 
Limerick and other towns. 

Sect, 
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Sect. 10. Siateafeducation-'^^chdols, andckariidBk 
instituHans. 

Thquqii schools abound \w this county^ yeit^ wUV 
the exception of those highly re3pectal|l« pn^s of 
£ni;iis ^d Kill^Ioe, (he st^^ of ^uc^ioi^ is 9.1 f^ 
very low Qbb indeed. The common coiintry sohooU 
have geaeraUy from twenty to ope hundred scholars 
each, hojfs 4imd giiU nUxt together j but ^,x^ b^dly 
attended in wiater, a3 they are u^iually k^p^ in ^t^^iU 
damp cabins, or in the Roman Catholic chap«Is, 
(to the disgrace of th^ pripst and his floc^^) ^^u^IIy 
damp and dirty. It m^y be jtistly iii^agioed np 
respectable mfin would suffer the h^rd^hip^ th^ m^ 
ters do, wheq tho remuneration is so very inad^ 
quat^ to a task sq very irksome* The pricey for 
education in some places are very different from 
thosie in others; som^ receive 6^. per a^nnum for 
teaching to read, write, and the <;ommon rules q/S 
arithmetic; for reading «n4 spelling only 4^.; 
low as these prices are, and established at a period, 
'when the value of money wm much' higher than 
at present, y#t custom hsiii so firmly established it 
in the minds of the parents, that any attempt to 
raise it would be probably accompanied with the with* 
drawing of the pupil from school, »nd e?en this pit* 
tance is very badly paid ; sometimes a trifling ad- 
2h2 dition 
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4ition if made to the. master's little income, by 
drawing examinations, baiUbonds, petitions, sum* 
mouses, &c. &c*. As the cold and damp situations 
of country schools generally drive the children 
bome. in winter, the nuster during this season goes 
from bouse to bouse, and teaches the children for his 
diet ; the Irish peasants partakinjg in common with 
the higher classes this pecuUarity, that they would 
rather give five shillings worth of eatables than 
one in cash* It often. happens that, from want of 
employment, some masters are under the necessity 
of employing themselves in odanual labour for a 
subsistence. The distance being sometimes great 
between the master and children, be is obliged to 
neglect some in winter, ^aod they often forget in 
that period what they had learned the previous 
summer. The state of education may be easily 
appreciated, when it is known that, with the ex^ 
ception of a few universal spelling-books, the ge- 
neral cottage classics are the 
History of the^ seven Champions of Christendom. 
i Montelion, Knight of the Oracle. 

■ PaHspnus and Parismenes* 

.- I Irish Rogues and Rapparees. 

—————— Freney, a notorious robber, teaching 

them the most dexterous mode ai robbing. 

■ the most celebrated pirates. 

I Jack the Bachelor, a noted smuggler. 

History 
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History of Fair Rosamond and Jane Shore, two 
prostiti^tesc 

p — ■ I Donna Rosinai a Spanish courtezan. 

Ovid's Art of Love. 

History of Witches and Apparitions, 

The Devil and Dn Faustus. 

Moll Flanders, highly edifying no doubt. 

New System of boxing by Mendoza, 8cc« &c &<^. 
Whilst these are the books, from which our poor 

liaye their education, it can hardly be expected, 

that the lives of piratef , dexterous thieves, witches, 

smugglers, and illustrious prostitutes, can have any 

but the very vforst tendency. The fault must be 
in a good measure attributed to the total neglect 
of the Roman Catholic clergy ; did they pay that 
attention to the schools, that they ought, such boolcs 
would not for half a century have bontinued to dis- 
grace and corrupt the children of their persuasion, 
of which the scholars almost exclusively are; for 
good spelling-books, and the many 4itt]e cheap 
CracU p/Ublished by the Society for discountenancing 
vice, and sold by Mr. WaUon in CapeUstreet, and in 
some country towns, are not dearer or more difficult 
to procure ^han the infamous publications, of which 
I have given a disgusting but small catalogue. 

At the chapel of Kilfenora two schools are kept ; 
one master has about eighty, and the other fifty 
scbofaMTs; for srnaU boys tbey receive Is.l^d.^ for 

bigger 
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^igg^r ^m^i whom %i^y tee^b arithgaetic iind VoqI>- 
keeping, Ss. B^cL per qoiirter. In Kilrush one schocJ 
Ii4f upw$iri)« 9S om bundr^, another seveoty^anathfir 
fifty; Menmore twenty, Querin |biri;y-6ve9 MpyftHrtu 
twenty. Cross forty, Fodliieragh twenty, Kilelogber 
twenty ; all these are in the, union of Kilru^b^ Tb^ 
three schools in Kilrusb ares the only 00^9 ibat are 
attf^iKlod ia winter; tbemastera receive for r^ading^ 
writiag^ and aritbinetie 6s. per annuo), and for rcrad- 
ing and f^<^lUng 4s» There ia scarcdy a part of (be 
county without a school, which in sumwer is dii<> 
n)erQu$ly attend^. In the mountains of Broadford 
one school contains upwards of sixty of both sei^, 
at is. Hd. and ^s. Qd% per quwrter ; tbc^y ar« taught 
the Uai versa! Spelling Boob^ Alibaba^ and tho Sev^ 
£Se€|ier8« In a school near. SpanseUbill, coataittii^ 
aboTo sixfy scholars, they pay &9. 3d per qoartor, 
but are taught arithmetic. There is a very mtoieroiis 
school kept in the Roman Catbolie chapel at Kil- 
laloe; it cooftains several grown hoyt aad girb, 
and, when I visited it unexpectedly, I stirpnssed 
Iwo of these learning tbeir/tessoo in le veryloving 
matiner, the gentkmanV ariit;Abo«ttth& young tady'^ 
waist ; the master was absent. Tiiere af e iwo^ aobools 
at Ennis, one o£ which is on the foundation of &a«Hii|s 
Sm]ntb,:aQd ha&boen cofidoctod By tbeKoF. Jhk^Fitz. 
^erald foe many lyear$ with highteputatiofi.^ tbo oihar 
' :. • i ... I ? . ^ fobwl 
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school is also admifably well kept by Mr. O'Hklbriin. 
The diocesan school at KilMoe is Well eohdiKted. 

The Rer. Mr. Barret, titular Deatt of KilUloe, by 
his unwearied exertions had a charity school erected 
in Ennis in 1792 ; it at {^resent conmsts of about fifty 
bojrs : he informs me, that the BotndH Cathotic inha* 
bitants of Ennis contribute very little tot««rds itssop 
port ; the chief aid jComed from the Dean^s own pockety 
assisted by the liberality of the Marquis of Head** 
forty Lord Conyngham, Colonel Button^ and a feilr 
other gentlemen, by whose assistance upwards of 
forty boys have been apprenticed. This good Deon 
tdso sapportS) chrefly from his own little incoihe) it 
school of ten girls ; how different from some Of bis 
Protestant brethren possessing lucrative sinecures^ 
who tbiok charity begins (and stays) at home I 

There was a Protestant chatter-sc)iool erected by 
Anthony Hickman, Esq. early in the last century, 
at Ballyket in the parish of Rilrush ; it maintained 
Forty boys, and had two adres of lartd annexed to^ 
it ; but from tton-paycnent of rent the estabKshfnen^ 
was dissolved, and a very cotnmodious honse in a 
cheap country is now in ruins. There are tbree Or 
four protestant families in the neigbbourhood, wbo^ 
ancestors were educated there. Until lately tbei*e 
was a protestant charter-schooJ at Newmarket ; For 
what reason it has been removed, I am ignorant. 

Sir 
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8tr Edward O'Brien iiitendt to procure one of 
the benevolent Mr, Lancaster's papUs, and open a 
school at Newmarket. The benefit this will be of 
to the rising generation is incalculable ; the scholars 
will not only learn infinitely quicker, but they 
will not imbibe bad principles from the lives of 
notorious , prostitutes and si^ccesi^ful yillains. tiow 
different the state of education now and before the 
irruption of the Danes ! it is loo well attested to be 
disputed ; learning flourished greatly between the 
years 432 and 820, when the Danes first invaded 
Ireland. M^Curtin says that, after the coming of 
the English, there were, at one time, upwards of 
six hundred scholars at Clonroad near Ennis. 



ex. !!• State of nonrresident and resident 
Proprietors^ 



Although the number of non-resident proprietors 
is not very great, yet the greater part of the County 
belongs to them ; the principal are» 



Marquis of Thoroond, 
Marquis of Buckingham, 
Lord Powerscourt, 
Lord Milton, 
Marquis of Headfort, 
Lord Conyngham, 
Lord Norbury, 



Lord Clive^ 

Lord Perry, 

Earl of Egremont, 

Henry O'Brien, Esq. 

Westby, Esq. 

George Stackpoole, Esq. 
Toby Butler, Esq. 

Walcot, 
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*--*-^ Wateoty Esq. MidMel Blood, Bsq.. 

Sir John Riggsi Miller^ Ricbavd Blood> Em(^ 
Sir Hugh Dillod Massey, WUImn Blood, Ea^ 
r-*- Wbkelock, Esq. Sur Jolin Blake. 
*— Syngc, Esq. 

No person cati d^ay the f ight, wfatch ftirery mam 
bas to live where he likeS' beftt ;< but sorely on# xif 
a feeling mtod wouM find himself impelled to mike 
some amends for tbd want of his cheertog^ tnteanoae 
and example, and, iii vetorn for those laipge awns^ 
which, totally lost to this coimtry, cnaUe him tm 
live ikrith splendour to another, to give every en^ 
couragement to an iittproving resident tenantry, not 
•nly by rewards for the best stock ef husbandry, 
bat by sending from England males ef the best 
kinds of each species, and ihodels of improved 
implements, to be kept by his agent, and aadcr 
certain restrictions dispensed gratis- to the moeC 
deserving of his tenants, bot above all by tte dts^ 
pensing from the fountain-head that never-failjng^ 
inducement to Irish industry, a certain tenute^ and 
freeing them from the rack-rents imposed by that 
bane to Irish prosperity, an Iridi mUHtman* 

2 1 A persoe^ 

* I beg it may be understood, that I discriminate between a 
wretch, who takes large tracts of ground, and relets at an enormoni 
rent, without any lease, or at best a very sliort one, without making 
the smallest improvement, and the monied man of skill, who takes 
a great extent of waste ground, and, after reclaiiAing' it by a pHX 
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Apertoo, who has traversed the county io eyerj^ 
direction, as I have done frequently, must lament 
to see such vast regions of improvable ground , that 
a little industry and skill would clothe with smiling 
harvests, devoted to the rearing or rather starving of 
• few young cattle, and considered as of so little 
Tftlpe as either to be thrown in, as of no «ert of 
value, with a few acres of other land, or set in great 
Ibasses without measurement by^the bulk. 

In that part of the county between Mount Callaa 
mnd the Shannon, containing many miles square, 
I have seen thousands of acres of ground, higblj 
improvable, set in this wretched mode, that with 
attention and skill could be made well worth two 
guineas an acre, and that now do not bring on* 
shilling ; and yet I dare say, if any man or company 
of skill and enterprize would propose to take any 
part of this dreary Waste, he would be referred to an 
^gent wholly ignorant of agricultural affairs, or per- 
haps be offered a^ twenty-one years^ lease at a high 
acreable rent with many vexatious clauses. It will 
scarcely be credited, that an agent to a great estate 
ill the county of Mayo must have at least a year's 
rent in hand as lease-money, whilst the indolent 

spendthrift 

^ipenditure of money and mdus,try, relets it at a renl, that, though 
moderate, will amply repay him, and put it in the power of those, 
whose want of capital and skill prevented it^ to provide comfortably 
•for their families. 
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jspe^dthrift landlord countenances the receipt of this 
monstrous bribe. When such things are permitted 
by landlords, how can Ireland make those advances 
in improvement^ that her climate, population, and 
the sinews of her athletic peasantry would quickly 
enab]e her to do ? Jf absentees could be once brought 
to determine tq let their lands, already under cul- 
tivation, tp npne but occupying tenants, they would 
sodq see' and feel the beneficial. effects of the practice^ 
and I cannot conceive, why a tenant will not pay 
bis cent as well to a resident agent, as to an indolent 
pon-resident middleman. Mr* Young, who cannot 
be accused of partiality, speaks thus in his Tour in 
Ireland, vol. ii. part 3. page 21. ^^ When tberefiore 
<' it is considered^ that no advantage to the estate 
^^ can arise from a non*resident tenant,, and that a 
<* resident intermediate one improves no inore than 
<* the poor pi:cupiers, who ar^ prevented by his op* 
<< pressions, that the landlord often gains Tittle or 
^^ nothing in security for employing them, but that 
^' he suffers a pro4%ipQs deduction in his rental for 
" mere expectations, which every hour's experience 
** proves to be delqsive^ When these facts are duly 
<^ weigl^ed, it is presumed, that |he gentlemen io 
<^ those p^rts of the kiiigdoi^, which yet groan 
^< under sucb ^ system of absurdity, folly, and op- 
^^ pression, will follow the example set by such a 
f^ variety of intelligent landlords, and be deaf to 
, . ? I 2 \ «« th« 
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^ Mstfiledy "to treat ^e wneoAotes retaifled ctf tfae eoU 
x«;riiBt^s p^Ttttj wiA -ttte c^rrtettipt they deserve^ 
^ when ^ming from Hhe moulh of a jcibber ; when 
*^4hesfe 1>kK)d-9mJkers of the po*r tenantry 1)oast of 
**4herr own impr^vemeniSy to open their eyes and 
^iTiew^he rnrns, -whtch are 'dignified by -sudh a term, 
•••and finiilly idetermfne, as frieftds t^ themielves, 
^^Ifbdr postterity, and their country, to kt tiieif 
Misstates io ntme iut ihe octupying tenant ty'?^ 
' I am ^feo happy in having a coincidence^^opinioa 
from the enlightened author 'df the Klldaro^Sorwjr; 
^S^ i5!2, 'be says, (and % iiojie *the itbsentees'df ?re- 
fend wfllfoHow the examplej) ** The example ^«lhe 
•^^lateWanquis of Rodkiogham to improve his estate 
** rndoccfd him 'to send -large ^(uantitiesef the most 
^*improved'ltti|ilemenls in agriculture, to be-dWided 
" gmtis amongst his Wicklowrtemmtry. 'To 4ibew' 
** example to his ^Efiglisb temintry he ^established 
** farms to be separately conducted, according to the 
** most improved Norfolk and J^ntish farming, in 
^ order* that his tenantry rbight«jtidge*fbrthemselves. 
***ln such acts asthcsetnie patriotism is (Placed ; Iby 
•' siicih conduct the squire of *50(^ "a )fe3r, t|irho<starves 
** inthe puHieusof acourt,'wotild soon -see; a planted 
** im'JJroved country about him, and his estate en- 
** creased four-foM. ' The a:bsentee emjSloys an'Iush 
5^* agent, too^freqnently an attorney, whose know- 

^Mcdgc 
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f* ieAge jnsrcr exoceded'tbe iimitS'of the Foar-Courts, 
>'f to peeeiire Us renHs, «et imestates, and divide &c. 
^* at iiis soffeffpign pleasure ; ^be agent comes down 
'^ .at stated ihalf*yeat4y periods ; from failure of crop 
^ orxmadket, some few ave 4iot punctual ; the agent 
5^icannot ^are time to look at the means of pay* 
^^ment ; h^^oamiot)be at the least trouble of coming 
^ a iseoond time ; he «ends down ejectments, and 
^^ cmis up a bill >of costs of twelve pounds for a few 
*^ days want ^ punptuality. Ho-w can a tenantry 
^^ Qouriah under :8ucb hands? How can an estate 
'^ improve .under such 4naiiagement ? I would here 
>^. counsel i those characters, who cannot breathe the 
*' iair .of 'leelan^d, to cboqse^or their agp^nts men ae- 
^^ qu^inted with .»be value of land; men, who are 
^* XQsideqt ^on jor near their ^estates ; men, who will 
'^^'VhfMK * superintend, and epcourage the tenant, 
^* wb0;WiU4)laiii and improve; men, who will es- 
>'':tal)Iish^nuraerk»>forihe q^e of the tenantry, supply 
<< them with the best males for the improvement 
<Sof . their JitQ^dc.ofieveryliind; in short, men, who 
*< willftiuly Represent the absentee, and prefer the 
^< improftement of ibis estate to every other consj* 
*^ iteration." 

I would by no means recommeod to an absentee 
to enter jnto the detail pf the improvement of 
waste land; but he certainly should make all the 
sjec^^ary drains, divide the land into helds of con- 

Tehient 
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venient ftize, build comfortable boases ami officer, 
make roads, build lime-kilos, aod thus indoce in* 
diistrious tenants to perfect the improvemeiits he 
began ; but, to make this either profitable to bim* 
self or instructive to the country, be most employ 
scientific practical men to , conduct it, and not 
leave it to an ignorant sleward, or perhaps to Paddy 
or Jemmy, two cronies of the agent. If he has so 
much of his country's bigotry as to think Irishmen 
incapable of conducting an improvement of this na- 
ture, let him send over an English, or Scotch, or 
any man, that will carry it into eflkct. 

In many parts of this county there are middle^ 
men, who possess large properties, either by this 
mode or by .the industry of their ancestors, who 
have improved the ground immediately adjoining to 
their houses ; but in general any ground at a diG^nce 
IS usually under as bad management as that of the 
poorest cottier; draining their ground is the last 
thing they think oL 

The resident proprietors of estates are not nu- 
merous, but the list of wealthy landholders is very 
long and highly respectable, many of them able to 
purchase the fee of the estates, on whic^ they hav6 
made their money. . 



S£c¥. 
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Sect. 12, State of circulation of money or paper. 

Before the emission of silver coin of different 
values by the Bank of Ireland^ this county in com- 
mon with every part of Ireland, except the North, 
was obliged to submit to the acceptance of small 
notes, from 6d. to half-a-guinea ; every petty trader 
circulated his notes in multitudes ; they, as might be 
expected, being destitute of capital and some of 
honesty, heavy losses have been sustained by those^ 
who could least afford it. It will be scarcely cre- 
dited in Dublin, that at this day, 1st of October 
1807, they are publicly negociated in Ennis, and of 
the value of i^. Id, to a guinea. Since the liberal cir- 
culation of silver coin by the Bank of Ireland, there 
can be no possible excuse for the emission of paper 
for small sums. If every landholder adopted the 
plan of Sir Edward O'Brien, of refusing all notes 
but those of the Bank of Ireland or Limerick, kites 
would soon fly to soipe other country^ but the 
landlord should give previous notice of his inten- 
tion, otherwise the poor tenant would have to pay 
a very' heavy discount for these notes. 



SfCT. 
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SfiCT, 13". State of farming 0r agrkuUvrat 
societies. 

There is scarcely a county in Ireland, wb^re 
a farming society is more wanting than in this 
Tery backward one. As the majority of. the land- 
holders are graziers, they, in common ifrith gen- 
tlemen of that description^ are very far behind 
other parts of Ireland in agricultural pursuits, and 
consequently not a little obstinate in defence of old 
practices. It wilt take some years to convince them, 
that ^mall bone in cattle and sheep can carry 
as much meat as large, and that a fleece of South 
Down wool, which sells this year (1807) for 16^., is 
more profitable than that of the ugly thick-legged, 
big-headed animal they are so fond of, which is worth 
on an average only about 6^. A few yeairs since 
a farming society was proposed by some enlightened 
gentlemen, but after a few meetings, and collecting 
about thirty guineas, for what reason I am ignorant, 
every thing died away. When the very great benefit, 
that has accrued to the country from the exertions 
of the ditferent farming societies of Ireland, be 
considered, I am at a loss to account for this very 
culpable apathy ; if any thing can rouse them from 
their torpor, I would beg leave to propose the 
following list of premiums, and I look with con- 
fidence 
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fi^ePQc; IP the present members for thfi cppi^tyt 
yi\io^k I happy to hay^ in the list of not only 
resident but improving proprietors, for carrying this 
bene^cial pl^n intc^ ^^ecutioi^. , No excuse cij^n ^ 
madp on account of the expence ; the amount of 
th^ |gr^pi|ug)s i)ot f^xceeding IQQ/. annual|y. even 
8uppp$ipg thpy yrev^ ^1 claimed^ .V^b^!?^ I ^^*r> 



CLASS L 

/br comforiabtc HubUatiom. 

I. Tp tbp g§n^ei|ian or fanufpf, w|)o 
shall have the most coo^fortable ha* 
bitations for bis labourers, a medaK 

II. To the three persons living by their 
labour, who shall have their children, 
bouses, and garc^en^ in the neatest, 
cleanest, and most decent order : 

III. To the fii^t, . . - 

IV. To the s^ond, - • - 

V. To the third, - r - 

VI. To the per^n liiripg by labour, and 
P^yipg l^ot mpr^ ^han 40/. a ye^r 
jrent, \fbo shall have his housje, farm, 
|in4 o£gces in the best and neatesf 

prder, - - . - - ^ ^ ^ 

2 K N. B. 
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N. B« The mode of eultiration^ deanoess of die 
ground, end tbrtWng state of the qaicksets, will terj 
iniich infiuenee the decinon of the premium. 

N. B. No person to be admitted as a claimant of 
any of the premiums of this class, who shall not, 
once at. least, within the year preceding the deci* 
non, hare white-washed or coloured his house in* 
side and ootside, and kept a paved or gravelled 
way in front, firee from dunghill or dirt, and not 
admitted his pig to sleep in his dwelling-house, 
and who has not a yard or place enclosed from the 
road, for his cows, pigs, turf«stack, dunghill, &c. 
and who has not a chimney, that draws the smoke, 
and windows, that open with a sash or binges in 
each room. 



Far industry and fidelity. 

No. I. To the petson, who 'shall hare 
lived the greaCiest number of years 
in the servijce of any member of this 
society, with honesty, sobriety, di- 
ligence, and fidelity, not less than ten £. $. d. 
years - • • • S 

To the second - * - •200 

To the third * • * w i o O 

No, IL 
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No. IL To the hboorer, who sbdl ban 
•anied most money (not less than £. $. d. 
five pounds) by working at task work 2 
To the second • '^ * • 10 

No* ni. To the labourer in huri>aodry^ 
who shall have worked the greatest 
number of days in tbe year 1808^ in 
the service of any member of this 
society, to the satisfaction of his em- 
ployer, not less than 250 days at 
labouring work only - * • 2 
To the second - - - * 1100 
To the third • * * - 10 
No. IV. To the son of a labourer, under 
fifteen years of age, who shall have 
worked the greatest number of days 
in the year 1808, in the service of 
any one member of the society, to 
the satisfaction of his employer, not 
less than 250 days at labouring work 2 
To the second - - - 1 10 

No. V. To the wife or widow of a 
labourer, who shall have spun the 
greatest quantity of linen or woollen 
yarn (not less than 60lbs.} in the year 
1808, with her children only, under 
the age of sixteen years - « I 10 
To tbe second greatest quantity 10 

To the third greatest quantity 10 
2 K 2 No. VI. 



£. 


^. 


d. 


1 


10 





1 


6 








la 
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fJo. VI. To the wife or widow oif a 
labourer, who shall have knit the 
greatest number of pairs of stockings, 
with the assistance of her children 
only, under the age of sixteen years, 
within the year 1808 ... 
To the second - - - 

To the third . • . 

CLASS IIL 



To the school-master, who shall have 
the best abilities and character for 
honesty, sobriety, and regularity, 
who shall have his school-house and 
his scholars in the neatest and cleanest 
order, and whose scholars, on exa- 
mination, shall be best instructed in 
reading, writing, Jcnd arithmetic, 5 0^ 

To the second - - - 3 

ttASS r^. 

Crops. 

No. L To the labourer in husbandry, 
holding not more than twenty acres, 
who shall have the largest^ cleanest, 

and 
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and best crop of red dover, (not IdM 
than one acre^) and sown with seed not £. t. <L 
iess xMkvi at the r^te of dbs. per aor« 2 
No. n. To the farmer living by agii* 
dulture, and paying not more than 
thirty pounds per annum rent^ who 
shall have the largest, cleanest, and 
best crop of drill potatoes, not less 
than half an acre - ^ - « 2 
To the second - - - i O 

CtASSV. 

Planting. 

Ko. I. To the artificer or labourer, who 
shall, within the year l308, plant and 
protect the greatest quantity of sal- 
low, ozier, oir Willow, of any kind 2 

No. II. To the person in this district, who 
shall, within the year 1808, enclose 
the greatest quantity of ground, not 
less than half an acre, and stock it 
with forest-trees, shrubs, and white- 
thorn quicks, for sale as a nursery 5 
To the second - - - 3 

No. III. To the farmer living by agri- 
culture, and not holding more than 
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fifty acres of groand, who shall plant 

and protect the greatest Dumber of 

trees^ within hedge-rows^ not more «£. ^ i* 

than six feet asunder • • - SCO 



etASSVl 

IfitfToviitg and mmuring. 

'\' 
No*L To the person* not holding more 

than fifty acres, who shall put the 

greatest qnaptity of lime upon his 

farm, not less than eighty barrds 

to the acre, and not less than threa 

acres - • • - - - IfOO 

No. II. To the person, who improves 
the greatest quantity of bog, not 
holding more than tweoty acres, and 
lays it down with grass-seed, not less 
than two acres - - • -'300 
To the second - -i • - 2 O O 

No. III. To the best compost maker, 
in q;Qantity and quality, not holding 
more than twelve acres - - 3 



CI.ASS 
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CLASS Txr. 

i. To the person, who shall keep thft 
best bull for th(p use of the barony jC. s. d. 
be resides in, a silver cup, or - 5 
JI. To thefarmer living by agriculture, 
who shall produce at one suoiaier 
riiew the best cow and calf his own 
property - • - - - 4<^0 
To the second - • - 3 O 
To the third - - - 2 



CUSS VUL 
Sheep. 

To the person, who shall keep a ram 

of an improved breed (the new Lei* 

cester) for the use of the barony he 

resides in, a silver cup. 

N. B. No person to have the use of said ram, 
who holds more than fifiy acres of land ; also not 
to send more than five ewes, and to pay for each 
three peace per night for gnH% 

CLASS 



$ 
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CLASS DC 

Horses. 



To the person^ who shall let to mares £. s. d. 
the best draught horse in this district 15^ o' O 






h To 'the person^ who shall keep fdr 
public use a boar of an improved *' ' * 
breed, a silver cup, or -- * ^' S 6 O 

IL To the labourer^ who shall produce 
the best so^y and her pig^'-in^ the 
year 1808, his property - . 2 
To the second - -*- • 10 

CLASS XL . 

PUmgkiitg. 

I; To the person, who shall plough 
twenty perches of lea in the best 
ipanner, the cup presented by the 
Farming Society of Ireland. ' 

Ta 
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To the ploughman - - - ^.3 

To the second - - • 2 

To the third - - - . Jl 

GUSS XII. 
Ploughs. 

To the carpenter or plough-maker, who 
shall produce at our meeting the best 
and cheapest plough, made by him- 
self, and who will contract, if re- 
quired, to furnish ten of the same at 
the price of the one produced «- 5 

CLASS XIIL 

Carts and Cars. 

To the artificer, who shall produce the 
best constructed cart, car, or other 
vehicle, whjich will combine strength 
with ease of draifght, and contract as 
in class the twelfth - - • 5 
To the second - * . 3 



S L CLAfS 
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CLASS XIV. 

Smith's work. 

To the smith, in the county, who shall 
produce the best shod wheel, or any 
piece of iron work belonging \o agri- 
cultural use - - - £^2^ -O 
To the second v - , 1 10 O 
To the third - - - 10 

2 St. Resolved, We pTedge ourselves t6 eiach other, 
that we will n5t take into o»r Service any artificer, 
sefvant, or labourer, who may be discharged or 
dismissed the service of any member of this society 
for any species of misconduct ; and we pledge our- 
selves to part with tbe person inamediately, if through 
inadvertence we might happen to engage such a one 
in our service ; and we declare, that, \vMte on the 
one hand we wilt Encourage a!td protect th^ sober 
and industrioils, we will, on tbe other, use ev^ery 
exertion in odr Jyower to bring to justicJe tbe idle 
and profligate, and to punrsh all thesis, wlia ^ball be 
detfceti^ in plundering tlie crops and deitroying 
the property of their industrious neighbours, to the 
great discouragement of all agricultural exertion 
and iiBprovement, and foe this purpose we will 

pay. 
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p^j, to whoever shall discover, and prosecute to 
convictjoD, any person or perspns guilty of stealing 
corn^ hay, turnips, or other crop, sheep, qr fowl 
pf any sort, or of cutting or stealing any timber, 
young trees, or hedges, the sum of three guineas. 

2d. Resolved, That ?iny person, who shall in 
future employ the amount of the premium, or any 
part of it he or they may receive, in getting drunk 
or making others so, is declared incapable of ever 
becoming a candidate for any premium again. The 
.reward given by the Society being meant for the 
benefit of the sober and industrious^ not for the 
^ncouragenient of drunkenness and rioting, its usual 
consequences. / 

3d. Resolved, That the Society will meet but 
two (Jays in each year. One of the days to appoint 
the pomaiittee for inspecting the different claims ; 
the othpr day for paying them for the next twelve 
months. 

SECTf 14. State of m(i7Uifacfure$'^'it^h€lhe7' emr^asing. 

All the linen manufactured in this count}' is 
used for home consumption, and is generally coarse 
and of low price, A small quantity of coarse diapers 
for towels is made, and generally sold at fairs and 
markets ; also canvas for sacks and bags is sold in 
the same manner. Some judgment may be formed 
2 L 2 of 
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of the extent of the manufacture, when it is known, 
that there are but tiree small bleach-greens in the 
county ; one at Ennis, one at Donass, and one at 
Bailyhonege. I do not think the genius of the 
country seems to lead that way; they are much 
more inclined to pursue the woollen manufacture^ 
Flax-seed is usually procured from Limerick, and 
almost all imported from America; since the com- 
mencement of the war Dutch seed could not be 
procured, to which a decided preference would be 
given. American seed may be easily distinguished 
)by its brown colour, whilst the Dutch has a greenish 
cast ; the cause of this preference is not known nor 
easily accounted for ; the colour of the American 
5eed proceeding from their permitting their flax 
to stand longer than the Dutch, one would ima- 
gine, that the produce of ripe seed would be su- 
perior to that of untipe, but there is always a 
good deal of whim in these opinions. The only 
reason they assign for this preference is, that 
the Dutch seed does not produce flax with spotted 
stalks, but I am inclined . to think this is mere sup- 
position. Most poor people save their own seed, 
and it is equal to any they can buy. When the 
flax is pulled, after beating off the seed-pods, it 
is immediately watered in stagnant pools, but too 
often in the river Shannon ; at the proper period 
it is spread to dry, and then usually brought into 

. the 
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the house, where it remains until October or No- 
vember, when men, who travel through the country 
for this purpose, finish the process by breaking, 
scutching, and hackling, and leaving it ready for 
spinning. The women then frequently give it what 
they cafi a cloving ^ which is performed by a small 
instrument, called a cloving-tongue, and makes the 
flax soft and silky ; to produce this effect, they also 
beetle it well. A small quantity of yarn as fine 
as four dozen is manufactured near Ennis, but the 
quantity is so triBing as not to deserve the name 
of a manufacture. Spinning-wheels are made in 
various places ; the common sort sells for 6^. eacb ; 
those made in imitation of North-country wheeb 
for about half a guinea ; the first sort answers very 
well for any thing under three dozen yarn, but 
for finer the other is necessary; if the price ^vas 
as low as that of the common kind, they would 
be preferred, as the women say, that from the 
greater circumfererice of the wheel they are more 
easily turned, and do not require such quick repe- 
titions of pressure by the foot. Wheels for spinning 
woollen yarn usually sell for about five or six 
shillings. A good quantity of coarse woollens called 
frize are made chiefly for home consumption. 

At Corrofin and Innistymon considerable quan-- 
tities of coarse yarn stockings are sold every market 
day y they are Hot as fine as those made in Cun^ 

namara 
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pamara in the county of Galway, (thanks to the 
Leicester sheep,) but are much stronger, and 6tter 
for soldiers and those, who prefer strength to beauty: 
they are brought in I^ge quantities to Dublin and 
the North by dealers, who attend at these towns 
^v^ty marl^et day. JSince the; introdoction pf Lei- 
ccster sheep, called by the old women the Dexters^ 
(ho woqI of Burrin and other rocky districts, tha^t 
was formerly proverbially fine, has become coarse; 
consequently the manufacture has kept pace with 
it, and, instead of producing stockings equal iq 
goodness and fineness, and much cheaper than thqs^ 
imported from Wales, they now seldom e^qeed 2*. 
per pair. Bindon Blood, Esq. lately of RiverstpQ^ 
introduced the South Down breed pf sheep, as likf|Iy 
to bring back the wool to its fprmer fine staple ; the 
first cross alone between these and the native sheep 
ba3 produced wool nearly as fine as South Down. 
As yet the breeders of that part of the county do 
pot see the advantage of the ci'oss \ judging only 
by the eye, they think thejp too small, and the 
bone too fin^, not considering, that a sheep, covered 
with wool seven or eight inches long^ must appear 
much .larger than pne, whose wool is only two. 
A hogget ram of each breed was weighed by Mr. 
Blood ; the eye would- judge the new Leicester to 
be at least 50 lbs. heavier than the South Down, for, 
besides the greater length of wool, it was in bigher 

condition, 
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condition, being fed on the best ground near the 
bouse, whilst the South DoWn bad just come from 
a very poor pasture in Burrin ; yet to the asto-> 
nishment of a new-light breeder very much pre- 
pk)ssessed against the South Down, the new-iight 
sheep weighed only 10 lbs. more than the South 
Doitn^ and the wool of the last was worth at least 
lay., whilst the other was worth only about 5s. ; 
the gentleman, who was present,^was so convinced, 
that he has purchased several breeding ewes from 
Mr. Btood, and intends to encrease his stock on 
bis ground in Burrin. I would not be understood 
to mean, that this breed would be the most be- 
neficial on every kind of soil ; I only wish to press 
the matter at present on the minds of those breeders, 
who possess large tracts of ground producing a short 
scanty bite. 

I have the authority of a very* eminent stocking 
manufacturer in DubJin to state, that, if a ball was 
established in some central situation, and an honest 
intdltgent inspector appointed, and some person of 
capital were to embark in the business, the manufac** 
tnre could be brought to such a pitch of perfection as 
not only to supply the whole consumption of Ireland, 
but to open a trade to all other parts of the world, 
and enable us to undersell the English and Scotch 
manufacturers in their own markets.* The late Sir 

Lucius 

* Oae town alone in Scotland exports knit stockings to the amount 
of above 100,0001. 
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Lucius O^Brien attempted to establish a serge ma- 
nufactory at CorroSn, but, after spending a consi- 
derable sum, and making some progress, it has 
totally declined. 

A manufactory of coatings, &c. is established at 
Ennis by Mr. Carney; I have seen some of his 
beaver coating at lu« 4id. per yard, and think it 
superior to any sold in Dublin for a much higher 
price. He informs me, that a much finer kind of 
wool than either that of Burrin or Cunnamara is 
produced in the remote western part of this county, 
where it has not been improved by a cross of coarse- 
woolled Leicester sheep; it sells for a guinea per 
stone, when the other wools of the country seU for 
fifteen shillings ; of what incalculable benefit would 
a few South Down rams be in this country, and 
what a blessing would the absentee landlprd confer 
by sending over a few to his poor tenants? 

Mr. O'Brien of Ennis has lately established a broad 
cloth and beaver manufactory, with all the modern 
machinery for saving labour, and manufactures about 
2000 stone of wool. The two Mr. O'Keefes also 
work up about the same quantity into serges, which, 
after supplying the home demand, they send to 
Limerick, &c. &c. A small blanket manufactory is 
also established at Ennis, but ws^nts capital to extend 
it to meet the demand. 

Twenty years ago Killaloe bad a very flourishing 

trade 
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trade in stuffs^ camblets, and serges> which employed 
above 150 bands; they were allowed 5^.'p^r week 
by their employed for provisions : in coittequence 
of this and the fostering care of for^mer bishops^ 
two markets were held in the week, and well sup- 
plied; since the total annihilation of that trade, and 
owing to every species of neglect and contempt 
there is now no market, nor any kind of trade or 
manufactures. A good deal of wool ir bought by 
jobbers, and sold in the county of Galway. in small 
quantities to women, who manufacture it into flannels 
and frizes; these are again purchased by perhaps 
the same jobbers, or those of Galway and Lpughrea 
for about ild. per handle of thirty inches, and car- 
ried to the North of Ireland, where they are sold 
for about id. a yard profit* 

* A considerable number of coarse hats are manu- 
factured near Skarriif; they are in great elstimation all 
over the country, and sell at from 3^. 9 id* to 5s» 5d. ; 
they are dyed with alder bark, and twigs, and log- 
wood, but principally the first. 
' A considerable quantity of kelp is manufactured 
on the extensive shores this county possesses ; it is 
generally made in so careless and dishonest a manner, 
that the value is considerably less than that of 
Scotland or other countries ; when it sells in Scot* 
land for 6/. per ton, it only brings in Ireland 4L 
per ton ; so far are they from clearing the sea-weed 

2 M from 
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front smif skdb, or My other extraneous Bub^ 
fUnceSy f iai informed hy Mr. Molony of Ktl- 
tannooy diat stones of a particalar kind, and tecfa-* 
pioallj cdled kdp stones^ are brolcen small, and 
added to the ignited mass, forming so complete 
isk union as not to be dtstingiiished by the eye^ 
when ihe kelp is oflfeted for sale. I hare added a 
piece of the stohe to the Dublin Society^s museum. 
Ashes produced by barning weedi, thorns, briars, 
&e« are frequently sold ; in a powdered state they 
generally bring 8^. per gallon ; they are usoally 
made into tery bard cakes with water, about eight 
inches in diameter and two inebiR thick, weighing 
about 9 lbs., and are sold for about 44. eith ; before 
miog they au^ well homed, which is nearly pur* 
suing the chemical process for making pe4rl*asfaes*^ 

Sect. 15. State of 'mills of eoerjf kind. 

The mills, that dress flour, are those of 
Clifden, SkarrifF, also a rape-mill, 

Ennis, Cloundegad, 

Six-mile-bridge, (not now ^ Kilrush, 

at work,) Newpark, 

Derragb, Newmarket. 

• Grist-mills. 

. * I am informed by Mr. Donald Stewart, that the cuUiTation of 
the plant, that produces the barilla ashes, could be carried on in 
BUbiy parts of the western coast with very great advantage. 
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Gi^ist-mitts. 


Earns, 


Anoacorilghi 


SkATxiff, 


Derry, 


Innistyoioa^ 


Donogan^ 


Six-mile-bridge, 


Ballye, 


Ardsalla^, 


Blackwateft 


BiJIylyon, 


KUbdoe^ 


iDchiqaiQ, 


Cregg^ 


Ballykilty, 


Banaghat. 


Duob^» 


NewBiadEet 




Tuck^mUls. 


Riverston, 


Woodmount, 


InnUtymoiiy 


Donagon, 


Enois, 


KUrusb, 


Ballylyon, 


Ballye, 


Ballykilty^ 


CSound^ad, 


Diinb^y 


Kilbdoe, 


AnDaoorggb, 


Atdsallas. , 


Derry, 




The tuck-miHs i 


[deceive Id. per bandle of twenty- 


seven iocbes 4br milling ; a pieoe sborteos about 


one-tbird in tbe operation, sometimes more, txr kss. 


according to the 




or the fancy of the owner of tbe clotb; these 




2 M 2 mills 
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mills are of very rude construction, and almost al- 
ways use more water than necessary, from the im- 
proper construction of , their water-wheels, and the 
bad condition, in which they are generally kept ; 
they are mostly a. great nuisance in a country^ 
throwing back water on great tracts of ground, 
and converting that water, which would manure 
many thousand acres of ground, to a purpose, that 
could be equally well effected by wind. The rape« 
mill at Skai'riff is conducted by Mr. James Flannery ; 
I was informed he could, procure as much seed as 
he can manVifacture, It appeared to me, that he 
lost much of the oil from want of sufficient pres- 
sure, and I have no doubt his rape-cake would make 
excellent manure, from the quantity of oil remaining 
in it. This mill is highly useful, as an inducement 
to the cultivation of rape in bogs. . The river Ou- 
garnee, running through Six-mile-bridge into the 
Shannon, is one of the best calculated 1 have seen 
for extensive manufactures ; the supply is equill to 
any expenditure of water, in the midst of a fiue 
corn country, and contiguous to Limerick, Ennis^ 
Six-mile-bridge, the Shannon, &c. &c. From Bal- 

- lymacastle to Six-milQ-bridge the fi^ll is so rapid, 

- that there could be a mill erected at evefy hundred 
yards. . 

' Sect. 
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Sect. 16. State of plantations and planting. 

Few countries want planting more than thi$^ 
many miles square frequently occurring with sc^arcely 
a tree to enliven the dreary scene, and in situatioos 
which, from their extreme rockiness, are fit for little 
€lse; as the fissures of the limestone-rocks gene* 
rally take^ a perpendicular, direction, and are ge- 
nerally filled with a rich, light, black earthy there 
, can be no doubt of success; indeed, if any double 
could remain, it must vanish, when the growth of 
those accidentally produced is observed, and it ba$ 
been handed down by documents, and by tradition^ 
that those very rocks, which I recommend to be 
planted, bfive at remote periods been covered with 
woods ; even.some old people recollect woods grow- 
ing, where wool only is now produced. In manjr 
places, if protected from the ravages of shee|> and 
goats, the natural growth of oak, ash, quickep, ha^el, 
thorn, &c. &c. would in a very few years clothe these ' 
naked rocks with a luxqt;iant growth,* 

The shelter afforded by these crags is also of infinite 
use in a country so much exposed to storms from the 

Atlantic 

^ Ope Keed^, a $mall farmer in Burrin^ brought some sttsdIiDf 
ash and quicken from Dublin about twenty years ago; the place, ji| 
which he planted them, was so destitute of earth, tha4 he was obliged 
to bring moiild froiQ a neighbouripg bog to cover the roots ; fhey api 
now worth m general more than five shillingf per tree^ in grotioit 
»ot werth one shilling per acre. 
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Atlantic ocean, the effects of which are frequently 
seen far many miles iid«»], even to the eastern ex- 
tremity of Ireland ; thi$, though a bar to planting 
in small groupes, or dotting with single trees in 
exposed situations, does not prevent planting in 
large masses, provided the trees are planted near 
to each other; there are few situations, where trees 
win -not grow, if this rule is observed ; for, thou^ 
the western side of every plantation, however deep 
it may be, will certainly be injured, and the tops 
of the trees will form an inclined plane, yet within 
this they will grow as freely as in any sheltered 
situation of equally good soil* At any future pe- 
riod, when thinning is necessary, these outside iti« 
jured trees should be scrupulously preserved, for 
the certain consequence of removing them would 
be the death of those they protected ; where the 
screen has grown so as to ^.fford shelter, and even 
on the eastern side of hills, any grouping or dotting^ 
ihat taste or fancy (they are by no means $ynb« 
nymous,) may suggest, can be without apprehension 
of failure executed ; but before this period, to at- 
tetnpt it would be loss of time, trees, and repu* 
tation. Many instances of this mistake may be seen 
in this county, as well as in every other part of 
Ireland. From their impatience ' to obtain shelter, 
too nmny ai^e tempted to plant trees of some 
growth; this can be done only in very sheltered 

situations. 
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intuatioas, wiA but ftvr kinds of treea^ and with 
those only^ tkot have grown in sittiadons equally 
reposed; but, without cooaidering this necessary 
precaution, trees are frequently taken from plan* 
Utions, where they have been shekered, and planted 
on the tops of bills to linger out aa existeiiee for a 
few years.* 

' Btmlon Blood, Esq* has now nearly finished the 
planting of upwards of eighty acres of rocky and 
light soil, the greater part of it worth very little 
for ngricukural purposes; the plantation consists 
of oak, elm, beech, birch ^ Scotch and spruce 
fir, alder, sycamore, pine*aster, &c. &c. but chiefly 
larch and asfa^ as tlm most valuable. If other gen- 
tlemen pursued the same plan with equal sfMrit and 
inteitigence, this county would soon wear a new ap« 
pearance, and the shelter afforded by such extensive 
plantations would contribute not only to the improve* 
meat of the adjoining land, but materidly to th^t^of 
stock of every description. I wish most sincerely I 
could say any thing, that would turn the thoughts 
of young gentlemen to this profitable and charming 
study ; how much more gratifying, than any thing 
they can experience in lounging about the streets of^ 
Ennis, a town where of all others there is less amuse-, 
ment (if a wretched. billiard-table, and a coffee-house 

without 

>l^ It it fortttoftte for posterity, that the expenoe and difficulty 
put limits to this folly ; in this respect I must consider Mr. Bout- 
Cher's publication to have done much mischief. 
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ivitbout co£Fee or tea/ and a reading society without 
books, are excepted) tban in most towns in Ireland* 

William Burton, Esq. of Clifden^ has also planted 
extensively on some picturesque bills near bis bouse, 
irbicb in a few years will cfncrease the beauty of bii 
cbarming situationi on tbe banks of the lake of Incbi* 
quin, asituation, that in this county stands unrivalled 
for picturesque beauty, and variety of outline : be 
19 now preparing to make considerable additions to 
brs designs. 

Mr. O'Hara has made some extensive and ele-^ • 
gantly sketched plantations on the banks of Lougb 
Graney. - 

At SpringmounC, the estate of Mr» Arthur, in the' 
barony of Tullagh, some extensive plantations have 
been made, and, as tbe road runs through them', 
they are very ornamental. 

Mr. Arthur has some very fine-shaped hills near 
Gl^nomera, that would appear with fine effect, if 
they were planted, and the- valley thrown under 
water. 

Sir Edward O'Brien is making very e>^tensive plan- 
tations; in 1806 alone he planted upwards of thirty 
acres. Larch were planted late in spring, and suc« 
ceeded better than most others ; this valuable pro* 
perty I have often experienced. 

Captain Massey's woods of Doone near Broadford 
are under very bad management ; according to the 

general 
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general practice of Ireland, several shoots are grow- 
' log from one stem ; cattle are allowed to graze 
amongst them, and browse on the tender shoots; 
yet I dare say there is a person dignified with the 
pompous title of wood^r anger. 

The most extensive plantations (they can scarcely 
be called woods) are at Cratilow, near Limerick; 
they are divided as follows : 

Acres. 
^x. Henry O'Brien, - 300 

Lord Conyngham, - 170 

Marquis of Headfort, - 130 

Golonel Monsell, - - go 

Mr. Blood and Mr. Creagh, 100 

780 
They are all under a wretched syjstem of ma- 
nagement : the greater part (indeed I believe all) 
are grazed ; many are filled with stunted oak, with 
several shoots growing from one stool, and multitudes 
of birch occupying the place, where that valuable 
tree, larch, would flourish ; but birch being the 
natural production of the soil, and raised without 
trouble to the wood-ranger, is permitted to remain 
by the proprietors, who never see them. I am in- 
formed, that nearly one half of the trees ^re of this 
kind ; what the loss is to the proprietor may be easily 
estimated, when it is known, that a birch tree ^t 
.2 N forty 
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forty years* growth would not be worth more than 
about ten shillings, allowing for the decrease in vahie 
where the quantity in one place is above 700 acres ; 
whilst larch of the same age would be well worth 
from three to four guineas. Now supposing only 
500 trees to be changed on each acre, it would 
make the following difference in favour of the larch^ 
valued at only 3/. ; besides, there never can be too 
many larch for the demand, so near water car- 
riage, and as foreign timber is growing daily dearer* 

500 larch, at 5s. ^ •P.1500 

506 birch, at 10^. — — . 250 



-f.l250 
Multiplied by only 700 



^.875,000 
This becomes a serious consideration to a man, 
who looks forward to his family. If I have valued 
the birch too low, any deduction can be made ; 
at the same time from the price, that foreign tim- 
ber is now sold for, and the uncertainty of a future 
supply from the North of Europe, it is much more 
probable, that the larch would be worth 51. per tree, 
which would make the difference not less than the 
enormous sum of 1,575,000/. I am well convinced 
that, if larch had been planted in these extensive 
woods instead of oak, for which much of the ground 
is very unfit, the profit would be superior, to a very 

large 
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large amount.* I do not suppose there is in the 
whole of these w6ods a single tree, that could be 
called timber, or ever likely to be such ; this predU 
kction for oak in every kind of soil, where larch 
or ash would thrive much better, has occasioned 
an immense loss to individuals, and to the country 
at large. From the above sketch some little idea 
may be formed, what the aggregate loss of Ireland 
has been, by planting oak on stony shallow soils. 

Many gentlemen are planting a little ornamen- 
tally, but the gentlemen, whom Ibave before men* 
tioned, are amongst the very few, who have planted 
for posterity. 

Pin&-aster is particularly to be recommended for 
exposed situations ; it stands singly opposed to the 
western winds, where every other kind is either 
killed, or injured, and I have every reason to think, 
from the exposed situations, in which fir timber 
has been found buried, that it is this species of pine, 
and not Scotch fir, as generally imagined* 

In the excellent Survey of Londonderry, p. 424, 
Mr. Sampson recommends the black saUow^ (salex 
caprea,} for ^s great hardiness in situations exposed 
2 N 2 to ' 

* Strabo mentioiic larch S feet id diameter ; apd in Gilpm^s Forest 
Scenery, toI. 1. p. 1^, it is stated, that larch 1$0 feet lon|^ are floated 
frdm Valais through the lake of Geneva, and down the Rhone, to 
•apply ships of war with masts. For a full account of this invaluable 
tree I refer the reader to Dr. Anderion'9 Enays, p. 980, Dublin 
^Uon. 
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to the north-west wind ; Norway maple is also re- 
markably hardy.* In the county of Sligo, the Ca- 
rolina poplar (populus angulata) bears the blast from 
the Atlantic ocean better than most trees ; near 
Dublin, the tender shoots are very frequently injured 
by frost. 

There were formerly extensive orchards in this 
county, especially near Six-mile-bridge, and a 
few still remain ; many young apple-trees have 
been lately planted. Very fine cider is made 
here from a great variety of kinds mixed in the 
pressing, and not,, as is generally imagined, from 
caccagea or any particular sort; apples are fre- 
quently purchased in the county of Limerick and 
elsewhere, and manufactured into cider; it is in 
such deserved repute, that it is generally bought 
up by the neighbouring gentlemen for their own use 
and as presents to their friends, the price usually 
about five guineas per hogshead* I have frequently 
drank this cider after being kept four years iix 
bottle. I do not know, that there is any thing 
peculiar in the mode of making ; if there is, any 
inquiries would only lead to error, as every maker 
bas secrets, that he will not divulge, but I believe 
the grand secret lies in having the apples ripe, 
free from any taint, and in preventing every fer- 
mentation 

' ^ I found two or three Tarleties^ of sallows growing in the rocks 
on the coast near Miltown-Malbay, exposed to every blast from the 
Atlantic. 
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mentation but the first, or saccharine one, and 
in bottling it at this period, and preventing the 
stnallest mixture of the sediment. 



Sect. 17. State of the effects of encouragement here" 
tofore given by the Dublin Society^ particularised 
in the annexed listj and any improvement , which 
may occur for future encouragement^ particularly 
for the preservation of trees wlien planted. 

The following gentlemen received premiums for 
planting from the Dublin Society in the years an* 
nexed to their names; 

James Molony, Esq. in 1785, 1786, 1789, 1793, 
and 1794; his plantations have been well preserved. 

Sir Joseph Peacocks for planting oak, now com* 
pletely destroyed by cattle. 

The late Charles M^Donnel, Esq. 1789 ; well pre* 
served and flourishing. 

Robert O'Hara, Esq. 1790 s^nd 1791 ; well pre- 
served and beautiful. 

Boyle Vandeleur, Esq. 1795; well enclosed, and 
very thriving. 

There are some trifling plantations mentioned in 
the list of premiums granted, that I did not see, par* 
ticularly for raths, which I confess I never wish to 
s^e planted, whilst they are permitted to retain 
their present round shape; the money granted for 

the 



r/ 
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the above prenuiiins amounts to 403/. 7j. 5^., and 
seems to have been very justly expejEided, except 
that given to Sir Joseph Peacock in 1793, "whose 
plantation has been quite ruined by cattle, if it was 
the one, that was shewn to me in the barony of 
Tullagh* I beg leave to suggest that, as the public 
mind is now sufficiently pointed to the subject, and 
the value of plantations so well ascertained, a dis- 
continuance of these premiums, and the converting 
ti the fund to some other beneficial purpose, would 
be eligible. 

I l^eg also to mention, that giving a premium 
for oak without limiting^ or at least advising the 
proper soil, is so much money thrown away; for 
some of the plantations I have seen are upon dry, 
rocky, shallow hills, where larch would have been 
infinitely more valuable. 

What a reproach to the county, that in twenty- 
five years, one of such extent, and where trees are 
so much wanting, has had only ninety-^ix acres 
planted! It may be said, that this is only the 
quantity, that were planted for premiums, but I am 
convinced there has been very little more planted 
tp the year 1795; of what has been planted since 
I have no account; but, except the plantations of 
Sir Edward O'Brien, Bindon Blood, Esq, and Wil- 
liam Burton, Esq. the number is, very small indeed^ 

Whilst 
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Whilst a whole county in twenty-five years has had 
only n;nety.six acres planted, an individual in Scot* 
land has, in fifteen years, planted 3005 7 acres* . We 
learn from the Transactions of the Society of Arts, 
that the Earl of Fife planted the following trees 
in fifteen years, viz. 



Oak, 


196,973 


Larch, 


181,813 


Ash, - 


'^7,500 


Elm, . 


55,600 


Sweet chesnut, 


64,100 


Beech, 


192,679 


Sycamore, - 


50,000 


Birch, 


231,813^ 


Alder, 


31,500 


Hazel, 


47,200 


Laburnum, 


51,100 


Poplar, 


10,000 


Willow, - 


15,000 


Spruce fir, - 


10,000 


Silver fir, - 


10,000 


Scotch fir, - 


- 3,668,420! 



Total, 4,874,19? 
The first thing, that strikes me on this amazing 
extent of planting, is the immense loss, that must 
accrue to the heirs of Lord Fife from planting such 

a large 
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a large proportion of Scotch fir,^ and other trees 
of ioferior value to larch. The .following list shews 
it at one view. 

Scotch fir - 3,668,420 

Birch, - - 231,813 • 

Hazel, ^ - 41,200 

Poplar,. - - 10,000 



3,957,433 
By referring to the remarks on the woods of Cra- 
tilow, p. 273, some estimate may be formed of the 
many hundred thousand pounds Lord Fife's heirs will 
lose by this erroneous method of planting. 

We are gratiQed also with the measi^rement of 
some of the trees at twenty-five years growth, 
taken three feet from the ground. f 



SOIL. 


Kinds of 
trees. 


Length of 
trunk. 


Height. 


Circumference 3ft. 
from the ground. 




^ 


Feet 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Inches, 


Loam and clay bottom, 


Oak. 


12 


25 to 30 


2 


H 


Light black earth, 


Elm. 


13 


30 to 35 


5 


4 


Heiivy wet ground, 


Ash. 


20 ' 


35 to 40 


3 


9 


Dry sandy soil, 


Beech. 


14 


30 to 35 


3 


8 


Good heavy loam, < 


Larch. 

Silverfir. 


... 


46 

441 ... 


6 
6 


3 
8^ 



The 

* Previous to the year 1788, when these trees were planted, Scotch 
fir was quite the rage in Scotland, but, since that, larch has as- 
sumed its deservedly high rank amongst timber trees. * 

-f- It, would be exceedingly useful, if this distance from the ground 
was the established standard, as many errors are committed by 
measuring nearer to the ground. 
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The superiority of the larch is conspicuous bere^, 
and in a soil not the best adapted for it^ a heavy 
loam, as also the great inferiority of the oak in a 
soil well adapted to it. 

These plantations were well enclosed with waUij. 
measuring in length upwards of forty English miles.* 

When I inform my readers, that the Earl of 
Egremont, Marquis of Tho^aond, Lord Conyngbam^ 
Marquis of Buckingham, Lord Milton, Mr, O'Brien^ 
Mr. Westby, and a long etcetera ctf absentees have 
thousands of acres of waste land, as capable of being 
planted as Lord Fifa^s estate, what will they think I 

Sect. 18. State of nurseries in the countj/^ and 
extent of sales. 

There is a small one at Newhall in the barony of 
Islands, and another has been lately established near 
Kiitannon by Mr. Molony^s late gardener ; as it is 
only in its infancy, the sales are but trifling; when 
completed, it will be of great use to the country ; 
the proprietor has \>een for many years in England^ 
and pays great attention to the propagation of the 
2 o best 

* If to the loss Lord l^ife sustains, by planting trees of inferior 
"ralue, is added that he will suf&r by planting only 1230 trees oft 
th^acre (Scotch) instead of 6000 or 7000, the amount will be asto- 
nisning; not only from ground unoccupied by trees, but from the 
inferior value of the Scotch fir, whilst permitted to grow into large 
side branches, that will produce timber, all knots, and of little value. 
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best kinds of fruit trees ; but to the disgrace of the 
coaDty he already begins to complain of want of 
punctuality in pajtnents ; strange, that this disgrace 
should attach to the gentlemen of the county, who 
are so wealthy! but it is the well-founded complaint 
of every nurseryman in Ireland ; I have had a severe 
trial of it myself formerly. At present trees are 
generally bought at the nurseries in the county of 
Calway, Limerick, or from Dublin, and many in 
Scodand, especially seedlings. No person, who in- 
tends to plant extensively, should depend on any nur- 
sery but his own; the superiority is not so much in 
saving money, as in saving time, and in being certain 
that the plants do not lie any time out of the ground, 
and also th^t many kinds difficult to move can be 
carried with ball's of earth to their roots, which en- 
sures their growth. This is particularly desirable 
in pine-aster, one of the most valusdile trees we 
possess in bleak exposures ; it is generally planted 
in small pots for the purpose of preserving the 
earth entire, which makes the planting of it on 
an extensive "scale too expensive. It has been as- 
serted by a reverend gentleman, of some celebrity 
as an improver of land, that every particle of mould 
should be carefully shaken off every species of tree 
previous to planting; every gardeners labourer 
knows, that as much as possible should be pre- 
served. 
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served. This it ftkin to an aisertion of another 
geotleman, who insists that cattle and sheep are 
not fond of/ white clover! 



Sect. 19. Price of timber, and state ^ it in ike 
eounhf. 

Amy firom 2s. 6d. to Ss. per foot 

Oak, very little (if any) to cat^ that coold be sold 

by the foot. 
Elm, very little, from S^. to 4s. per foot. 
Beech, from $s. to 4s. per foot* 
Conples for cabins, from Sx. 6d. to 5s. 
Stretchers or thevauns, ten or twelve feet long, firom 

Ss. to CSp per do^sen. 
Oak stakes to support the wattling of eel- weirs, firom 

5s. to 6f . per dozen. 
Oak wattles for eel-weirs, firom Ss. to lOs. per hnn« 

dred; they are usually split down the middle, 

and are generally brought firom Unneranna to 

KUIaloe. 
Sallows for making baskets, 2s. 2d. per handled.* 
Scollops of hazel, &c. 6d. per hundred. 
jPtur of baskets for a horse, which a man wiU make 

in a day, Ss. Sd. 

202 A turf* 

^ Aboiit 200 nSkm of tivo ywn? growUi vitt aiake s tuiWili 
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A turUisb, which he will make in a day, froOi 

4f , to 5j. 
A hurdle, seven feet long by five feet broad, fro» 

21. 6d. to 4s. 4d* 
Tubs for butter, twenty-one inches, 4s. 4d. 
' Do. nineteen inches, 3s. 9^. 
Firkins, 3s. 9^. 

Oak bark (I SOI) from 20/. to 22/. 15*. per ton. 
Sallow and birch bark, 15/; per ton. > 

In some pjaces, birch bark only Si. per ton. 
No price for mountain ash bark, its value not known 

by tanners. 

Bog tiniber consists of fir, oak, and yew, but 
ehiefly nit and oak; in red bogs fir h generally^ 
found, and in black bogs oak predominates^ Fir 
timber is frequently found of very large dimensions '^ 
most of the farmers* houses near bogs are^ roofed 
with this tithber, which, if kept dry, is everlastings 
and is always preferred to oak for inside work. A 
fr6e of this kind was lately found to a bog near 
Kilrush ; it was purchased by Mr. Patterson of that 
town for 14/. 9*. ed.'f it measured at the thickest 
end thirty-eight inches in diameter, and at upward^ 
of sixty-eight feet long, thirty *one inches j it was very 
fine sound timber, and produced him upwards of 
36/. ; by age and the action of the atmosphere it 
had lost so much of its original bulk, that the part 
preserved was merely the hearty and not near half 

it« 
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its .original site. There was another* of immense 
sice lately found near Mount Callan ; I could not 
ascertain the dimensionsi but was informed that, 
when a cross-cut saw of good length was brought^ 
it was thicker, than the ^w was long* The man* 
ner of finding these trees in l^ogs is somewhat 
curious ; very early in the mornings before the dew 
evaporates, a man with a long small sharp spear 
goes into the bog, and, as the dew never lies on" 
the pfurt over the trees, be it ever so deep, he 
ean ascertain their length, and on putting down lua 
qpear can easily find, whether they are sound or 
rotten; if sound, he marks with a spade the spot 
where they* lie^ and at bis leisure proceeds to 
extricate them from their bed* 

A great number of Scotch fir in hedge-rows 
may be seen near Bridgetown, the estate of C^h 
tain Brown. ( only mention this to shew the ab« 
surdity of planting this tree in single rows; they 
are ^i knots and worth very little ; however in a^ 
country so destitute of trees they bave a chearful, 
appearance* ' • 

Alder is a timber generally despised; but^ if it 
is of a sufficient age, it is little inferior to maho« 
gany ; Jt has many other perfections ; it makes the 
very best bolsters for cars, and for bushing the eye. 
of the lower mill«-stone round the spindle, as it never 
|ai(e$ fire by frictions when used for bandies for 

tools 
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tools it does not Ulster the hands ; and the leatea 
mnd bark are so disagreeable to cattle» that they 
never browse on it. 

Sect. 20. Swmtity ^ bog and waste grauni^ihe 
possibility and means cf improoing tiemf andtht 
ibstacks to their trnfrovement. 

Boc forms in some baronies a very large part 
of the surface, principally in those of TuUagli^ 
Mo3rferta, Ibrickan, and Clounderalaw ; in the rocky 
barony of Burrm as great a scarcity prevaib, in so 
much that they are obliged in the maritime parts 
to import turf from Cunnamara. In flat rituations 
bog is many feet deep, but that produced on moun- 
tains is not generally so deep, running from one 
foot to four or five: the bogs are all capable of 
improvement, at a moderate expence, particularly 
those situated on mountains. In the baronies of 
Ibrickan and Mo3rferta there are several miles square 
^f bog, reaching from near Kilrush to Dunbeg. As 
there is water carrii^ for boats of thirty or forty * 
tonar to the head of Poulanisherry harbour, near 
three miles from the Shannon, lime could be easily 
brought by the boats, that supply Limerick from 
^at pUce with turf for fueL 

The limestone could be brought back from As* 
keaton and Aghenisb, and laid down for about a 

shiliing 
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•hilling per too in the midst of this region of bog ; 
thiSy if the stone is good, will make about six 
barrekof lime ; breaking the stone and burning lid* 
per barrel; the fuel a mere trifle; so that, if the 
boat carries only thirty tons, two acres of ground 
may be reclaimed for ever by each cargo ; calcu- 
lations are always liable to error, but every person 
can make deductions or additions, as circumstancea 
may direct. In the county of Wexford, lime is pur- 
4riia8ed with avidity at 3i. 9^. per ton^ and drawn 
into the country twelve or fourteen miles, and fre- 
quently it is brought on horses' backs ; and we are 
informed in the Survey of Wexford, p. 97, '^ that 
** the poor people on the borders of Mount Lein* 
^< ster have a journey to go for their lime, which 
*' occupies them two days. With a poor wretched 
<< horse they go in this manner to the lime-kilns, 
** bringing a barrel of lime at a time ; and this . 
<< journey they repeat forty times, in order to bring 
^* forty barrels for manuring an acre af this land.'* 
Will it be believed in this county of Wexford, that 
/ a rich county of Clare farmer refused to draw it 
a mile on a good road, to improve a mountain 
farm, where be had turf to burn it on the spot, 
and nothing to be paid for the stone ? 

Many would speculate on these bogs, but they 
are either leased, and thrown in as useless with 
•ther lands ; or, where they are not leased, though 

acknowledged 
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acknowledged by the proprietors to be totaUy URi* 
productive, and not vpotth a shilling an acre, yet 
these gentlemen, wben appKed to, will not give spcb 
tease as will encourage a aionied man to venture 
bi^ property on tb^ir improvement, nor Will they 
improve them themselves; this dog in the manger 
disposition prevails in every part <^ Ireland, and 
has retarded the improvement of bog'mmre than 
all other obstacles pot togejther. 

Between Cahirmarpby and Kilmaley many miles 
sqoaire are almost with^t inhabitants; in a ride 
of upwards of eight miles I saw only one bird, m 
lite; yet the greater part of this dreary waste 
could be cultivated, and the entire coold be planted; 
if judiciot»Iy executed, and. on a large scale, this 
could be done for a moderate sum, and would be 
ao immense property in a few years. In the few 
spots> where the ground has been Gul|;^vated by 
some herds, exciellent crops are pr^uced.. 

In the barony of TuUagh many advisnces towards 
improvement have been made by small farmers pro^ 
pagating rape, but scarcely any one thinks of drain- 
ing, or improving by a top>dressing of lime, lime- 
, stone^gravel, or marie, which in many places are 
to be had in any quantity; but' there is no im- 
provement >Mirried oh % any person of property 
on a scale sufficiently large to deserve notice, nor 
bave I indeed in any part mf Ire{and> observed 1^ 

systematic 
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sj^stemadc and steady pursuit of this valuable im- 
provement; it has beeh a mere spurt, and pro- 
bably would never have been thought of, if some 
professional man had not happened to come into 
the neighbourhood. 

Shortly after the celebrated Mr. Elkington came 
to Ireland, we could hear of nothing but the ab- 
solute certainty of draining immense tracts of bog 
by means of a few auger-holes ; the bog of Allen 
was a mere trifle; but it was found, that the old 
method pursued by all those, who have madq this 
their study, of intercepting the ws^ter from higher 
ground, was the chief mode adopted by him, and 
the auger only an occasional assistant ; and what he* 
complained of I have often experienced, that most 
Irish gentlemen s(]|on grow tired of the .expence, 
and expect that, the moment a^bog is drained, it . 
must become green ; this it was, that disgusted Mr. 
^Ikihgton with Irish gentlemen, who, he found, al- 
ways had their ears open to some follower or wise- 
man of the old school, who constantly attended a$ ' 
their elbow, and set their faces against any new 
rinprovement they did not understand, or of which 
they were not the advisers. This Irish practice 
has gone so far \n some places, ks to oblige Mr. 
Hill, the inteili^nt drainer to the Farming Society 
of Ireland, to refuse to act where he will riot be 
2 P * ^ permitted 
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permitted to finish bis drains \^y his own meo ; 

Otherwise tl>ey would be stopped » from interested 

motive, the practice decried, and his character in«» 

jured. I have frequently told a gentleman^s w<se« 

man what I intended to do for the improvement of 

the place, (I detest the idea of professional secrets,) 

^nd next day, in walking over the groqpd with 

both parties, I have heard my ideas detailed with 

great composure, as the production of his own brain, 

^nd poor I %vas throw<n completely into the shade, 

whilst at dinner the master exulted in having such. 

a clever man; disgust would not let me come to 

any explanation, and I have generally left theni 

to enjoy each other. 

It is carious to bear the objedions made to the 
drainage of bpgs^ frequently it is said by those, 
whose education should give them more enlightened 
ideas, that it would be impossible to drain some 
bogs, that it would take half a century to -dtaiit 
them, that they never would repay the expence, 
with numberless objections equally groundless* I 
never saw a bog, that could not be drained, other- 
v^ise it would be a lake; the chief difficulty lies 
.ifi obtaining the consent of difierent proprietors 
to join in the drainage, or permit a cut to be 
made through their ground; and, until an act of 
imrliament is obtained to oblige proprietors of land 

to 
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to permit an autkt ta be cut through their lands^ 
€«n paying the damage, to be ascertained by* jury, 
extensive draiaage^ or irrigation wiU never be oft- 
fecled. I beg leave to press this on the compre<» 
hensivemtnd of the Rigl)t Hon. Mr. Foster, as on^ 
of gr^at n&tionai benefit, as it is highly probable, 
that extfiistve speculations will be made on this 
most neeessary improveiaoiefit in a country pos^ 
sessing so mm^y hundred thousand a€re$ of bog and 
mouikaca. To impvove'bogs on a targe ^cale, coai-» 
panies must be fodrmed, and son^tbing like tb« 
siode^ o£ conducting canals, iiiust be pursued, anU 
penaaeent sets ci miem cioastantly employed. ; the 
petty Hiode at ptttsient pursued, u'bere perhaps at 
the most ten acres are draiDed in a season, (with 
no small' sbaie of exultation eren on this pukbi) will 
not aker tbe face of the country for several ccn- 
tuf ies. Tbe b<^ of AHen, containing between two 
and tfa^ee bjundred thousand aeteA, forma but n 
sflQall part of those of Ireksd. I have been fur-* 
akhed' with many atatem^sts, aided by vf^f, own 
experience, of the expenoe and profit of tbi« 
impovcmei^t in various pkrts of Ireland ; and the 
^enerid result has been, tbat^ at least in the third 
year, often the first, all expences are paid^ and land,, 
for w^iich no rent could be obtained, has become 
worth from one to two guineas per aoce. It is asto^ 
eisfwdg^ tl^at inonied men, who a^e daily on the 
2 P 5 watch 
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watch to purchase land, should be so blind to their 
own interest and to that of their posterity, as to 
lay out money at six per cent., often less, instead 
of improving their own- bogs, absolutely creating 
land, 'and receiving at least ten per cent, foi* money, 
which they have in their pockets. 

When a monied man is about to purchase art 
estate, instead of procurihg the assistance of some 
person of skill in land and Tts capabilities to view 
it, as practised in England, and point out where 
perhaps great improvement may be made at a 
moderate expence, being totally ignorant of the 
quality of land himself, be perhaps employs some 
person, who knows more about drawing leases than 
draining ground, to inspect it;^the report being 
favourable, and the title clear, he closes the bar- 
gain, leaving the improvement of the estate to 
those, who from want of either means or skiU, or ' 
perhaps, of a lease of sufficient length, leave that 
ground, which under a judicious^^ drainage, and gra- 
Tclling or liming, might be made of ten times ks 
present value, a mere caput mortuum at the ter- 
mination of the lease; and to encrease the evil, 
perhaps one thousand acres of bog or .moun^in 
are thrown in with the farm as of no value, which 
perhaps an expenditure of &OOL would make worth 
annually 1000/., and the crops cultivated during 
the improvement, very probably, would pay much 

more 
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more than all the expences ; whilst in the hands 
of the tenant it produces little or no profit to him, 
nor vrent to the landlord. 

A considerable quantity of turf is brought from 
Poulanisherry to Limerick, though a water carriage 
of upwards of forty miles ; for this purpose, im- 
mense ricks are always ready on the shore; some- 
times the boats bring back limestone from Askeaton 
or Aghnish, but merely for the purpose of those 
buildings, that are advancing so rapidly in Kilrush; 
none is brought for tiie improvement of the im- 
provement of the immense bogs, from\ which they, 
.cbg the turf. It is a curious circumstance that^ 
within a few yards of the rocky shore at Spanish 
point near Miltown Malbay, several feet of good 
turf may be cut, and equally so, that long before 
this it has not been reclaimed by the sand, which 
is within s^ few pei'cbes of it. 

Although very great quantities of ground have 
been taken from the Shannon and Fergus, including 
all th^ rich corcasses, ' yet a very large portion 
still remains under the dominion of the wat^; 
Sir Edward O'Brien and Mr. Colpoys have it in 
contemplation to embafik upwards of one hundred 
acres; I saw the ground, and do not entertain a 
doubt of its practicability, the water, -I understand, 
not rising more than about seven feet in spring, 
ti^es. It H to be hoped that, when they do re- 
• claim 
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claim it, it irill: not be in the same wretdied, xu^ 
sizable, uAfteientifie manner^ that sach works aire 
usually effected here ; they will .alsa^ I trust, make 
the necessary preparatrons for depositing the sedi- 
wAem- of the ricb waters of the Shannon and Fergus, 
as practised witb such great success in England, 
where it is called warpring or silting, by which in 
a rery short period they would raise the surface 
&f tbe ground many feet 'higher than it is at pre^ 
sent, and greatly facilitate the- draunage. The 
word warping is applied in agriculture ta descf ihe 
that species of irrigation, which deposits a quantity 
of sediment firpm tbe flowing tide, and which form& 
a stratum of soil or manure, when the waters have 
feceded from it. This definition of the word ap^ 
pears to be chiefly limited to tide^water flowing 
from the sea, though tiie nature of the accumn^ . 
lation seems to be nearly the saine with tbe sU^ge 
of fresb-water rivers, the iiedu'ndancy of whicb^ by 
way of disthsction, is called jbeding. Theexpcnce 
of warping M-ilt be greatly influenced by the sitn- 
atien of tbe lands, and the course and distance, 
which tbe warp is to be conducted. The expei\oe 
per acre will ekpend greatly on the extent of land,^, 
which may be overflowed by one and the same set of 
drains and cloughs. Mr. Day of Doncaster thinks, 
that great quantities of land may be warped at se 
smali an expence as from four to eight ppunds per 

English 
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English acre ; and he states the advantages gained at 
various rates, from five to fifty pounds per acre^ 
and considers tlie greates^t advantage to arise from 
Mrarping the worstand most porous land. Mr. Young, 
in his Survey of Lincoln, says, ^^ the warp raises 
*^ the ground in one suaamer from six to eighteen 
<^ inches thick, and in holloAv, or. low places, two, 
*^ three, or four feet, so as to leave the whole 
** piece level." For a further account of this va- 
. luable improvement, see my Observations on the 
County of Dublin Survey, page 89 of the Appendix. 
It is necessary to remark, that the expence of ex- 
ecuting this work in England^ includes the em- 
bankmefit as well as every thing else ; but, as Sir 
Edward O'Brien and Mr. Colpays mean to do this 
without any reference to warping, it should not 
ke charged to that improvement, but merely the 
ei^pence of two sluices, perhaps 5s. per acre. 

Tiie bog and lake of Fenlow could be easily 
draih^ and improved, by deepening a smaU stream, 
that runs to Ballycar; but, though the proprietors 
have offered almost a carte blancl^ to the owner 
of the stream, he obstinately oersists in a refu.<^l ; 
the stream is^so very insignificant, that for the 
greater part of the year it would scarcely supply 
a* grist or tuck*mi!l ; yet a flour>milI on a lar^ge 
scale is in contemplation, and can never ^cceed, 
whilst the river Ougarnee is so very near. Can 

any 
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any thihg point out more plainly the necessity of 
an act to oblige proprietors of ground to permit 
drains for the general acconimodation to run through 
their grounds ? If canal companies had been left 
to the caprice or ill nature of individuals, we should 
not at this day have one of these noble works 
in either Ireland or Englar^d. 

The great scene of improvement, (and which' 
shews, what tenants will do when they get leases 
on moderate terms,) are the mountains between Kil- 
laloe and Broadford ; the soil is a thin argillaceous 
one, on slate, mostly covered with short heath ; it 
is usually let by the bulk to tenants, who have 
improved ground adjoining; they generally divide 
them into small farms, and let them at an advanced 
rent after they have improved them ;. for which 
purpose they commonly burn the surface, (if th^ 
landlord is hot weak* enough to prevent it,) and 
lime or marie, and plant potatoes ; then a crop of 
barley for the private stills, after that a crop of 
o^ts ; by this time they have accumulated manure, 
and begin to plant their potatoes in drills. It has 
become frequent lately, froo> the great increase of 
population, to give small portions of their grounds 
to sons and daughters on their marriage. It is, 
with a few exceptions, the only place in tlie county, 
where the cottagers hav^ every appearance and 
reality of comfort and cleanliness ; their cottaijes 

are 
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are gederaliy wdl thatched, arid ffeiqiuentiy white->- 
ivashedy or at least the chimney, and' always have 
balf-doofs to hang on in the day time, to keep 
out pigs, Jtc. &C., with cow-houses and pig-styes* 
How very different frcJm the grazing parts of th^ 
county, where poverty and filth tiaay always be 
seen in great perfection, eveii at the very gates 
of many wealthy graziers! I am inclined to at- 
tribute something deleterious to the grazing sys« 
teni ; look to all the rich lands in Irelapd ; do we 
not see in the proprietors the same indifference 
to the comforts of the cottiers ? In the mountains ^ 
above-mentioned Mr* Arthur of Glenomera obliges 
his tenants to time, at the rate of sixty or eighty 
barrels per acre ; the lime is brought ftoia Donass, 
a distance of six miles, and costs the enormous 
sum of from 2s, 2d. to 2^. 6d. per barrel, bad mea- 
sure. I suppose Mr. Arthur either allows them for 
the lime, or gives them the land on such terms as to 
encourage this expenditure. The harvest began 
here this year (1807) on the first of September, 
and was most abundant; and, contrary to the usual 
complaint of mountain oats, it ripened all together ; 
this may be justly attributed to the effect of caU 
careous manures. In the mountains near Skartiff 
they lime and marl, but liot with the spirit they 
do near Broadford. This may. in some measure 
be accounted for; they have all bishop's leases, a 
2 Q species 
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species of tenure, that paralyses every exertioQ. 
Captain Hugh Brady allows bis tenants any quan- 
tity of mountain; rent free, for twenty years, and 
also 305. per acre for lime. The value of this 
manure is now becoming so well kno^vn, that the 
mountaineers carry it from O'Callagban's mills^ 
upwards of six miles. 

Sect. 21. Habits of industry ^ or want of it ammgU 
ike people. 

Habits of industry are chiefly confined to the 
lower order of farmers and cottiers ; great exer- 
tions are often made by this class in removing 
stones, and coUecting manure, too often from the 
sides of the roads. The women in the neighbour- 
hood of Corrofin and Inoistymon are remarkably \ 
industrious, I wish I could say cleanly \ you will 
scarcely ever see one of them without a stocking, 
in her band, which she continues to knit, whilst 
walking a quick pace to market; and even in the 
market-bouse, whilst selling or buying, her fingers 
are never idle. Almost all the wool nfiade into 
frize far the family is spun by the wife or daughters; 
their Jinen is also generally made at home« As to 
the industry of the wealthy graziers, it may be 
generally seen oibout their houses; it is not un* 
frequent, that a man, M'ho pays 2000/. a year rent, 
has scarcely a gate or fence about his house, a 

very 
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rery indifferent garden, with nothing in it but cab- 
bages; often no cow-house; a collar lo tie up a 

horse in a stuWe is a rarity, and in summer oats 

- 1 

or hay are equally so. The industry of the upper 

classes consists more in accuQiuiating farm to farm, 
and dnsfiing rn full gallop from one to the other, 
5than in a steady improvement of what they have 
already, though vastly more lucrative. The street'g 
of Ennrs are often crowded with young loungers, 
that had much better stay at home and endea- 
Toor to redeem or at least improve that property, 
-which the prodigality, or want of industry, of their 
ancesftors has either deprived them of or encum- 
bered; it woufid surely be more beneficial and 
amusing than the annoying ,the difierent shop* 
4ceepers with their " bald di^oitjted chat."* 

<^ There are many middlemen remaining in this 
^^ county, whose habitations and land may be easily 
^* fouM by every mark of indolence ; such of 
'** the wiiwlows, as are not stopped to evade the tax, 
-^ are small, with the few pahes of glass remaining 
** either broken or their [ilace supplied by paper, 
* *^ or boards, or perhaps a rag or wisp of straw 
•<* or hay; the inside corresponds with the outer 
** appearance ; decayed stairs, doors, and chimneys ; 
2^2 "the 

* Since Tvriting the above, a coffee-room and billiard-table haire 
'ibeen added to thek afmuaeinentSy which have taken a goocl maiiy out 
•«f 1b» #reet«. 
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'^ the ceilings of tbin bpAr^U blackened by soicike 
^' an4 flirt* The faroi bears the same 4isgM3ting' 
*^ Jippe^rance ; the ^ates and fepces ii^ ruin ; his 
'' pastures and meadows bearing inor^ rushes thap 
^^ grass, and the meadows gra^ uqtil June ; bis 
'^ stock perhaps a cpw pjr tifo, irith as ipapy balf- 
" starred borsjes : \% iril| sparpely be credited, that 
'^men of this dfescfiptipn have incomes of froip 
*^ 100/. to {QQ/. a year arising from the industry of 
*^ poor cottiers/* Tfie gentleman, >yho was so kin^ 
^ tp favour me with ^z al^ov^ ffMtljful fHctpr^ 
yery justly calls ^beqa th|? drope^ pf spci^ty. Yet 
these are tl^e ineo, to whom tbp ^reat l«ide<l 
al^nlee proprietors Sjire fop^ pf ^ting tbeur 
.)andi^, in pjreferenpe tp ^ tenantry, lyho, bpwevef 
deficient ip skill pr capital, always pay morp, 
je»fl with greater pi|pctpality ths^l these pests- 
pf society. Where a mid4iemaD takes wi|ste 
ground, an4, after improy|pg ^t, T^letfit io divi- v 
sions according tp each noao^s Qapital, and (ives^ov 
the land, shewing by l|is eit^mple the most ^h^ 
ficial course of crops^ encouraging, his tepantsby 
procuring fpr them pn re^onable terms grass^eeds 
and corn of the ^st kinds, ant} kcepu^g for their use 
males pf every spepies of useful animal^ then be 
|)ecQmes one of tbe most l^eneficial members of the 
pommunity ; but such exception^ I fear are very 
fe>f. |t is paipfii) tp state tbat^ if tl:|js l^t jmr 

proyip^ 
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proving tetiant^s lease expired, the former wretch^ 
on giving id. an acre more, would get the prefe- 
rence; the highest bidder gets every thing from 
absenltees, totally ignorant of what is going for* 
ward on their estates : and I presume to think, that 
a visit, and close inspection of their estates in 
Ireland, wonld not only redound to their credit, 
but to the increase of their rent-rolL 

It is the fashion pf the gentlemen of this county 
to accuse the labourers of want of industry, and 
of laziness; when they are working for themselves^ 
tbere is no appearance of it; indeed, when work* 
jog for others, at the low rates of wages they re« 
ceive, they are like all men of the same class 
fhroughout Ireland ; they .will do as tittle as they 
jcan. In my professional pursuits I have had men 
of every county in Ireland working under me, and 
I have fouod, that the inhabitants of this cooiily, 
iMid of Galway, do more work^ and without that 
sulkiness and familijar impertinence (not procettltog 
from ignorance) of those in the neighbourhood of 
Naas, in the county of Kildare, and of Athboy, 
in the county of Meath, the former of whom got 
nine shillings per week, and were constantly on 
the watch to take every advantage ; in short they 
jrere never satisfied with any thing. 

The hurling matches, called goab^ lire veryin* 
itiri<>i;» to tbp oiorals and industry o^ the younger 

classes; 
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trlasses; after performing feats of actirity, that 
would astomsh a bread and cheese Englishman, 
they too often adjourn to the whiskey- hoase, both 
men and women, and spend the tnght in dancmg, . 
singing, and drinking until perhaps morning, and 
too often quarrels and brioken head^ arc tiie eflfects 
t>f this inebrifety ; matches are oftert made between 
the partners at the dance ; but it frequently hap- 
pens they do not wait for the priest's blessing, and 
the fair one must apply to a magistrate, who gtj. 
nerally obfiges the faithless Strephon to make an 
bonest woman of her. On the strand of Lehinch 
rates fot saddles and bridles are run almost every 
Sunday iti summer, and the night genetally con- 
cTtrdes wrth dancing and drunkenness; they are 
become a great nuisance to those of the inhabr- 
tiittt^, who at^e christidm. 

'Itt general the people are remarkably peaceable^ 
tnt^'wg at mght being equally safe as in tlic 
Jay. 

Sect. 22. i^se of the English language, whether 
general, or how Jar encreasing. 

ItflERB are very few, .except in remote situa^ 
tions, that do not at least understand aJittte Eng- 
lish, but from an 'apprehension of not speaking 
correctly they fri^^e Ally pretend tiBt W uHd^btifld 

it: 
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it : I have often heard them declare lil. gopd.Eftgti^by 
that they could not. speak a iirord of kj almost, 
all the better kind of people speak. Irish |o the 
country people, but scarcely one of their aona is 
able to hold a conversation in this language; of 
course in the next generation it may be expected, 
that almost every person in the county will use the 
English tongue, which would certainly be a de- 
sirable object, as the sooner we assimilate with the 
English in 9very respecl, the more likely we are 
to forget ancient prejodices^ and to adopt theic 
improvements in agriculture, manufacturesi and 
every useful science. That the English language 
is encreasing, it may be necessary to observe, that 
the children of ^most all those, who c^ speak 
sparcely any ihiipg but Iri^h, are proud of being 
^ol^pn to in Ei^glisb, and apswering in the same^ 
even though you may question them in Irish.. 

No Irish is spokefi in any of the scbpo)^ fod 
the peasantfy are anxious to send their childre^ji 
to them for th^ ptjrpose o^jearuiog English. I ao» 
informed very little pure Irish is spokeo in this 
county, the present language being a. jargon of 
Irish and English; thei^fore the sooner it is for- 
gotten, the better. The encouragement of schools 
by th0 distril^ution of good books, at a Iptv price^ 
(not gratis,) with ink and paper, would in a few 
year$ do wonders, in mliking thq Euglish language 

become^ 
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become general. I do not reci^ect to baTe seei) 
any of the useful little tracts, printed by the So* 
<;iety for promoting the comforts of the poor^ m 
this county; the clergy should attend to thb, if 
not too troublesome. 

Sect. 23. Account of towers^ castles^ &sC, or placed 
remarkable for any historical event. 

The round tmvers, that hare given rise to so 
many curious conjectures and disquisitions^ are those 
of: 

1. Scattery Island. — Thfe tower is about 120 feet 
high, and, though split almost from^ the top to the 
bottom by lightning, is still standing, and is a 
Tcry beautiful object, and an useful land*mark to 
seamen. Hiere are also in this island the ruins 
of a castle, severad churches, and a monastery, 
said to be founded by St. Patrick, who placed 
St. Senan over it ;. altogether they make a 
delightful landscape, viewed firom Revenue-hill 
near Kilrush. This island is about three miles 
firom the shore, and contains about ISO acre^ of 
choice land ; it was formerly the see of a bishop, 
and part of Thomond called Clare, but in the l^ih 
century was united to the see of Limerick. A 
priory was founded here by St. Senan in the Otb 
century, the mopks of which were said to have 
' ' been 
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been so chaste^ that they never even looked at a 

ivoman, nor did they even suffer one to land ia 

the island* It is recorded in Su Senan^s life, that 

during his residence in the island, (which was then 

called Inis Cathay,) a ship arrived there, bringing 

fifty monks, Romans by birth, who were drawn into 

Ireland by the desire of a more holy life and a 

knowledge of the scriptures. This island, called 

also Inisgatha or Inisga, the island in the sea, situi 

ated in the mouth of the Shannon, one of the 

most convenient harbours for the Danish and Nor« 

wegian invaders, who generally came north about 

iround Scotland, was for a long time a bone of 

» 
contention between them and the Irish, and fronn 

the multitude of those r^und forts, said to be throwa 

up by the Danes* in the adjoining parishes in the 

west of Clare, it is likely, that the Danes were 

very strong in this quarter. 

From the Annals of R^uiister, Act. 55, p. 542, 

we learn, that in the year 975 5rien Boroimhe 

king of Munster, at the head of twelve hundred 

Dalgais troops, assisted by Domnhall king of Joam« 

buein, recovered the island of Iniscattery from the 

Danes, by defeating |omhar,t the .Norman, and 

bis two sont Amhlisiib and Duibheann. Eight hun« 

2 & dred 

* They were erected long before the inroails of the Danes, 
f Hie two wordH Joqmhue'm, Wd lomhar, glMuld Itave been Ttm* 
ki^'m, pod Tomkar^ 
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dred of the Bailee, who fted thidier for safety some 
time before, were slain in* Hois batde. Prom this^ 
Md other battles in* Seatterj, together with its con- 
taining femierly eleven churches and the furiory^ 
^ with chm'ch-yards, some -of which are popular 
burial-places to this day, the entire soil of this 
idand is strewed witb fragments of hnoian bones. 
fn some places, where the sea has worn away the 
cliff perpendfeotarly, a stratum of bone^ is risible,, 
six or seren feet firom the surface of the soiL 
The monument of St» Senan is stitt sheWh here,, 
and in the stone, that closes the top^ of the altav 
winilow of the largest church, is tfie head of the 
saint, with his mitre ^ i« » somewhat defaced. 
* There is also a holy well in this island, resorted 
to by great numbers of devotees, who, as they term 
it,, take their rounds about it annually on their 
bare knees, and it is a freqpent practice for those,, 
tirha cannot conveniently perform this penance, to* 
pay at this and other holy welts a trifling gra* 
tuity to some person to perform this ceremony for 
them; I have known a woman to make a trade 
of this mummery. 

' The common people have a great veneration for 
this island and its ruins ; they carry pebbles taken 
from it as preservatives against shipwreck, and the 
boatmen will no^ navigate a boat, that has not taken 
a round about Scattery id a course opposite the 

sun. 
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^n. Tbey believe^ tlurt Sfc. Saiao •r Sfaaimon, ai 
they call btm, killed a desperate monster iq tbii 
udandy. tbe stooe iauge of wbicb is stUk (to ibe 
'disgra<:e of the priest and wcdl informed CatboHcs) 
{ireserved in the gaUe of the Roman Catlndio chapel 
•of Kilruah orer the altar* 

S. Drumkleevcj in the barony of biands, and pa« 
^ish of Drumkleere^ (omittod ip Ledwich^s Epitome 
of the Antigoities of Ireland.) About fifty feet re« 
main at prraent ; it is, as usual with alt those towers^ 
situated to the N. W. of the church; there is « 
moulding round the 'door^ which is about twenty 
feet from tbe groumd; tbe mortar quite worn away 
on the west side, but perfeictly good oft tbe eai^a 
on the west side about twenty^fenr feet from thd 
ground tbere is a window^ and about ten feet higher 
4s a larger one; tbere 4s another window on the 
•east side. 

3, Dt/sert; called Dysert O^Bea, (from htimg 
in the Ancient ^rritory of the 0'D6a*s,) in tte 
%arony of Indnquin, and parisb of Dysert: 
4dbout thirty feet of this toviwr remain^; ^about 
twenty feet from the ground there is a door, and 
jA>out ten feet higher the tem»ns of ^mother, at 
^eacb of which tbe dimensions of the tower dimi* 
•trished. 3temain6 of windows at different height 
«are seen, by which it seems to be quite different 
<rom A>me other towers, that have windows only 
2 R 2 at 
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M or near the summit, as that of Kiidare, and manjr 
other places; the workmanship also seems . to be dif- 
ferent from that of many others* It must be evident^ 
that these towers were built at different periods, and 
for perhaps very different purposes ; the most rude 
at remote, and those, in which ornaments have been 
attempted, many centuries after : that at Dysert has 
on the outside of the second story the remains of 
a projecting flag, like our modern belting course, 
running round the building, and about eight inches 
broad; it also appears to have had battlements. 

4. Kilnabqyy in the barony of Inchiquin, and pa* 
tish of Kilnaboy; about ten feet only remain; 
consequently, according to the general mode of 
building them, neither door nor window appears \* 
it stands to the north-west of the old church of 
Kilnaboy. 

5. Iniscailtre. — This tower stands in Lough* 
d^irgeart, a part of the Shannon, near Skarriff, in 
the 'barony of Tullagh, sometimes called Holy- 
island, and frequently the island of the seven 
churches : this was formerly celebrated as a burial* 
place, and for performing certain religious cere-> 
monies, in so much that, so late as forty years 
ago, 10/. were annually paid, as rent for the ferry, 
to an ancestor of Mr. Wood of Mount Shannon ; 
it contains twenty-four acres, at present rented by 

Mr. 

>^ This tower has not been notloed by Br. Beaufort or Dr. Ledwichi. 
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Mr. 0*Ca11aghan at 39/. per annum. Red-island 
near it contains foor acres, and Bushy-island mix 
acres. 

CASTLES. 

The baroKiy of Burrin contains the castles d 

Bally vaughan, Glaniny — ^nhabited^ 

Ban roe, . <jragans^ 

Bally murphy, . Xisselissey, 

Ballynacraggy, Muckenish, 

Ballygannor, Newtown— a roundiCasik 

Cappagh, sn a square base. 
Castletownr-inhabited^ Turlogh. 

Corcomroe contains 



Ballynalacken^ 


Kiltoral, 


Glassie, 


Incbevehy^ 


Dunmacfelim^ 


' Glarin, 


Doohamofe, 


Dough, 


Ballyhanny, 


Liscanof, 


Cabircallaghan, 


Derrymore, 



SmithVtown— rinhall^ited, Ballyberagh* 

Incbiquin contains 
doneseleherny, Bunnycapaun^ ^ * 

Cluanuhan, Derryowen, 

Carrownegowly, Kilkeedy, 
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Lefldenagh,— » girl fell 


Ballyportrea^inbabited, 


from the top of this cas« 


Mahre, 


tie ; she killed a pig, on 


DroflQore, 


vhich she felly and was 


Port, 


herself not hurt. 


Cragm^her, 


Kilnaboy, 


Dysert^nhabited, 


bchiqain^ 


Moygowna, 


Tiermaebraiii 


Sbally, 


Two at Rath, oneooH no- 


Ballygrifiy, 


ticed by Mr. Pelham ia 


Kitiinaoionagh* 


hbmap* "^ 




• 
blands contains 


Clare, 


Ballyhorege. 


BallynicYidagb, 





Clounderalaw contuns 
Clounderalaw, Dangan, 

Dtmogoroge, Crownaghan, 

Redvgap, Horse-island, 

Colesmanstowfi, Cahirmurpby. 

Buoratty contains 

Bryans, Diromoland, 

Clooney, Monane, 

Fcrgus,«-^nbalbited, and Orlep, 
lately white-washed t €leyDag;fa, 

Ciiap<^^ 
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Coapoge — the masonry of 
the stairs of black marble, 
uncommonly neat. 

Raffolan, 

Corbally, 

Danganbracky 

Dromore, 

Bally markanagh , 

Granaghan, 

Ballynacraggy, 

Ratahine,^ 



Bunratty, 

Clonloghan^ 

Smithstown, 

Craggaloiigb, 

Henry, 

Cratilow, 

Ballinflea, 

Castletown, 

Drumon, 

Meelick, 

Drumline^ 



Tullagh contains 



Fortanmore, 

Teredagh, 

Tomgrany, 

Ballynabinch, 

Cahir, 

InismaboD, 

Miltown, 

Coolreatb, 

Lissefin, 

Ballykeely, 

Mountallion, 



Terenane, 

Kilkisshen, 

^ossroe, 

Mouotcasbel, 

Cappagh, 

Truigh, 

Arrigboamore, 

Newtown, 

Rinnuag^, 

Coolisteage, 

Monegenagh. 



Moyferta 



^ The Duke of Ormond was entertained here by an tbcettor of 
Boyle Vaodeleur^ Esq. ; on an ancient chimney-piece t|iere wa9 " ft9f 
God, and remember the poor/' in bas-relie£ 
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, Moyferta contains 

Doonlickey^ ' Scattery, 

Carrigaholt — ^inhabited, Cloghapsevan. 

Ibrickan contains 
Bunmore— inhabited^ Donogan, 
Bunbeg, Oarrush^ 

Trumree^ Moy. 

Of these 118 castles, tradition says, the family 
of Macnamara built 57. It will not be eikpected, 
that a description be given of every petty castle, 
i^hich the feuds of ancient days made necessary 
to protect usurpations i^nd robberies, or of those nu- 
merous small Castellated houses, dignified with the 
name of castle, which were built by the English 
settlers in Queen Elizabeth's and other reigns,, to 
defend them against the just resentment of the 
natives ; and though some individuals may be anxious, 
that an account of them should be detailed, it is 
probable few of the accounts would (end to the 
credit of the former possessors, and that they would 
hurt the feelings of the present ones; besides, ad 
much of the information is traditional, little depen* 
dance can be placeid on any account handed down 
by. those, who were necessarily partial.* "^ 

Near 

* 1 understand a gentleman of the county intends . shortly to fi|- 
Vour the public with a history of them^ I wish him a gpod delit- 
iieraDce. 
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Near Raheens, built in. the water, may be 
seen th^ castle, into which some ruffians conveyed 
a young ladyj with intent to force her to marry 
one of them ; she was immediately rescued by 
Henry Brady, Esq. of Raheens, and restored to her 
friends in perfect safety, A iender-kearted jury 
acquitted theol of the felony. 

Bunratty castle, anciently the seat of the Earls 
of Thomond, is one of the largest in- the county, 
and is inhabited by Thomas Studdert, Esq. ; it was 
built in 1277, and was either rebuilt or added to 
by Sir Thomas de Clare in 1597; it was besieged 
in 1 305 but not taken ; marks of cannon-shot are 
very visible in different parts of the wall, and se- 
veral cannon balls have been found, otie of which 
weighed 39lbs. ; there was a small town here for- 
merly ; it was burned in 1314. 

RATHS. 
These aboun,d in ev6ry part of the county ; they 
are generally of a round form, and are composed 
of either large stones without mortar, or earth thrown 
up and surrounded by one or ihore ditches, on which 
was formerly placed a stake hedge ; they are usually 
ascribed to the Danes, but it is highly probable 
many of them are of much more ancient origin, 
and that they have only been made use of by the 
Danes in their predatory incursions into this country^' 
2 s who, 
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who, finding their usefulness^ may hava ioiitated 
them; for, as they were easily formed, they an- 
i^'ered the purposes of frjee-booters, who only came 
for the purpose of plunder. In General Vallan- 
cey's Prospectus of an Irish DiQtipnary the fol- 
lowing explanation occurs; <' The word rath sig- 
** nifies secfurity, surety ; see inal^ riches, and ma^ 
*^ ladatr, a landholder. We find by the Breitbam- 
^' huin laws, when a nnan was worth a certain num- 
*^ ber of cattle to be security to tb© chief for 
" payment of the rent of a large tr^ct of land, 
** which might be set to others, be was obliged 
^* to erect a circular entrenchment of earjth or stone, 
^^ or partly of both, in token of his holding under 
^* the chief; this entrenchment was called ra/A, 
** that is, security. TJie law aJloM's the rath to be 
" used as a sheeprfold, and for the better s^ciurity 
^* of the sheep stakes were driven into the top of 
, ** the entrenchment, and interwoven with bushes, 
^^ brambles/ &c.* When a maladair died, be was 
*^ sometiipes interred in the middle of the r^th, and 
^* a moat was dug around (the outside comiponly) to 
** furnish earth for the /ear( or tumulus, and then 
^' it had the appearance of a moat. Some of these 
** in the counties of Aleath and Westrneath are 

f< plai?tecl 

* It should be recollected that, as Ireland was almost aH wood, H 
abounded wit^ waJvep and foxef j thfi for^ner of which havQ bef^ 
not very 1od|^ extirpated, and the latter very much thinned. 



i 
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** planted with trees, and make a beautifiil ap« 
'^ pearance. These raths remain at this day, and 
^^ are most injudiciously called Danes forts. The 
^\Danes probably made a post of some, when si- 
^' tuated on a rising ground, as we did in the last 
** rebellion ; but when these injudicious antiquaries, 
** that name them forts, find three or four together 
M with the peripheries of their circles not half a 
'^ stone's thraw firom each other, as in Salisbury plain^ 
** and' in many parts of Ireland, or when they find 
^* a rath situated at the foot of a hill, which com* 
*^ mands the rath, can these antiquaries say they 
** were erected for^ofifence or defence? These puny 
** antiquaries may rest assured that, until they study 
*^ the oriental languages, and can translate the old 
*^* larws of Ireland, they can know little or nothing 
** 'of the antiquities of this country." 

Many of these raths have been formerly planted 
entirely with firs, which are now, from want of thin- 
ning, grown naked at the bottom, and are become 
very disagreeable objects. One of these formal 
looking groupes occupies the place, that formerly 
contained the palace or castle of Brian- Boroimdhc, 
called Ceanchora.* In this castle, after he became 
sole monarch of Ireland in 1022, he received an^ 
nually, a? a tribute from the princes dependant 
on him, for maintaining his state, 2610 beeves, 

2 s 2 ' 1370 

♦ Ceanchora signifies the head of the weirs, and the firjit weir near 
KiUaloe is nearly opposite to this place. 
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1 370 hogs, 420 loads or tons of iron, 500 mantles, 
365 tons of claret from the Danes of Linierickr, 
and from those of Dublin 150 pipfes or butts ^of 
other wine : this tax was called Boroimd/ie, and was 
received at the time of AH Saints and sent to 
Ceanchora; to this place was also brought the fine 
of 1000 of each kind of caule, which he exacted 
from the Leganians, as a punishment for having 
joined the Danes. This place was destroyed by 
Domnhall Mac Ardgail prince of Tyrconnel, during 
the absence of Murtogh the grandson of Brien*, 
The king of €ashel received annually from Gor- 
cabhaiscin 200 beeves and 200 Cows; from Cor- 
comruadh 200 beeves and 200 cows, 200 mantles, 
with a fleet always ready ; and when the king had 
occasion for the forces of his tributaries, oi^ to wait 
on him at any of his general assemblies, he sent, 
ampngst others, to the prince of Corcomruadh ten 
untamed horses, and a silk garment. Domnhall 
prince of Corcabhai«cin was killed at the battle of 
Clontarf on Good Friday 22d of April 1034. /O/.i 

When Sitricus the Danish tyrant demanded tri- 
bute from o«e of the Irish kings, he applied for 
assistance to the other chiefs, and was, furnished 

by 

* All traces of this palace are almost obliterated, by pUntin^, 
levelling, and other improvements; thus one of the most iateresting 
antiquities in Ireland has been spoiled by modem taste, that taste, 
which could permit hedges tp be cujt into different whimsical shapes^ 
like those in the days of London and Wise. 
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by CorcabhaisciB with ten sbips^ and byCorcom- 
ruadh and Burrin with twenty, with which they 
sailed to Dundalk to the relief of their prince 
taken prisoner there ; in the battle, which ensuejd, 
two princes of Burrin and Corcumruadh, Connor 
and Loughlin,* killed the two brothers of the, tyrant, 
Tor and Magnus, but soon after died of their 
wounds. 

CROMLECHS 

Are to be seen chiefly in the barony of Burrin, 
though there are a few in the other baronies. There 
is one at Ballygannor about forty feet long and ten 
feet broad, of one stone; ihe side stones or flag$ 
are upwards of six feet deep, besides what is sunk in 
the ground. There is also one in .the deer-park of 
Lemenagh, another on the commons of Kilnaboy, 
6ne at Tullypaglashin, one at Mount Callan called 
Alioir na Greine, (altar of the sun,) and one at 
Ballykisshen ; this is a very remarkable one, and 
very capacious ; it was covered formerly with two 
large flags twelve or fourteen feet long each ; they 
were nearly shaped like the lid of a cofiin, and 
were placed head to head ; one of them remains, 

but 

♦ One of the family of O'Loughlin now resides in Burrin, and is 
lineally descended ^rom the ancient princes of that barony, and is 
fitiled prince of Burrin ; but he has too much sense to assume any airs 
in consequence of his high birth. ^ 
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but the other has been thrown down by a Pro- 
testant clergyman,. wAo dreamed there was money 
buried under it,* 

The celebrated tomb of Conaan, on Mount Callan, 
still remains perfect; it was erected A. D. 259. 
Many laughable anecdotes are told of the efficacy 
of Darby and Grane's bed, as they are called by 
the country people. If a woman proves barren, 
a visit with her husband to Darby and Grane's 
bed certainly cures her. On enquiring, from some 
country girls near Ba^lyganno^, where this cele- 
brated cromlech was, I was heartily laughed at 
for asking one ol the^, about sixteen years of age, 
tb §hew me the way to it ; after a long consul- 
tation with one somewhat older thati herself, some- 
times with very serious countenances and often with 
smiling ones, and the elder one using a good deal 
of persuasion, she agreed to go with me if she 
was certain I was a stranger, and she knew my 
name : as the conversation between themselves was . 
in Irish, which I did hot understand, and the even- 
ing was growing late, I became impatient, and 
very ungallantly rode away.f 
When I had rode a mile farther, I made the 

jsame 

* It argues a most dieplorable want of taste in the proprietors of 
land, where tRese antiquities are erected, to suffer them to be destroyed 
or mutilated. / 

f For a curious coincidence of custom see General Vallancey's 
Prospectus, page 24. j and for /which purpose only it is worth re- 
peatiny* 
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same enq^iiry from ^ herd's wife, ajnd at ihe same 
tipie told her how I had been JAUghed at by the 
girls; she said no wooder for them, for it was the 
custom that, if she went with a stranger to Darby 
and Grane's bed, ;she wsms certainly to grant him 
every thing he asked, 

.Near this last qoe^taoned cromlech, and to the 
N. E., are two wpall^sr ones,, and the remains of a 
stone rath, in which ^art of a cover^jd piLSsage is 
still visible. \ 

These monucpeiUs jrf higK antiquity *rc very 
erroneously called in Irish Leabha Diarmuid is 
Grane, or Darby and "Qrane's bed or burial place ; 
for, that they wer^ u^d for the performance jof 
some religious ceremony is evident from their having 
an~ inclination to the east or south-east; they were . 
called altars ftrom the Chaldee word lebah a, Qatae* . 
Certainly many were used as a place of sepulture, 
because bones have been frequently dug up from 
under them, but those, which have been used for 
this purpose, are entirely different in their con^ 
struction, and betray, by their superior work- 
[ manship, their erection at a period long after 
those, which, by their simplicity of stile and ma- 
terials, claim a title to a. very high antiquity.* I 

have 

* As H would haiPK b^w very difficult to have found ^ ^ly^cient 
quantity of earth in rocky ground to have formed a tumulus, per- 
iurps this method of burying a maladah- might have been substituted. 
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have seen one, that bad the sides and covering 
stone elegantly cut, and neatly joined, in which, 
I was informed, bones had been formerly found. 

Sect. 24-. List of Parishes. 



Barony of Burrin. ^ ^ 

* Abbey, ^^Glunning, J'.'wVj;.^*'* ^ 

i. Drumkreehy, ► Kilmouny, * ^ i / > ,* ^\/ Z*^ 

Oughtmoma, / Killaney, 

' Kilkorney, ^ Nohavall, 

Rathborney, ; Karoe, 

> Killoneghan, Crunane, 

^ Glenvaan, Glancoltunkille. 

Barony of Corcomroe. 

I Killelugh, - Kilshabny, 

D Tomalin, k^ Kilfenora, — cathedral. 

Kilmacreeby, K Cloony, 

i Killaspuglonane, / Kilmanaheen, ' > 



Barony of Inchiquin. 



, l^ Killinamonagh, 

^ Raghe, 

i. Dysart, 

Kiltultogh, 

^ Kilnaboy, 

Q Corrofin, 

Q Good, 



Q KiTwedane, 

O Kilmacduagb,^ — there is 
another of this name in 
the county of Galway. 

^ Kilkeedy, 

r Kiltacka, 

Moone. 

Barony 



*• 
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Barony of Islands. ( 
Ennis, ^. Clare Abbey, 

V Cloundegad, ^ Drugikleeve.* ^ 

I Killone, ^ ^ lCx(n\^^^^-/ 



Barony of Bunratty. 




/ 



r 



V Inchicronan, f^ Clonlaghen, /^ fHC^ 
h Kilraftis, ¥^ Drumline, . ^ 
y Cloney, l^Fynagh, 

y^ Quin, 1^ Bunratty, 

•rDoroney, ^^>^r^. K! KiHintinan, 

^ Templemaley, — J ^cre Coonock, Q ^ v / 

glebe — no glebe-house, y Killeby,— in the liberties Jvili^'^^^ 
V^ Tominlagh^ of the city of Limerick. 

y Killenasulogh, — 15 acres Meelick, ^ 

of glebe.. , Y Saint Muntions^ 

V^ Kilmallery, J^ilquaine^ q ^ /^ 

V Kiliconry, . yX^ ^J': ^ < ^^f- "^ h 

Barony of Tullagh. 

V jFeacle, ^ Clonley, 
£> Frenagheragh, ^ Cruigh, 
V^ Tullagh, K41auu(y, 

2 T Kilfea^ta, 

* The rector does duty id Ennis ^ three acres . <^ glebe. In this 
church, though it has every appearance of antiquity, well cut stones, 
that evidently belonged to some former and better kind of building; 
are worked up with the otiier rough stones. , 
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KU&nftska, 


^ KilUkenneda, 




Ballyshine, 
y^Moinoe, 


J^Killuran, y ^ /^ 
^ Kiljeely, fU/Cde^ 
O Donass, 




l/Tomgrany, 




Killud, 


W Kiltanlea^ 


('■- 


'^r,,^r(Uo I^Too|onel^, 


>/* Jnniskalto— has been long ia 


V' ■ 


^ Aglish, 


controversy !|irit!f .ppunty 




1 Killaloe, /) 


n Galway. 




y. O'f^in.r^/^^ 






Barony of Ibrickap. 




V Killard, 


o Jnnisclea, 




'^ V^ Kilmurry, 


^ Miltown. 




y Kilfarboy, 


I 



Barony of W^oyferta. 
1^ KUballyhone, *^ Kilrush, 



C^ Ross, 
V Moyferta, 
Killenedane^ 
^ Kilfieragh^ 



V^ Kilmacduane,^ 

Killeroney, 

Kilnagleagh, 

C Mollough. 



Four aprep of glel^ 
and house, vhicbhas 
^been lately built with 
fevery attention to 
k stability and copve- 
f nience under the in- 
spection of the Rev. 
.^r. Whitty. 



Barony of Clounderalaw 
Y KiHimer, . Kilfadin, 

4^ JCilmurry M*Mahon,^Kildysert, 



'X M. 



|Cilinighil]| 



rist. 



Sect, 
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Sect. 25. Abbeys. '' ^ 

Beagh, 

In the barony of Burrin ; there was a monastery 
of the third order of Franciscan friars. The abbey 
of Beagb and the town-land of Abbeybeaghan arc 
mentioned in the records. 

N. B. There are no traces of this abbey at pre- 
sent; probably it may have been mistaken for one 
of that name in the barony of Clare^ county of 
Gal way. 

Ceanindis or Keannindse, 

Is the name of a bill in Dalcassia, now the 
county of Clare; St. Comgall, who was abbot of 
Gleanussen in the King's County, founded a church 
here ; he died before the year 569. 

Clare or Kilmony^ or abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul, 

On the river Fergus, anciently called klso Forgy, 
in the barony of Islands, about a mile from Ennis, 
and not, as mentioned in the Monasticon Hibernigumy^ 
where the Fergus falls into the Shannon, for it is 
above seven miles from the junction of the two 
2 T 2 rivers. 
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rivers* This abbey was founded under the invoca- 
tion^ of St. Peter and St. Paul for canons regular, 
folloiving the rule of St. Augustine, by Donald 
O'Brien, the great king of Limerick ; he appointed 
Donatus abbot, and richly endon-ed the abbey. 

The charter was dated at Limerick in 1195, and 
* witnessed by M. archbishop of Cashel, D. bishop 

of Killaloe, A. bishop of Fenabore, (Kilfenora,) and 
B. bishop of Limerick. Thady,^ bishop of Killaloe, 
exemplified king Donald's ancient charter in this 
monastery on the 18th of July 1461. 

In 1543 King Henry VIIL granted the abbey to 

the Baron of Ibrachan, together with a moiety of 

the rectories of Kilchrist, Kilmoyle, Kilmacduan, 

Killurocragh, Bailinregdan, Bally logheran, and Bal- 

lylegford. 

. ' '^ This abbey was granted in fee to Donough Earl 

^^ , /} A)f Thomond, Jaauary 19, 1620, and a new grant 

^ was afterwards made in September the 1st, 1661, to 

Henry Earl of Thomond. ^ 

C^r^omroe^ or ahbey of St, Mary^ 

Anciently called Corcamruadh, a small village in 
the bJarony of Burrin. It was thrice plundered by 
Rbderic O'Connor and Dermot O'Brien in the year 
1088. 

A. D, 1194. Donald king of Limerick founded 
^ a sumptuous 
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a sumptuous monastery here for Cistertian monks^ 
and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary ; others say, 
that Donagh Carbrac his sou was the founder, in 
the year 1200. 

This abbey Was also called the abbey of the 
fruitful rock, and was a daughter of that of Su^re; 
it was afterwards made subject to the celebrated 
abbey of Fumes in Lancashire. The ceil of Kil- 
sonna, alias Kilshanny or Kilsane,^ was some time 
afterwards annexed to this house; the founder died 
the same year, 

1267. Donog h O'Brien, king of Thomond, was 
killed in the battle, that was fought at Siudaine 
in the barony of Burrin ; he was solemnly interred 
in this abbey, where a grand monument, was erected 
to his memory, the remains of which are to be seen 
to this day.t 

1317. A dreadful battle was fought near this town, 
in which many of the principal of the O'Briens 
fell; amongst the slain were Teige, and Murtogh 
Garbb, sons of Brien Ruadh, king of Thomond. 

1418. The abbot John was made bishop of Kil- 
Riacduagh. 

-This 

* In the barony of Corcomroe, and now a parish wholly impropriate. 

f A few years ago some giddy young gentlemen took it into their 
beads to amuse themselves with mutilating some part of this ancient 
monument; they Were pursued by the country people, and, if over- 
taken, in all probabiJity would have been iev^tA as they richly deserved. 



.--^ 



r\ 
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This abbey, with eleven quarters of land, in 
Corcomroe and Glanemanagh, was granted to 
Richard Hardins:. 







On the river Fergus, in the barony of Islands, 
is a market and boiough town ; it was anciently 
called Inniscluanruadba, and one of the suburbs, 
where a fair is held, is now called Clonroad.* 

1240. About this time Donogh Carbrac O'Brien 
built a very noble and beautiful monastery b^re 
for conventual Franciscan friars. 

1305. The annals of Innisfallen inform us, that 
this monastery was built or repaired this year by 
Terlagh the son of Teige Caoluiske O'Brien, who 
presented the friars with holy"crosses, embroidered 
vestments, and other needle-work^ cowls^ and every 
necessary furniture, beautiful book-cases, and blue 
painted windows. 

1306. Died Cumheadha Mor Macnamara; he wa» 
interred with his king in this monastery. Tbis 
yearDermot the son of Doncha, son of Brien-roe, 
at the head of a powerful army of Irish and Eng- 
lish, entered the town, and burned and destroyed 

every house' in it. 

1311. 

* Mac Curtin, in his Antiquities of Ireland, mentions, that at ai)« 
time there were at Clonroad upwards of 600 scholars, together with 
350 fnonks, maintained by O'Brien, prince of this coubty. after the 
coming of the English. 
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1311. About this time Donogh, king of Tho- 
mond, bestowed the entire revenue of his princi- 
pality towards the support of the poor friars of this 
monastery, and for enlarging and beautif)^ing their 
house* 

1313. Dermot O'Brien, prince of Thothond, was 
biiried in this monastery, in the habit of a Fran- 
ciscan friar. 

1343. Moriertach O'Brien^ the son of Theodoric 
prince of Thoryiond, died on June the 5th, and was 
buried here ; and the same year Mathew Mac Co- 
mara, called the- blind, who built the refectory and 
sacristy of the monastery, was buried here in the 
habit of the order. 

1350. Pope Clement VI. granted several indul- 
gences to this monastery, and Theodoric the son 
of Donogh O'Brien was interred therein. 

13G4. Dermot O'Brien, late prince of Thomond, 
died on tho, vigil of the conversion of St. Paul at 
Ardrahah in the county of Galway, but he had his 
sepulture in this monastery. 

1370; Mathew O'Briefi, prince of Thomond, dying 
on the feast of St. Philip and St. James, was also 
interred here. 

1375. This year king Edward III. moved with 
compassion for the poverty of this house,^ and the 
scarcity of provisions in this part of the country, 
granted a licence, dated at Limerick, August the 

22d", 
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22d, to tlie guardian and friars to enter into the 
English pale and' purchase provisions of every kind; 
and he also granted a licence to Marian Curryclany, 
a brother of the house, to go to the city of Ar- 
gentine in Almania (or Germany) to study in the 
schools. This friary was reformed by the Fran- 
ciscans of the strict observance. In a rental of 
the crown, in the year ly577, in the office of the 
Auditor general, the crown was then in possession 
of the site of this monastery, a mill on the river 
Fergus, and an eel and salmon-weir, with some 
houses and gardens in the village. On the 1st of 
June, 1621, it was granted to William Dongan, Esq. 
Many of the ancient ornaments of this building, 
particularly a very fine window, uncommonly light 
and of exquisite workmanst^, still remain ; this, 
with other similar instances, must argue the refined 
taste of our anceUors. It is now the parish church, 
which occupies only a part of the ancient build- 
ing ; what a pity the end next this beautiful win- 
dow* had not been chosen for this purpose ? but 
perhaps modern taste would have altered the window, 
as it has removed many of the old monuments. 
In a few years there will not be a vestige of the 
building; every person, that chooses,' may pull down 
any part of it, and, instead of pointing the joints 
of the beautiful window, it will probably share the 
fate of the other parts. 

Enniskerry 
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Enniskerry or Inniscaorach. 






There are two islands of this name about three 
piiles from the main land of the barony of Ibrickan.. i 
St. Senan of Iniscattery built an abbey on Innis- I 
caorach in the territory of Hybreccain (Ibrickan) 1 
in Thomond.* 



. , Finish^ 

An island in the riyer Shannon, where it receives 
the river Fergus. St. Bridget, the daughter of 
Conchraid of the family of Mactalius, presided over 
an abbey of nuns in the island of Inisfidhe ot 
Cluanefidhe in the 5th century, in the time of St. 
Senan. It is an island in the Fergus, in the ba- 
rony of Bunratty, and parish of Kilconry.. 

Gieanchaoin. 

This valley is in Hy Luigdheach, in Munster, *]^^ /ly^i-^'^ 
at the bounds of the see of Killaloe. St. Patrick' 
built an abbey here; this place is now unknown. 

2 u Glanchotuimchille. 

♦ It is now called Mutton island, is the property of Mr. Bolton^ 
and contains about 130 acres of good land; U feeds oxen, sheep, 
and rabbits, and sets for 1001. per annum. A large quantity of JceJp 
is made Iiere. 



/ 
/ 



r 
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Gtandulmmck^. ^ 

St. Coluihb founded tbis^ abbey \ it ts noir a 
parish church (in ruins) in the diocese of KitfenOra, 
barony of Burrin, and parish of Karne. 

Incht/cronane^ 

Is an island in the river Sbannon ;^ Dohald O'Brien, 

king of Limerick, founded an abbey in the island 

of Inchycrotiane for Regular canons about ^ the year 

\ 1190. This abbey and a moiety of the tithes 

of the parish of Inchycronane were granted to 

- Donbgh, earl of Thomond, January 19, 1620, and 

' again in fee to Henry, earl of Tbomond, Sept. 

i, 1661. • 

Inchmorc or Inismore, (the great island.) 

An island in Loughree in the river Shannon^f 
8t. Senan, tlie great saint t)f /Iniscatterj, baift an 

abbey 

\J ^ 1 ♦ So says Archdatt in the MonasticoD H-befriicum j but there is 

£/Y ^ i^^-N^ * ^*^ ****** island as Inchf cronoBe in the SbaiiDon ; the abbey of Inchycfo- 

Osne is about six miles north of Bonis, in the barony of Bonratty, 

: ^ # £^ * ^d is in a small island sttrroandted by a little ririilet 

' * f InnisjUore is in the river Fei|;as, and is caHed Deer>is!and ; it 

18 in the barony of Clounderalaw and parish of Kilcbrist, and not 

^ In Loughree, as stated above from the Monasticon* 
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Miej at Inismore, and placed St. Liberius one of 
his diiciples over it ; bis meinory. is still celebrated 
in this islarid. 

InidtmlavL 

Turlogb, sail of Teige Caoluisge, son of Connor 
na Suidatne 0*Bf ien king of Thomond^ buih a mag- 
nificeat abbey here, in which he was buried in the 
year 1305. The site i» not kaown at present, 

Iniscurda^ 

in Hy Ledna^ an ancient lernt^ry in this county ; 
Sft. Seoan bnilt a church here, and placed over it 
the saints Finan and.FinneO. TIh^ church is now 
unknown. 

IniskcUaiTf 

An isltad in Lough Dei^ in the river Shannon, 
and eo the borders of tb» cpuniies of Clare and 
Galway. St. Camin founded an abbey here, which 
waa afterwards a church, and still retains his^ name ; 
he died in the year 653, and was buried in his. 
own church ; his feast is observed on the 25th of 
March. St. Siellan the abbot died May' the 2itb„ 

about three years before St, Camin* . '* 

8 u 2 St. 
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St. Coelan^ a monk of this abbey, flourished about 
the end of the 7th or beginning of the 6th cen- 
tury. He wrote a life of St. Brigid in latin verse, 
14 which be expressly tells us, that this abbey wa9 
a convent of Benedictines : . 



Keltra €st oonveDtus rite vironim 



Prudentum, sacro £enedicti dc^mate florets. 

834. This island was ravaged by the Danfes, and 
the same year it was destroyed with fire by Tonaar 
a Danish poramander from Limerick. 

1027. The great Brien Boroimhe, monarqh of 
Ireland, erected the cbufch of Iniskeltair about thi« 
time. 

1040. Corcran was abbot of Iniskeltair; he was 
the most celebrated ecclesiastic of the west of 
Europe, both for religion and learning, and died 
this year at Lismore. 

1043^. Died St. Amnichad ; he was a disciple pf 
the abbot Corcran ; his feast i^ held on the SQth of 
January. 

1315. Brien O^Brien, brother to Donogh king of 
Thomond, was constrained to take shelter in ^bis 
island. 

There yet remains here a fine round tower^ 
with seven small churches, which bespeak in mi« 
niature an elegance of taste. This island is re- 
markable for the great resort of pilgrims on cerT 
tain festivals. 

fmislua^ 
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fnzsitia, 

Was anciently called Inisluaidhe,^ an island in 
the river Shannon, between Limerick and the island 
of Iniseattery. St. Senan of Corcabaiscin founded 
a monastery here before the coming of St. Patridc 
into Munster, and St. Moronoc, called the peniten- 
tiary of Inisluaidhe, had a cell here at the tim^ 
of St. Senan's death, 

Inismgamnaghf 

Or the island of Canons, now called Elanagra- 
noch, in the river Shannon, and barony of Cloun-* 
deralaw, near the principality of Thomond« Donald 
O^Brien king of Limerick in the twelfth century 
founded or rebuilt a priory here for Canons regular^ 
following the rule of St, Augustin. In a rental of 
the crown estate, in the year 1577, the crown was 
then seized, in right of this abbey, of the farm 
of the island, viz. four acres of arable, fourteen of 
fountain and pasture, and the site of the said 
abbey containing half an acre, a church, jcc*, three 
other islands called Inishorlth, (now Horse*is]and,) 
Jniskeirke, (now Inissark,) and Inistubred, {now 

Ij^istubber,) 

* Probably I^w-UUod, ne^r the junction of the Shannon «n4 
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Jnistubber,) near the said bland of Canons ; the land 
ciJled Iniskedragh not far from the river of Galfray, 
containing thirteen acres of mountain ; also two 
parls of the titbea of the irector; of Kildysert 
f\ M^islinU^ and the vicarage of Kilchrist in Thomond* 
. The moteiy of the said abbey of canons, and that 
df Clare^ and the moiety 6f the churches of KiU 
cb^i^i Killoiiyk, abas KH^noyle, Kilioadttvane, 
alML& KiUuichdeweni, Killoveragb, Ballymacegan, 
alias Ballymacregan, Ballylougbbran, and B^Ij-. 
^ loughfadela, and the chapel of itillowe, with all their 

\^ tithes apd profits, and the tithes of the demesne 

and lands of the same abbey, were granted in fee. 
to Donogb, Earl of Thomoad, .hKie 20, 1605, and 
confirmed to him on March ^ 1609; ih^y were 
l^sua granted ia fee ta Henry Earl of Thomond, 
on September I, 1661. 



^ 



; jU waft anciently c^Jled Inisacathy, Imscathuigbji 
^d . Cathiana,, a* rich and beautiful idand in the 
f»QUth of Uie river Shannon. Su Senan of Cor- 
cabaiscin found^ an abbey here before the arrival 
ef St« Patrick in Monster, as some report, but others 
seyr ^hait St. Patjrick himself was the founder, and 
tihal be placed St. Senan here. He had eleven 
churches for bis monks, and no women were per- 
mitted 
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(nUted to land oq the island before tbe coming 
of tbe Dmoes into this country. The prelates of 
this noble and ancient church are aametiuMB called 
by ecclesiastical bistotrians bisbopsi and at other 
tiukcs abbots* In process of tioie it became a prk>r]K 
of regular canons. 

A. D. 538. St. Kieran, who was called the ton ^ 
of the carpenter^ having left the island of Arran, 
caoie bidier, and was made providare fvt 4he stran^ 
gtrs by St. Senao* 

' 544. St. Senan died on tbe first of March, and 
was bvried in tbe abbey. Hb festival is observed 
on tbe 8th day of that montb, and a superb mo« 
nument was erected to his memorjt. This saiot'a 
bell is slill reKgioualy preserved in the west part 
of the county 9 and is called tbe golden bell, and 
many of the common people believe at thb day^ 
that to swear by it falsely would be immediately 
followed by convulsions and death. This custom 
is not confined to this place or time, for we find 
in ^be Survey of KiMare, that the bell of St. Evan 
in tbe 7tb century had the same )ireneration at^ 
tacbed to it. St. Odian was the immediate sac* 
cesser to St. Senan. ^ 

192. Died Olchobhar the son of Flann ; he was 
airchennach or etbnarch (archdeacon) of this abbey ; 
bis, feast is held on the 27th of October* 

81$. The 
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816. The Danes plundered the island this year, 
piit the monks to the sword ^ 'and defaced the 
monument of the saint. 

835. About this time the same barbarians again 
sailed up the Shannon^ and destroyed the mo-- 
nastery. 

86 K Died the abbot Aidan. 
r 908. Cormac Mac Cuillerian, the learned and 
pious archbishop ofCashel^ and king of Munsfcer, 
was slain in the battle of Moyalbe,: not far from 
Leighlin. Flsiithbeartach the son of lonmuioein, was 
then abbot of this monastery ^ aiid ^was the gi^at 
fomenter of this war, in. which the good bishop 
lost his life. In bis will Cormac bequeathed to this 
abbey three ounces of gold, and to the abbot. his 
choicest sacred vestments. . The abbot. for his cob- 
cerh in Cormac^s melancholy fate was closiely im- 
prisoned for two years, and then ordered to a 
severe penance, in this mona^ery ; afterwards he 
so far recovered his power and influence, that on 
the death of Dubhlachtna,. w1m> bad succeeded king 
Corinuc, he was elected to 611 the.thrdne of Munster. 
914. Some Danes landed at Wat^rford, but they 
were defeated by Flaithbeartacbv ^^ho itt the annals 
IS called prince of Idrotia. 
■ tl*4. Flaithbeartach difed this year. 
950. The Danes were become so powerful about 

I . this 
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this lime, that they made this island a place of 
arms. 

958. Died Noyman of Inisscatthy. 

97^. A Danish chieftain^ Mark, the son of Harold, 
sailed round Ireland, and committed great deva^ 
tations on this island, taking much treasure an4 
many captiveft. 

915. Brien king of Munster and Domnhall king, 
of lonmbuinein reeovered this isknd from the Danes 
by ^defeating lomhar the Norman and his tv<ro sons, 
Amblaibh and Duibheheann \ ^00 of the Danes, with 
>fark and bis two sons, who fled thither for safety 
some time before, were slain in this battle* 

994. Died Colla the Mm> and doctor of Iniss- 
,6athy. 

i050. Died Hua^schula the ethnarch of this abbey* 

1057. Diarmuid Mac Maoilnambo, with the Danes 
of Dublin, plundered this island, but they were 
overtaken and defeated by Donogh the son of 
Bridl. 

1801. Died the abbot O'Burgus. 

1176. This abbey was again plundered by the 
Danes of Limerick. 

1179. William Hoel, an^ English knight, wasted 
the whole island, not even sparing the churches. 

1186. Died Aid O'Beachain, bishop of Inisscathy, 

119$. Inisscathy was at this time a bishop^s see, 
afterwaj;4s united to Limerick, and soon aftec to 

2 X that 
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tbat of Killdoe, when Gbarles 0*Heoey wa» bisbop 

in 1195. 

Richard de London W99 guardiaa of this abbey, 
but the dftte is not recorded* 

1990. Tiioai»s le Chapelin w^s guardian after 
Richard; he was guardian also in the year 1995. 

April 24th, and 20th of Queen Eliisabeth^ this 
gbbey with the churchTyard, twenty-foqr acres of 
]and> a house, a ca^stle bulk of stooe and tbr^ 
pottages in the island, and . the sQv^ral ciisU)»4 
following; from every boai of oysters, coQiiJ^ t«) 
the city .of Limerick^ once a year, 1000 oy$tere, 
and from. every herring-boat 500 herrings onca a 
year ; also ten cottages, one church in ruins, twenty 
acres' of wood and stony ground' in the said island 
pidled Beachwood, with all the tithes, &q. were 
granted to the mayor adct citizens of Limerick, 
find their ,suc!0«s^ors for ever in free socc^e, no( 
in capite, at the annual ren^ of ,3/. i^s*Hd^ 

Th^ monument of St. Senan is still to be seen 
here, with the remains of eleven ^mall churches 
l^nd several pells ; in the intone, that doses \he top 
of tha altar window of the great churchy is the 
bead of the saint, with his Qtitre hpldly executed, 
and but little defaced ; aq aopief^f round tower, 
|20 feet in height and in good repair, gprapes the ' 
scene. Thi$ island is remarkable for the resort of 
pilgrims on pertajn festiv^lg. . 

Jnisfj/mon, " 
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JfnsiymoTif 

In the barony of Corcomroe ; St. Luchtighern 
was , abbot of Inistymensis or Intstomensis* 

Kilcarragh.* 

There was an hospital or monastery here, of 
which we have no further account, than that it was 
endowed with a quarter of land adjoining thereto, 
which at the dissolution was granted to John King. 

Kilfarboy, 

In the barony of Ibrickan, is now a parish church ^^ . / 

(in ruins). The monastery of Kilfobrick was founded > J"r>^^ 

A. D. 741. We find that Cor mac, bishop and scribe / * ^^' ^'^* 
iTKiifbbrick, died A. D. 837.. ^<' 



^ y . '< 






Kilfenora^ 

Anciently called Fenabore and Celumabrach, in. 

the barony of Corcomroe. The Annuls of Munster 

tell us, that Murrough O'Brien burned the abbey 

of Kilfenora, and slew many people therein A. D. 

2x2 1055. 

* It is very near Kilfenora, on the estate of George JLys^ht, ^s^. 
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10*55. It was in the y^r 1660 given in commendam 
to Samuel Pullen tb«a arebbbhop of Tuam. 



Killaloe^ 

Was anciently called Kildalua, Ceandaluan, the 
church of St. Fachnan, and Loania, or the habitation 
on the wave; the seat of a bishop, and situated 
on the western banks of the Shannon, near the noted 
cataract. St. Molualobhair, the grandson of Ek>cha 
Baildearg king of north Munster, founded an abbey 
here about the beginning of the 6th century.* He 
was succeeded by his disciple St. Flannan, \^ho about 
the year 639 was consecrated bishop of the place ; 
from this time we hear no more of it as an ab- 
bey, Klllaloe was anciently the resort of many 
pilgrims. 



Ecclesiastical divisions of (he diocese of KiUaioe^ 
according to the Rev. Dr. Beaufort. 

The diocese of Killaloe was founded early in 
the 5th century ; in the 12th it was incorporated 
with the ancient bishopric, of Roscrea founded in 

620-, 

* Mc Curtin^s Vindication of the History of Ireland states, that 
Brien Boromhe built the churches of Killaloe and Iniscatfara, and 
rtedified the steeply >of Tomghmey. . . 
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620 ; in the year 1752 the see of Kilfenora, which 
had b«ei> established about the 12th century , was 
united to it, and, though very small in extent and 
value, had continued separate until aft^ the res« 
toration, when it was first annexed to the arch- 
bishopric ofiTuam i that union continued eighty-one 
years until 1741, when, Ardagh being annexed to 
Tuam, this bishopric was given in commendam to 
the bishop of Clonfert. i 

The diocese of Killaloe stretches eighty inile» 
in length, through the counties of Clare and Tip- 
perary, into the King's county, and includes also 
a small part of the Queen's county, Gal way and 
Limerick ; it variesr in breadth firom seven to twenty- 
five miles. 

Kilfenora is confined to the baronies of Burrin 
and Corcomrae, and extends only eighteen miles 
by nine. In the Chapter of each d\ocese there are 
stalls for a dean,, precentor, chancellor, treasurer 
and archdeacon, and in that of Killaloe for five 
prebendaries* 

Of the patronage of these dioceses it is difficult 
to form an abstract, the rectories being mostly 
separate from the vicarages, and many of them ill 
lay patronage ; thus multiplied in number, ten of 
them are in the gift of the crown, 131 in the 
bishop, and 36 in lay patrons ; those 177 rectories 

and 
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«iid vicarages are nmted «n^ cotidensedi if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, intd fifty benefices. 

The eburch of Killafc>e is not large for a ca- 
tbedraly but venerable for its antiquity, and in good 
jNreservation, though built above 660 years ; it-serves 
like many others for the parish church. Very near 
the little town of KiQaloe, in the oiidst of a fine 
demesne^ beautifully situate on the western bank 
oT the Shannon^ stands the episoojutl residence^ a 
handsome sew bouse, erected by the -late arch- 
biidlop of Dublin (Fowler) when bishop of Killaloe. 
Tbisi fi(ee is fifty miles from the & W. extresiitj 
iof the diocese* 

1b the diooese of KiUaloe are contained, (ia 
Clare only,) 

426700 acres, 

57 parishes, 
^^O benefices, 

15 churches, 

I gbbe-bouse, 

15 glebes only, 

6 benefices without glebes, 

16 rectories impropriate, 
. 5 wholly impropriate. 



Kitfenora 
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37000 acresy 
19 parisbesy, 
$ benefices, 
3 churches, 
1 glebe-bouse, 
fi glebes only, 
, 2 benefices withooi glebes, 

. rectory impropriale, 
? wholly impropriate; 
Aud to each church on an average 17513 acres!! 
Near the church of KilUloe is the building called 
the oratory of St, Moluab^ reckoned one; of tho 
oldest buildings in Ireland ;, it w^s built in the 7th 
century ; it is arched with stone, aud at present 
l^ryes Dr. Martin for a part-faause, and a pen for 
sheep, that graze in the church-yard* ; 

KUmgaUaghi 

Pn the shore of the river Shannon, and two 
miles and a half N. W. of Inisscattery, in tk# 
barony of Moyferta, and 'parish of Kilfieraghw SW 
Senan gave the veil to the daughters of Nateus ii| 
Kiicoch^ille, now called Kilnacaillech or the church 
gf the »tti|s, Qot (ftr from Inisspatteryt 

Ktlloen, 
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KtUom, or KiUone, or lAmnery if St. John the Baptisty 

In the barony of Islands. About the year 1190 
Donald O'Brien, king of Limenck, founded an abbey 
here for nuns, following the rules of St. Augustin, 
and dedicated it to St. John the Baptist. Slaney, 
the daughter of Donogh Carbrach, king of Thomond, 
was abbess of this nunnery, and di^ A. D. 1260; 
she was pre-eminent in devotion, alms-deeds, and 
bospitality to all the women then in Munster. 

Kilshannt/f 

In the barony of Corcomroe; the cell of Sal- 
sbanny, alias Kilsonna or Kilsane, was annexed to 
the abbey of Corcomroe. This monastery, with all 
hs appurtenances^ mills, and fisheries, was granted 
to Bobert Hickman« 



Suin, 

Called also Quint or Quincby, is in the barony 
of Bunratty, about five miles east of Ennis. An 
Abbey was founded here early, : which was con- 
sumed by -fire, A. D. 1278, 

' Tht monastery of Quin for Franciscan friars was 
founded in < 1 402 by Sioda-Cam Macnamara, but 

- father 



i 
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father Wadding places it in the year 1350, yet 
at the same time he declares, that he thinks it 
more ancient^ 

Pope Eugenius the fourth granted a licence to 
Macnamara to place the friars of the strict ob- 
servance in the monastery, which, a^ Wadding 
observes, was the first house of the Franciscan order 
in Ireland, that adinitted of that reformation. 

The same year Mac Cam Dall Macnamara, lord of 
Glancoilean, erected this monastery, being a beau- 
tiful strong building of black marble ; his tomb is 
still remaining. This monastery, with all the manors, , 
advoWsons, &c; of Daveunwall, Ichanee, Downagour, | 
and divers others, with the site bf all the heredi- t 
taments. thereof, was granted to Sir Turlogh O'Brien . 
of Innishdyman (Innistymon) in fee, December 14, ; 
1583. 

The Roman Catholics repaired this monastery 
in 1604. Bishop Pococke thus describes its pre- 
sent state: " Quin is one of the finest and most 
** entire monasteries, that I have seen in Ireland ; 
** it is situated on a fine stream with an ascent 
** of several steps to the church ; at the entrance 
'* one is surprized with the view of the high altar 
** entire, and of an altar on each side of the arch 
<* of the chancel. To the south is a chapel with 

^' three or four altars in it, and a very gothic 

« 

2 y " figure 



. t 
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V^ figure in relief of some saint ; on the north side 
** of the chancel is a fine mooument of th e family 
** of the Macnamaras of Rance^ erected by the 
'^ founder ; on a stone bjr the high, altar the name 
^* of Kennedye appe^s hi larg« letters; injthe middle^ 
*^ between the body and. the chancel, is a 6ne tower 
** built on the g^bla ends. The cloistex is in the 
'^ usual fornfi with couplets of pillars, but is par- 
^< ticular, in having buttresses round it by way of 
\^ ornameut ; there are apartnseiits on three sides 
'^ pf it, th^ refectory^ the dprmitory, and another 
^^ grand rqof:i to the north qf the chancel, witii a 
'< vaulted roooi under theoi all; to the north of the 
^/ large room is a closet, which ,I^ads through a pri<* 
** vate way to a v^y strong roun^ tower, the walls 
«* of which are near ten feet thick* In the front of 
'^ the monastery is a building, which seems to have 
*' been an apartment for strang^r^ and to the 
" south-west are two other butldings." It renMiins 
nearly in the same state as wher^ tlfe bishop wrote, 
but greatly ^isfig^red by tbp superstitious custom 
of burying within the walls of cl^urcbes. The south 
end, built by one of the family. of Macnanaara^ is 
jnuch superior in neatness of w9rkmanshtp to the 
adjoining parts. There ar^ the remains of a curious 
representation of a crucifixion io stucco, on the 
wall near the high altar, tfiat has escaped, I believe, 

the 
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the observation of all ' travellers. A pigeon-house, 
eel-weir, and good water, were amongst .the com- 
forts the good friars enjoyed at Quin. 

Hosslesenchoir, 

Near the western ocean. St. Cocca, narse to St. 
Kieran, was abbess of a nunnery here, which is 
now wholly unknown. 

Shraduffe or TentplediserL 

On the 12th of March, 1611, the site of this 
abbey, ~and the possessions thereunto belonging 
were granted in fee to Sir Edward Fisher, knight; 
this is the only information we have, that there 
was a religious house here. 

Six-mil€^ridg€, 

Called in Irish Abhainn O'Gearna, from the river 
Oearna or Ougarnee, which runs from thence to 
the Shannon. 

There was a chapel or vicarial house near to 
this town, which did belong to the Dominicans of 
Limerick, but of this there are now no remains. 

2 Y 2 Tomgraney, 
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Tomgratieyf 

Anciently called Tuaimgraine, about a mile 
T>est of Lough Derg; an abbey was founded here 
early. 

A. D. 735. Died the abbot St. Manchin. 

7i7. Died the abbot Connell. 

791. pied the abbot Cathnia O'Gu^ry, 

886. The abbey was plundered. 

949. It received the sanie treatonent. 

964. Cormac O^Kiileen, a man famous for his 
learning and good works, died this year; he was 
abbot of Tuaimgraine and of Roscommon ; he was 
also both abbot and bishop of Clonmacnois, and 
built the church and steeple of this abbey. 

1002. Died the abbot Dungal ; he was the son 
of Beaon. 

1027. Brien Boroimhe, the famous monarch of 
Ireland, repaired the steeple about this time* 

1078t Died the abbot Cormac Hua Beaj a. 

1084. O'Ruark of Breffiny reduced this abbey 
to ashes, but the fate he merited soon overtook 
him, for he fell by the troops of Thompnd. 

1164. This abb^y was put intb the san^e mi- 
serable state this year. 

1170. It was plundered again about this time. 

' Tomgraney 
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Tomgraney is now a parish church in very bad 
repair, and in the gift of Mr. Brady of Raheens. 
It has been generally remarked, that the land 
around old abbeys is generally very good ; the 
cause is usually mistaken for the effect, for though 
the ground in some instances is naturally good, 
yet it is to a superior and long continued culti- 
vation and manuring it is to be attributed ; at the 
same time we may suppose the monks, like their 
brethren of every persuasion, had no aversion to 
the good things of this world* 



Rev. Frederick Blood J 



Resident clergy orJly. 

Rath, Kilkeedy, Corrofin, &c. 



Rev. Thomas Lane, > 

(Union of Kilrush, Kil- 
.^v^.. -> ^', '^ lard, Kilfieragh, Moy. 

Rev. J. Graham, curate, i ferta,and Kilballyhone. 

Rev. Mr. Whitty , Tullagh. 
Rev. Mr. Weldon, Ennis. 

Rev. Mr. Reid, Tomgraney. 

p Union of Six-mile bridge. 
Rev. Mr. Miller, rector, VKiiconry,Clonloghan,Buii. 

Rev.Mr.Holland, curate, ^^^'"^^ ^^-"^S^' ^'^^^"^g^" 

/tin, containing 12264 acres, 
thirty years. f ^ , , 

v-and three acres of glebe. 

Rev. 
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Il6v. John Palmer, Kiltiasullogh, Krltnurry, Cton* 

loghan, id acres of glebe. 
Rev. William Hadlock. ' 

Rev Mr. Butler. 
Rev. James Martin. 
Rev. Michael Fitzgerald, rector of Qain, Dowry, 

and Cloney. 
Rev. Michael Davorcn, rector, ) j^j,^^^^ 
Kev. Andrew Davoren, curate, ) 
Rev. James Kenny. ^ 

Rev. Oliver Grace, curate, Rathbornry, &c. &c. ; 

Jives eleven miles from the church. 

I regret the clergy did not furnish me with a 

Frequently some part of a parish is contained 
in an adjoining one ; for idstapce, part c^ Killo- 
nehan in (ylarihing, of Kilmouny in Killonehan, of 
Rathborriey in Kilmouney, of Kilmouney in KiU 
lelagli, and in anorher baroQv, &c. &c. 

Some years since the late Rev.^Dr. Columbine 
left by will 100/. in the hands of Edward Burton, 
Esq. of Clifden, the interest to be applied in mar- 
riage portions to as many young protestant couples 
^s complied with certain religious dutiea. I fear 
it has been little bettef than a premium on hy- 
pocrisy. 

A handsome new church has been lately built 
at Six-mile-bridge, another at Miltowo, and one 

at 
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at Qpin, a disgrace to the parish ; what an 
architect^ to build such a vile imitation of Quin 
abbey, and even where the eye could take in both 
at one time ! 

. The churches in general seem greatly neglected ; 
the se^ts are scarcely ever ducted, except by the 
coats of the Congregation ; the windows are seldom 
opened to admit fresh air ; indeed this is the less ne- 
cessary, as there is generally plenty of broken panes, 
brokeu doors, and jbroken roofs. If a church has 
been white- washed once in five or six years, the 
spattering remains on the windows, until the raia 
•; "' \'\t off. The church of Tuliagh (1807) is 
wasliej» . - \j^T\d ruinous, the windows and 
particularly <J"t/*^'^^he seats full of dustj and 
oeilinc full of cobwebs, ''Mii.,^^ e .u e 

" . i.-rn>4'sg''ace of the fa- 

three marble monuments Ito the^^H^S 

tnree w- „r.mnleteW^n mourninst. 

m.lies. to wUooi they belong) completerp., 

A r Lh orna«ient in churches is unnecessary, 

^ry^hevirtueofcleanUn.ssispart.cul.b'so 

•?place of di.i.e worship, and if the chu.^. 

U.dens «ill not do their duty, .t would not 6\ 
lithe clergyman to do it; I bel.eve.nth.s 

Le he has the power to act thus. 

pmarstones, Kc. ^ 

Pillar-stones occur in but few places; some may 
te seen on the road between SpanseUhill and T^jl- 



.//' 



/ 
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lagh : from the rudeness of the workmanship they 
are probably of very high antiquity. A gentle- 
man informed me they were rubbing-posts ftr 
cattle! — See General Vallancey's Prospectus. 

At Kilfenora several ancient crosse:> are to be 
seen ; one in the church-yard seems to be of great 
antiquity, as there is no inscription on it ; another 
on the estate of George Lysaght, Esq. is of very 
light and beautiful workmanship, ^nd probably of 
a period long after that in the church-yard. 

Near the church and round tower of Dysert 
O'Dea, a very curious one lies on the ground ; it 
repi-eserits (it is said) St. Monalagh, whcw with 8» 
of ttris place, and whose fi?" ' . * "shop 

-.11 » . o'>''e IS represented o» 

It, with his crozier, ^^ " °'* 

.k c -r^ """"^ accompanied by several 

other figures ; \t. il ,, -.l^ , , . ^ '«:verai 

° ' - "^ «'tbont date J but on the base 
ti- suppo^j it, „.e are i„fo..ed, that i. Z 

repaired!,, one of that family i.. ,,e year .; 

-s remarkable, that the head of the s^i„.,t' 
or a square piece of flat stone, that can be pu 

«; and out at picture like the stopper of an ove 
T.e crozier also of this saint is stiJ, preserved with 

^- care, ie is called the Boughal, (stick,) la 
so^cur,ousworkmanship,,,u,„j.„ J "j 

-a.o„, that oaths are taken on it with great o 
ie-Hy. and a shilling paid for the use of To 
« poor woman, who gives it out to any person, 

who 
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who appliei for it^ and it travels safely from cabin 
to cabin. 

In a field near the church of Kilnaboy, a re- 
markable cross is fixed in a rock ; tradition says, 
that two men had a violent quarrel of many years 
standing, which, by the interference of mutual friends, 
they agreed to settle here ; they met and shook 
hands, and in commemoration of the event a cross 
was erected on the spot. The appearance of it 
gives some degree of probability to the story, for 
there are two faces in relief looking towards each 
other on the top of the cross, and two hands in 
the middle like those In the act of shaking hands ; 
my informant said this happened long before the 
building of the round tower or the church, (See 
plate on the opposite side.) It is remarkable how 
little curiosity there is in the county ; not a single 
gentleman, even of those, who passed it by fre<* 
' quently for forty years, had ever noticed it, though 
not twenty yards from the road. 

Sect. 26. Whether the cowif^^ lias keen actually 
surveyed? 

This county was surveyed in 1639 by order of 
the Earl of Strafford, and the m^p, is esteemed to- 
lerably correct. Some years since an actual sur- 
vey was made by Mr. Pdham, by order of tjie 
2 z grand 
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grand jury; from what I have ^een, and from the 
report of the inhabitants of the countj, I am in- 
duced to think it is generally correct; some tri- 
fling omiWions^ or inaccuracies may b« perceiyed, 
but in genera] ' it is such as to do ci^dit to Mr. 
l^elham, especially if the gentlemen of that day 
were as -little alive to anything, thai would be* 
nefit their county without exclusively lerving them- 
selves, as I found tho^e of the present day. 

The engraver has taken great liberties, and laid 
a; very heavy band on his graver, when deline^ 
ating the hills; to. a stranger the county must 
appear a dreary mountain, destitute of verdure or 
cultivation, and of inhabitants. The barony of Bun- 
ratty for instance, whose gentle bills itre eithei^ 
grazed or tilled to the summit, appears almost as 
gloomy as the eastern part of Tullagb, or Moy- 
ferta, or Burrin. Many of the names of places are 
very incorrect, (as I suppose mine arc,) not only from 
an ignorance of the Irish language, and the quick 
manner the natives pronounce many words, but from 
the want of correction by the gentlemen of the 
county, few of whom but would rather laugh at 
than set one right. 

Though there is an act of parliament directing, 
that a map and survey ^sball be kept constantly 
bung up in the grand jury room, this useful re- 
^ulfttion is evaded ; perhaps it would detect jobbing 

too 
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too mudi, and is therefore ^oppressed. There it 
dso another acxt for providing, barony maps; if 
these were on a scale large enough, they would 
lie of great' use in laying out new roads, but then 
this would take too muth oioo^y from the road* 
jobbiogi 

Sect. 27. Weighs and mea^res^ liquid or dry; in 
what instances are weijghts assigned for measure; 
or vice versa f 

CoKir i^ sold by the long barrel, and short barrel ; 
tte'shi^l oneis, of wheat, twenty stone; bere and 
barley, sixteen stone ; oats, fourteen stone ; rape, 
sixteen stone, (sometioies the buyer wrangles the 
flirih^ out ofnaore,) bran four j&tone. The long 
barrel is twice the weight of the short. Though 
tbb gtotleifi^n of the coonty admit the inconve* 
mence in moving such large sacks as cpnuia 
the long barrel, yet not the smallest exertion is 
made to abolish them, and some are even so touchy 
Gift the customs of their country, however ridiculous, 
that they will not allow them to be erroneous, and 
say a long barrel is better than a sfiort one, &c. &c. 
In Kiliush wheat and oats are sold by the stone 
of 14 lbs. which would be the best method of 
selling every article, until we have some regulation 

to adjust all weights by decimals. Hides and tallow 
2x2 arc 
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are soM by the stone of 1 6 lbs. Pcrtatoeii ar^ usuislly- 
sold by the bushel^ but a previous agreememt is 
made how many stone the bushel sball cont^o 
(ridiculous !) ; for in some partsr of the county it 
weighs 6 Btone 6 Ibs^ in others 16, 18, and 20 stone^ 
and the weights even differ in summer and winter ; 
in summer they give only 16 lbs. to the stone, but 
in winter allow 18 lbs. to make amends for dirt. 
The barrel differs on either side of ^rdsallas river; 
. on the south side it is six bushels of ten stone 
each, whilst on the north side eight bushels of ten 
stone are given, and near Limerick potatoes are' 
sold by the bushel of 8st. 8lbs., and six buAels to 
the barrel. _ a 

Wool 16 lbs. to the stone ; feathers 16 lbs. to the. 
stone; these are procured mostly by plucking the 
geese three times every summer, thosQcfor faittening 
excepted. Four-pence is usually : paid for the fea- 
thers of each goose at every ^ time of plpcking;. 
good feathers are usually sold for about a guinea 
per stone of 16 lbs. . . 

Barrel of malt 12 stone; this is perhaps the 
only thing, that should be sold by measure only; 
selling by weight is a premium on. bad malt, the. 
worst always weighing most. In some places they 
have, a measure called a skibbet; it contains two 
bushels or seven ' stone of oats. - 

Great abuses are practised at markets, and at some 

stores, 
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scores, in the weighing of corn ; frequently the 
weights are of stones of various sizes, pieces of iron, 
or lead, or mutilated weights. In fact the seller 
does not well know what they weigh, as very few 
have scales at home, and even, if hq had, little 
notice would be taken by the infallible clerk of 
the scales. Various allowances must be made for 
sacks, dirt, &c. &c. &c., and the ipse dixit of the 
person, who attends the scales, must be a law to 
the poor farmer; as sacks are of such various weights, 
the fairest way is to weigh all the full sacks, and, 
when they are emptied^ tlirow them all into one 
scale, and deduct their weight from the gross on^. 

It is generally thought, that two of our barrels 
are equal to an English quarter, but it is not so, 
for two of our barrels of wheat weigh 560 lbs., 
whilst the English quarter weighs but 516 lbs. 

The yard and the handle differ in many places, 
according as the rule, by which they measure, 
varies; the yard ought to be thirty-six inches, and 
the handle twenty-seven inches long. In the county 
of Galway the handle is thirty inches, and . in 
Limerick only twenty-one inches, in some parts of 
Kilkenny twenty-four inches. It is^ in the power 
of magistrates and church-wardens to take up frau- 
dulent weights and measures, but of what use is 
a power they have not the honesty to exert? 

When 



4j-- 
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When they are buying for themselves^ they look 
sharp enough. ^ 

Very great abuses are practised in the mea* 
surement . of lime ; the statute lime-barrel should 
contain forty gallons of 217tV cubic inches or five 
cubic feet: in many places probably half that 
measure is not giyen, particularly at Nutfield. 



Sect. 28* Morals^ manners^ and customs qf ike 
pcapU. ^ ^ 

To shew that a deplorable laxity of morals prevails^ 
) need only refer my readers to the section on roads ; 
they will there see a specimen of those of the 
higher ranks; and for a sample of those in the 
middling and lower ranks I must send them to Ennis 
on a Sunday morning ; there they will see shops 
open^ goods hanging at the doors for sale, stand- 
ings in the streets, timber for sale leaning against 
the sessions-house, in short every appearance of 
business as there was on the previous market day; 
and many neighbouring ladies defer their shopping 
until that day, after paying their devotions to 
heaven, totally regardless of .the fourth command- 
ment. Had I not frequently seen magistrates sharing 
in this monstrous abuse of the sabbath, I could 
not hare thought there was one in the town ; it 

surely 
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fturely would be a meritorious act of the Lord 
Chancellor to supersede the abetters of such gross 
impiety. 

The children^ even infants, in this town are par* 
ticttlarJy wicked, and the ears (not of the clergy, 
magistrates, or church- wardens) are constantly grated 
by the most shocking and novel cursing and 
swearincr. 

A curioqis custom prevails in a part of this county; 
when ^ beast is slaughtered, the smith clslims, and 
in some instances receives the head of the beast; 
formerly it was more general, but some have sense 
enough to refuse such a sacrifice to Vulcan; pro« 
bably the custom originated in a remuneration for 
the use of his sledge and his sinewy arm in knock- 
ing down the beast; however it may have been 
introduced, it isf or wad practised lately in the 
Western isles, for Dc. Johnson in his Tour, page 
183, informs us, that the smith has the bead, the 
piper the udder, (how appropriate !) the weaver and 
othefs so many pieces, that a small share falls to 
the laird. 

In many places gentlemen are cdlled by the coun-^ 
try people by their christian names, without any of 
those additions, which modern pride expects from 
inferiors; on the road to SkarrifF, I enquired from 
a poor woman, who lived in a gentleman's house 
within view; she said, •" Charley;" pray who is 

Charley ? 
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Charley ? " Arrab don't }^ou know Charley ? Why 
you must be a stranger in the country, or you'd 
know Charley O'Callaghan/' meaning Mr. O'Cal- 
laghan of St. Catharine's. 

I saw hounds hunting near Spansel-hill on the 
19th of August, and all the corn standing! 

In no part of Ireland is hospitality more prac- 
tised than in this county. I should be most un- 
grateful indeed, /if I did not feel and acknowledge 
it ; I wish I could say so much for my mare ; 
for, whilst I have had every attention paid to my 
comfort in the parlour, she poor creature has often 
after a long journey been obliged to go to bed 
without her supper of oats: I am totally at a loss 
to account for this, which is by no means peculiar, 
to this county ; it may be found in Galway 
and elsewhere. You will be the more welcome 
the more wine you drink, yet six pence worth of 
oats will be denied to your horse, I would advise 
no person to travel without a servant, and a sharp 
fellow too. If your horse is turned to grass at night, 
in all probability he will be sent to the deer-park, 
tlie calf- park, or stone paddock, places proverbi- 
ally bare ; not one house in ten has either oats 
or straw in summer, and frequently but little bay. 

A strange custom prevails in this county, and 
indeed in most parts of Ireland, (a remnant 
of feudal times ;) if a poor man has business to 

transact 
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trimsact with a gentleman, instead of cotxirag up 
to the door, and sending in a servant with bis 
message, he loiters about the door^ aod the stables^ 
or frequently waits to catchy hi;$ honor on the 
road from his bouse; thus losing bis time at per* 
haps a very busy season. Frequently poor p^of^e, 
and sometimes wealthy ones, that come to pay 
their rent, are treated in this manner. I have 
often thought, that gentlemen seenied to take ^ 
pride in seeing and shewing so many dependants 
about their doors; if not, why pot 4isp?tQh thepci 
immediatjejy ? 

The men arc now scarcely ever barefooted, ex- 
cept they are working in bogs, or other wet 
places, and the women not so much as formerly; 
they usually walk to market barefooted, but, 
vfhen they come near the town, always wash 
their feet, put on their shoes and stockings, ancf 
adjust their dress like their superiors. 

Very great use is made of mules and a^ses, for 
carryipg baskets, and small, loads, such as poor 
people usually load them with: fpr such persons, 
35 ai;e not able to keep a horse, they are a gr<eat 
convenience. It is astonishing, \vhat a load som^ 
of these little animals (asses) wijl carry, frequently 
above ^4 stone, much more th^n their own weighty 
aQ4 often a large stone is ^d(|ed to the Ipad, t^:^ 
l\alance c>ne of the baskets: tjies^ kinds of load$ 

'^ A ar^ 
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affe tkVMi Up'loads. Though these kirids of loads 
zfb lisefiil tp poor people, it is tidicul6as to see 
them so much useil by thdse, who could Very 
vfhW jlfford to buy a cart, ^hich with a moderate 
sVitA norse wonld very easily draw 128 stone, 
or 16 cwt;: but the calrt must be got from Dub* 
lin, fr6m the Implement manufactory on the Nbrtbr 
Wall; for a cart made in the country, not being 
ct)nstructed on any principle, wduld not cirry 
Jjalf that ii^feight with the same ease to tbe liorse. 

It is very much the custom to make s^cks for 
corn of a mpst unwieldy length, and frequently 
to load their small horses $o b^iavily as to irtjure 
abd sdmetim^s break tMir backs; they haVe the 
further inpohvenifence of bjeiiig difficult to move; 
none but the strongest men dare attempt it, and 
even these are often injured in their backs; but 
ail-^owerfui ciSstom redortcfbs thieih to it, anid the 
example of their betters confirms it. 

The Irisir peasaritry have ofVen been accds^d,. 
by their polite and travelled, neighbours, and by 
absentees, of almost every vipe^ incident to hutea^ 
nature. Jf this even was tT^e^ case, could it be 
wpndered at for a moment, if the Extreme igrio^ 
ranee, in which they are fear<*d, were considered? 
The, poor people themselves ai^ so sensible erf tbb, 
tbat every mah, that can jlo^ibry spatfe thte nio- 
pjfey, gives Iirs cftildi*en sfoch edt^trktlop, bad a$ ft 

IS, 
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is, as he can procure for such a trifle as is 
' usually paid at country schools. Can it be sur* 
prising, after reading the list of Irish classics^ 
which t have before detailed, that they should 
believe in fairies, hobgoblins, witches, Will o'the 
l¥jsp, ghosts, and a multitude of legendary tales, 
which old women are fond of relating? It is 
rathpr astonishing they are so free from vice. 

Many pagan rites still remain j and the poor 
ignorant native little thinks^ when he is dancing 
round his bon6re, or dressing his May-bush, that 
hp is using the same ceremonies the worshippers 
<of Paal di^. 

In this county, as elsewherei, it is milch the I 
custom to put children to nurse with some healthy 
cott?iger; fine ladies don't like either the trouble, 
or to spoil their shapes; as this unnatural custom 
does not take place so much in England, it may 
help to account for the superior prolificacy of our 
Irish ladies. A great inconvenience attends this 
eustom ; the nurse and indeed her whole family 
think you are obliged to assist them, whilst they 
live; in fact there is ito shaking them off: they 
in general endeavour to avoid taking any money 
as^ payment for nursing, but they contrive by col- 
lops, (gracing cattle,) wool, corn, potatoes, &c. 
&c. to get thrice more than a liberal allowance 
^in money would amount to; and indeed many of 
3 A 2 the 
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the better kind of people would rather pay tht^ 
times tlie aaiount inf this unsatisfactory way, than 
in eash. It must at the same tim^ be admitted, 
that the pdor man's family generally retain a 
great afiection for the child during life. 

Wakes, quite difiterent from what are so called 
in England, still contir^ue to be the disgrace of 
the country. As it wouW be thought a great 
mark of disrespect not tQ attend at the house 
where the corpse lies, every person makes it a 
point, especially women, to shew themselves; and 
when they first enter the house, they set up t^e 
most hideous but rlry-a/ed yell, called the Irisi 
cryj this, hovvever, lasts but a short time. The 
night is usually spent in singing, not mournful 
dirges, but merry songs, and in amusing them- 
selves with difierent small plays, dancing, drink- 
ing, and often fighting, &c. 

Hutling matches or goals 1 have mentioned 
before. Chairs are meetings at night in some 
whiskey-house, whefe they dance, drink, fight, 
and frequently settle the politics of the coufnty, 
&c. These two last kinds of meetings are ruinous 
to the young people of both jsexes: it is nothing 
uncommon for servants of both sexes to stay out 
all .night J the general custom of leaving outside 
doors open at night gives great facility to this 
breach of trust. It is by no means unusual for 

the 
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the gentlematl of the house to lock himself up 
dai'efully in his bedchamber, and leave the key 
in both street and back-door; frequently there is 
no lock to either. Surely they cannot blame young 
people ' for taking advantage of so very reprehen- 
sible a neglect; in many cases, that indolence, 
which pervades the whole county, is the cause 
of it. 

It is the custom of the women of this county, 
in common with I believe every other in Ireland, 
to walk at some distance behind their husbands. 
Paddy, let him be ever so fond of his rib, would 
think it a mark of disrespect, if she walked by hi9 
side* 



Sect. 29. Concluding Observations. 

The county of Clare, which is the subject of 
this work, seems to be distinguished, by one pe- 
culiar circumstance, from those parts of Ireland, 
that have hitherto fallen under my observation. 
That circumstance is, that it contains such an 
intermixture of soils, from the deep corcass to 
the light gravelly substance, as to include a re- 
gular gradation of soils, fitted to produce all the- 
necessaries, and even luxuries, for the various 
purposes of civilised life. 

Inhere 
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There appears to be in this marginy I may call 
it, of the Atlantic ocean, every species of ground 
rising in ^ regular ohain of productive fertility 
from the craggs of Burrin to the fattening pas- 
tures of Tradree. A traveller, who takes plqasiire 
in contemplating on the wonderful diversity of 
forms, in virhich nature delights to indulge^ cannot 
but be struck with the astonishing contrast between 
the cliff, that frowns over the vale of Glanaragpd^ 
where the goat (the chamois ojF these Irish alps,) 
can hardly find a scanty blade of grass to browze 
on, ?ind the banks of the Shannon, the richn^^s of 
whpse quality is such as can scarcely be eaten 
down by the most numerous sherds of oxen, or 
exhausted by the successive tillage of many years. 

Although to treat of the manners, customs, or 
general religion of this county, pot being given 
to me in commission, does not therefore regularity 
Jbrip any part of this work, yet I trust I shall 
not be censured, if I import my sentiments on 
them, as far as my transitory residence in this 
county enables me to do. Should I not be as 
comprehensive on these topics, as their importance 
4omands^ the candour of the reader will coi>sider^ 
that a mere bird of passage can only pick up a 
few superficial graiqs of knowledge ; but to be par- 
ticular or accurate can be the result alone of per- 
manent residence, and of that variety of commuk 

nications^ 
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wicatimid, whicfi, I regret to have to say, were 
withheld frorh me by itiAny of the clergy, who 
poss)&ssed the* necessary tneatis. 

The manners of the inhabitants from the lowest 
to the highest class are marked by a civility {the 
fevir exceptions, that I unfortunately met with, da 
not alter ihy opinion) and readiftess to oblige. 
There is not any considerable disparity of con- 
4itioti ; the general rem of those, who occupy 
the rank of gentry, appear to be at fto great dii- 
tartce from each dther in point of fortune, as a 
number of the great land proprietors are absentees, 
spending in Dublin and London the produce of 
their large rentals, which, if kid out in the county^ 
tSiey belong to, would give conifbrtable bftlMi to 
the unemployed tradesmen and happineito not feh 
before. 

Hospitality, for which this county, as I atn in*- 
f6rmed, was always femarkable, stitl hails thecomifig 
guest, but on a more rational and intproved prin- 
ciple than formerly^ as deep and excessive dririking 
i^ eicploded from all genteel tables; on the other' 
hand they have not learned from their neighbours 
to put ike cork in the bottle, when they think their 
guests bav^e had Enough. 

The lAaterials for exercidng this social virtue 
are to be found no where in greater abundance 
fit perfet^M, dr «n«bea|^r terms. The weMem 

ocean^ 
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ojcean, that flows within fourteen miles of Ennis, 
the county town, supplies every sort of sea-fish, 
that is known or^ desired either, as a nepessjary or 
9 luxury in Great Britain ; every kind of shell- 
fish is also to be had in great plenty and per- 
fection, including the Pouldoody oysters, that for 
flavour are universally allowed to be superior to 
any in the world. Salmon, pike, trout, and eel^ 
are obtained in great perfection and profusion from 
the Shannon and several other rivers in this county, 
and from the numerous lakes, that present them- 
shelves in differei^t directions. 

Beef, mutton, por^, and poultry are also very 
che^, and, except the last, very good. The ve- 
getable market of Ennis is one of the best I have 
seen in a cojuntry toivp. 

The wild fowl of this counjty, particularly iq 
the barony of Inchiquin, are remarkable fpr being 
well fed, and for a high and at the same time a 
sweet flavour. 

Formerly this county contained a number pf 
deer-parks, and the venison was esteemed exqui- 
sitely fine,* as the heathy grass, the hazel copse, 
apd all that wild herbage, that deer Iovq to feed 
on (and without which they are not as good as 

mutton,) 

♦ Mr. Brady of Kaheens still maintains the credit of his renismiy 
'vhiefa has been always in high estiniation, and he still keeps up his. 
pack of buck-hounds. 
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mutton,) abounded in many parts; but there are 
fev inclosures kept up for deer now, as the rise 
on lands has so greatly encreased their value, that 
what few years ago was allotted for a deer-park, 
as rough mountainous ground worth little or nothing, 
if set at this day, fetches a very great rent; 
consequently venison, has become proportionably 
scarce, few wishing to pay at least half a crown 
ft pound for it, the rate at which I am convinced 
every person, that feeds on .five years old buck, 
eats it. 

It is with great pleasure 1 am now to close 
these observations with a remark as to the cor* 
diality, that subsists in this county between the 
Protestants and the Catholics ; they intermarry ac- 
cording to their inclination and circumstances, 
without any impediment from a difference of per- 
suasion, and live in habits of sincere friendship 
^nd good will, free from that bigotry and rancour, 
that tend to the ruin and disgrace of other parts 
of Ireland, and which under the pretence of re« 
ligion violate its pure and benevolent precepts. 
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In the Statistical Survey of the county of Kil- 
dare, a new method of planting potatoes is men- 
tioned as having been discovered by the very in- 
telligent author. He plants whole potatoes in squares 
at three^ feet asunder, 9nd uses only about forty 
cart loads of dung to a plantation acre.. The 
earth is thrown up to the potatoe stalks as they 
advance in their growth^ as long as any can be 
found of a good quality, until the hillocks are 
sometimes upwards of two feet high. By this 
method ii great saving of seed is made> and they 
can be landed with the pftugb^ or by. the cottier^s 
wife and children ; and this is so much more cheaply 
done than in the usual lazy-bed .way, that the 
expence of producing a barrel of potatoes of twenty 
stone, according to this improved method, amounts 
only to about 8^. whilst that of a barrel in the. 
lazy-bed way amounts to 4^. 9d. ; the quantity pro- 
3 B 2 duccd 
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duced in the bank method n stated in the Surveji 
as follows, per acre. 

Barrels of 
20 St 

** Rednose kidney, '^ 

** English reds,. ^ / . 

"Red bottoms (anew O***'"^^"'- 
species of apple. J 

^^ Lewis Mansergh, Esq. Atby, (apples) 

" Mr. Ryder, Bray, (apples) 

N. B. These were neglected to be landed. 

** C. P. Doyne, Esq. Queen's county, had froiii 
** thirty-seven potatoes, occupying a squsfcre 
*' perch at four and a haTf feet apart, fifty 
*♦ stone of potatoes, or per acre, - 4<0O 

** Lcnnon, one of my labourers cultivated haFf 
<• a rood, of which he took much care in land* 

' ^ ing ; he has upwards of a stone from each 

• « of his banlis, Engtish reds, that is per acre, 400 

Inif roved cider ^ ar farmer^s wine. 

♦* Take new cider from the press, mix it with 
honey till it bears an egg ; boil it gently for a 
quarter of ah hour, (but not in an iron pot,) take off 
the scum as it rises, let it cool, ihep barrel it, wuh- 
out filling the vfessel quite full ; bottle it off in March. 
In six weeks afterwards it will be ripe for use, and 

as 
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os^ Btifi6ng as Madeira* Tbe Imger it is keptafttr- 
wardft, t\vQ' better.** 

Particular car«» miist be taken, that the cider be 
^ the best kind, aod that tbe honey be pe^fec^ljr 
•IVee from wax. 

In sev'eral parts of this work I hav« endeareored 
to impress on the minds oF land proprietors the 
ruinous tendency of setting lands to unimprovmg 
middlemen, and of employing agents totally ignorant 
of country business to trausiact thek affairs. The 
lollowing e:Ktract from the Agriculhiral Maga^idc^, 
p. 272, comes so strongly and ptiaetfically in aid of 
my reiterated asaertions,. that I beg le^ve to i^n>- 
•ert it here. 

The estate of Rathdangan, in the couniy qf Wick' 
low, improved by accusing tenants. 

By the Rev. Arthur ConoHy, of Dqnarci near 
Baltinglass. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

" Sir, l^Tilrch 17D». 

** I send yon tbe s^cfaeme proposed for tbe im- 
•provement of Mrs. Hamilton*s estate of Rtith^ 
dangan, and add a few Knes to e^phiin more.par- 
ticolarly its design and success. In April 1806, I 
was requested by Mrs. Hamlltpn to take possession 
of an estate she had in the county of Wiollow, and 
to assist her in resetting it with my advice; It 

had 
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bftil been .set for 31 years .to tvco kead-tenanis^ 
0ne of whom bad bought the other out long be* 
fore the expiration of the lease. I went there, 
and took, regular possession, and in - doin^ that 
beheld, both with regard to the land, bouses, aad 
inhabitants, such a scene of desolation, wretched- 
ness, and misery^ as I bad before no concept ion 
of. Above thirty poor fanailies lived under the 
bead*tenant, who was an unfeeling, overbearing 
savage, in hovels not .fit for swine, in the jnbst 
squalid poverty^ Struck with borror at this a£fect- 
ing scene, I ventured to propose to Mrs. Hamil- 
ton the annexed scheme, which, contrary to the 
advice of her agent y and other person39 whom she 
consulted, (who deemed it visionary and imprac- 
ticablej she adopted. At the end of the four 
years, mentioned in this scheme, she was so 
pleased with its success, that she continued the 
premiums, that were then ^to cease, above two 
years more. There are now on it thirty-two neat 
convenient farm-houses, built of lime and - stone, 
and the land is in a very high state of^ cQltiva- 
tlon and inlprovement, far superior to ^nythii^ 
in that country; the inhabitants are decent, 1reg»« 
lar, and content, and no taint whatever of that 
dangerous spirit, which too generally prevails in 
this kingdom, (and from which the county of 
Wicklow is far from being free,) has reached that 

happy 
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happy spot. I should add that, besides the pre- 
miums mentioned, there b one of e gutnea-and-a- 
half for the diiest plantation of that useful tree, 
the sallow; a guinea for the second best; and 
half-a-guinea for the third: in consequence, most* 
of the houses, are half concealed in shade* The 
estate lies in a very wild country, about thirty 
jailes from Dublin ; to which, for want of a more 
Convenient marke^^ they send that part of the 
produce of their land, butter and bacon, of which 
they make their rent. The rents are paid with a 
|)unctuality unknown in that country.^' 

Arthur Conolly^ 

Meport of tlie state of the Farmy 1 \th Jprily 1799. 

*^ Though the. estate above-mentioned has been 
cruelly ravaged and plundered by the insurgents, 
and much harrassed by the free quarters, that pre- 
vailed last summer, there is not now due an 
arrear equal to a seventh part of the yeii*'s rent. 
Toere is also strong presumptive proof, (such as 
lie bouses having been destroyed by th4 army, nor 
one of the inhabitants punished, though near (fire 
miles east of) Baltinglass, where a very watchful 
eye is kept over the people,) the inhabitants re- 
sident and improving their farms, that this spot^ 
thoiigb surrounded by as disturbed districts as 

anj 
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any in the kingdoQij continue^, irell afiiBC(cd.4Uid) 
|>cac€able.'* A. C> 



4 scheme proposed /or the improvement ff the lanis\ 
qf Rathdangan. 

... - . • « ♦ 

\Oth JprUi 1786. 

*^ Mrs. Hamilton's estate of Rathdangan i$ moun^ 
tainousj and in a very rude neglected btate ; in 
want of buildings, drains, and inclosures; on all^ 
these accounts it requires a numerous tenantry, for 
Hi'bicb it seems well calculated, from its abounding 
in good fuel, water, and being well situated /or a 
manufacture, particularly the woollen one, the spin* 
ning branch of which is tolerably well understoo(l. 

According to my judgment, aided by the best 
information I could procure, it is in its present 
state' not worth more than «£250 yearly \^ nor do I , 
thinic, tb^t it would set for more than that sum, if. 
so much, to one or two l)ead«tenants : but I aA 
assured, that .the present tenants, if assisted for a 
few years, will pay with comfort what they have 
proposed, which isjC3l7, will thrive, apd faise the. 
value of the estate. My schema for th^ ip?prpvei7 
ment is as follows. Buildings should be^he .Qirst. . 
object i inclosures, which, if made with judgme;it^ ^ 

will' 
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trill serve a» drains, the second J manuring with 
lime, the third. 1 would recommend, that Mrs. 
Hamilton should determine oft places foi^ houses of 
two sorts, proportioned to the' different farms. I 
shall send, should she choose it, plans of such, 
which I think would answer; that on the tenants 
drawing the stones^ clearing the foundation, and 
consenting to attend the mason, Mrs* tl. should 
pay for the maSon-work and lime, which would 
come to about six pounds the larger, and four 
pounds the smaller houses, by contract. I would 
propose, 'that six of these houses should be built 
in each year after the first, which would come to 
about thirty pounds; at the end of four years 
this esipence would cease, as there would then 
be a house to nearly every thirty acres of land. 
1 would apply the sum of ten pounds, yearly, to 
defray half the expence of inclosures, made in the 
situation and manner appointed by a person fixed 
on by Mrs. H. ; this eXpence I think would alsor 
cease in four years. I should also propose ten 
pounds, yearly, in premiuius for liming ; this last 
expence, I should think, it migh't be prudent to 
continue. 

Thus by being' content to receive for four years 
21 sum, which would exceed what any oppressive 
and rapacious land-jobber could pay, Mrs. H. would 
raise her rent-roll, considerably improve her estate, 

3 c diffuse 
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diffuse an air of cultivation and plenty over a bar- 
ren wild, promote a spirit of decency and order, 
and make the industrious peasant's heart sing for 

joy. 

It is by no means my idea, that Mrs. H. should 
enter into ar>y engagements relative to her boun- 
ties; she ought to have them entirely in her own 
power; and they will operate more . powerfully, 
when she can make a difference between honesty 
and dishonesty, industry and sloth. 

Though I should be happy to oblige Mrs. H., 
the offer I now make her^ of taking it on myself 
to see, that her encouragements are not thrown 
away, is by no means complimentary, but selfish^ 
my means of doing good are much confined: my 
avocations will often lead me into that neighbour- 
hood, and I must be well repaid for any trouble I 
may have^ by riding through a village instead of 
a waste, and in seeing happiness take place of 
misery. A. C. 

Nofe by the editor. -^This plan, so judiciou|ly 
conceived by Mr. Conplly, and generously sup- 
ported by Mrs. Hamilton, forms an excellent exam- 
ple for other proprietors to follow. Each occu- 
pier being accommodated with as much ground, 
^secured by lease, as he is fully able to manage, 
is the. surest mode of advancing the iipprovesient- 

'of 
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of land> and the prosperity of the tenant, partu 
cularly when favoured by the attention and coun- 
tenance of a benevolent pt^oprietor." J, H, 
, What a treasure would such a benevolent cler- 
gyman be in the county of Clare? He would 6nd 
ample means to bestow his wishes on a numerous 
part of the tenantry of this county, who are 
precisely in the same situation, undei: that scourge 
Cjf Ijreland, an unin>provi,ng, unfeeling middle-man. 



ittst of rare Plants foun^ in the county of Clare 
by Dr. Wade^ and Mr. Mackay. 

Sea reed, or sea matweed, Arundo arenaria. 
On the sandy beach on the sea coast of Burrin 
ipountains. Cattle feed op it in winter; it is used 
for thalching houses, an^i will l^st for gpw^rds 
of twenjty years, 

Squinancy-wort, or small woodrooff, ^sperula 
cynavnciiica. Plentiful along the sand hills on the 
w^tern coast, and very abundant on the limestope 
rocks near Corrofin, and in other parts of Clare. 

Least Qiountain bedstraw, Galium pusilluin. 
Abundant amongst the limestone rocks at Magh« 
erinraheen, near Corrofin. 

Spring gentian, Gentiana verna. Plentiful on 
the estate of Bindon Blood, Esq. at Glaniny, near 

3c ^ the 
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the bay of Gal way ^ on a limestone grareHy joil; 
also near Magherinrabeen, between that and Kil» 
tnacdiiagh churchy ib the county of Galway. 

Autumnal gentian, Gentiana amarella. Very 
plentiful on a limestone soil, between Gort and 
Corrofini and in other placed inr the county of 
Clare, 

Broad-leaved water parsnep, Siura latifolimn. 
Plentiful on the side of the river Fergus, a little 
above the bridge at Ennis; also in ditches, near 
Corrofin. 

Creeping water par^nep, Sium repens. In a 
marsh on the river Fergus, a little above the 
bridge at Ennis. 

Flowering rush, Butomus umbellatus. In ditches 
near d'Esterre% bridge, seven miles from Limerick, 
on the road to Clare; and in ditches near Cor- 
n'ofin, in great abundance. 

Red-berried trailing arbutus, Arbutus uva orsi. 
Plentiful on the limestone mountains in the ba* 
rony of Burrin, along with Dryas octopetala. 

Shrubby cinquefoil, Potentjlla fruticosa. On low 
swampy ground, near the bottom of the Burrin 
mountains, ^ the estate of i^indpn Bipod, £s^. ; 
plentiful at Magherinraheen, near Corrofin. The 
ground it generally grows in is covered in winter 
with water, that gushes up from beneath, and 
tjien gets the name of Turloughs. - 

Mountain 
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Mountain arens^ Drjfas octopeiala. This plant 
covers whole mountains of limestone oti the estate 
of Bindon Blood, Esq. in the barony of Burrio^ 
where there is searcely any other vegetable to 
be seen. It has been observed before in <that 
country. ^ 

White water-lily, NymphsMt alba. Common in 
the lake of Incbiquin^ near Corrofio^ and tnany 
other places. 

Great spear wort. Ranunculus lingiiap^^In a marsli 
by the side of the river Fergus, a little aboyt 
the bridge of Ennis. 

Nep, or cat mint, Nepeta cataria. On the road 
side, north of the SbanQon, opposite to Lime** . 
rick. ' 

Bairy tower mustard, Turritis hirsuta. Plen- 
tiful on the rocks at Clifden. 

Shining craneVbitl, Geranium lucidum. Thit ^ 
plant covers many of the thatched -bouses in the 
town of EnQis^ where it. makes a very beautiful 
appearance. 

Musk thistle, Carduus nutans. Found sparingly - 
on the north road side, between por( and Cor- 
rofin, in August, 1806. 

Common fi^og bit, Hydrocharis morsus ran«« In 
m marsh, by the side of the river Fergus, a little 
above the bridge of Ennis. 

Alpine club moss, Lycopodium selagenoides. 

Id 
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In moist grounds, near Glahiny, .bottom of BMr* 
rin mountains, in great abundance. 
. Marsh aspridium, or polypody, Aspidium th^« 
lypteris. In a marsh, pear the river Fergus, a 
little above the bridge of Ennis. 

Common spleen wprt^ Scolopendrium ceteracb. 
On limestone rocks and wall^ near Corrofio, and 
other places in the county of Clare, in great 
abundance. ; 

Stinking irjs, or Gladwyn, qr roast beef plant. 
Iris fgBtidissima* Ennis church-yard. 

Cock's-foot panick grass. A few specimens of 
this very scarce grass were found by Dr. Wac}e, 
oh the sand hills of Dough, near Lehinch. 

Yellow loose strife, Lysimachia vulgaris. Upon 
the eas^t bank of a lough, adjoining the lands of 
Dfumkevan, near Ennis. 

^ Great burnet sa^^ifrage, Pimpinella magna. About 
the high road, Rosstrevor, Co.. Clare. 

Red whortle-berry, ^ pr crow-berry, Vacciniuqfi 
vitis Id«a. The rocky mountains of the county; 
of Clare are cot^ered with this very cjelicate ev^r- 
green. ' 

Orpine, or live long, Sedum telpphium. Covers 
the walls of an old fort, called Cahiromond, near 
Kilfenora. 

Pennyroyal, Mentha pulegium. The church- 
yard of Ennis furnishes It in tolerable quantity. 

'^ * Wood 
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Wood betony, Betonica officinalis. In the wood, 
by the river side, at Corronanagh. 

Daisy-leaved ladyVsmock, Cardamine bellidifolia* 
This was found on the rocks about Finto. 

Sea stock, Cheiranthus sinuatus. This fine scarce 
plant was found, at high-water mark, about the 
sand hills of Dough, but sparingly, flowering the 
latter end of August. 

Marsh-mallow, Althsea officinalis. In prodigious 
plenty in all the salt marshes about the rivers 
Shannon and Fergus. 

Mountain cudweed, Gnaphalium dioicum. Abun- 
dant on the Burrin mountains. 

Yellow mountain pansy, Viola lutea. On the 
sand hills of Dough and Ballinguddy. 

Lizard satyrium, or orchis, Satyrium hircinum* 
This very rare and tall orchis is to be met with 
in very shady situations, among shrubs, producing 
abundant flowers in the beginning of August, in 
the barony of Tullagh. The flowers are said to 
smell like a goat; hence, I suppose, the trivial. 
Dame. 
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